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Defense goes to offense. Building burrows into the serious 
business of providing adequate facilities for waging war. This 
means still greater industrial plant expansion, increased construc 
tion projects of all types for Army, Navy and Air Corps, further 


wartime housing 


The dollar volume of 1942 total building, previously estimated at 
30% under 1941's 11 billion, may not run more than 15% 


behind 


Selling this war market becomes a matter of positive, cleancut 
action. Of helpfully telling war-active architect-engineers exactly 
what products and services you can offer them. And telling then 
via the pages of the vehicle of communication most physically fit 


to serve them. More specifically, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


For these sensible reasons 


THE RECORD, of all architectural publications, is stripped free 
of waste, of “extras,” of frills, of non-essentials. 


THE RECORD, is unique in being built on a foundation of 
specialized fact—the F. W. Dodge resources, “‘Marketing Head- 
quarters for the Building Industry.” 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Ty 


THE RECORD, by past performance and by present planning, 
is editorially geared to serve the specific problems of industrial 
expansion and wartime housing. 


THE RECORD goes on a direct line to, and provides complete 
coverage of war-active architect-engineers. 


THE RECORD’s circulation, as always, continues to be a 
“known quantity’”’—dollar-identified by current job activity. 


THE RECORD’s entire facilities are integrated with the prob- 
lems of building for waging war. 


To sum up THE RECORD is peculiarly well-fitted to 
serve those people who have something worth saying to archi 
tect-engineers (in private practice, in the employ of government 
or industry, at home or abroad) now busy with wartime build 
ing. If you are one of those people, we will be delighted to 
sit down with you or your agency and face the facts frankly and 
thoroughly in light of your problems, your market, your 
competitive situation, your history, and your future. If you do not 
belong in THE RECORD, we will be the first to tell you so 
We believe we know how to be honest, helpful and gracious. 


RECORD 


Written for War-Active Architect-Engineers 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS, 119 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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That cut-oway drawing catches my eye. 
The construction of an insulator inter- 
ests me and this shows it very well, 
including actual dimensions. 














These pictures are fine — clear and 
sharp. You can immediately tell the 
size of the equipment, what it looks 
like, and a lot of other information. 











Those charts appeal to me, particularly 
since they are performance charts which 
is exactly whet | want. And the head- 
ing tells what it's all about. 




















Good! No doubt about That line, “Built for 
what they're selling! overloads” intrigues 

me. Clear picture of 
the product, too. 



































That view showing the compartments 


and how mvuch it can tarry. 





BRICKBATS 


‘Nothing here applies to the utility 
end of things.” 


‘| know that there are several im- 
portant features of this product that 
could be emphasized with a good 


cut-away view.” 


‘! am interested in performance 
and construction details —! don't 
care how they make it.” 


“Even if they ore busy with defense 
work they ought to make their 
product dominate, because that's 
what they're trying to sell me." 


Those pictures of the truck are excellent. They immediately catch my eye, 
on the truck is excellent. | can see im- show a number of different uses of the truck. The whole thingss impressive 
mediately how our tools could be stored should help build confidence in FWD trucks. 


“Help us comtal 

















says 
CLINTON H. WALLING 


Superintendent of Distribution and Transmission 






Freeport Electric Department 






















Freeport, Long Island, New York 


Guest Reviewer of the 
Advertising in ELECTRICAL WORLD 
for November 29, 1941 


NUMBER 15 OF A SERIES 


@ “I don’t see any excuse for ¢ 
kind of advertising today!”, Clin 
Walling said, pointing to a page 
the November 29th issue. “Ic ta 
my time and says absolutely nothi 





— like their salesman coming VY 
out here to see me and just sitt 
there, repeating the name of ' 
company. What does that oul 
spend the money for?” 

We looked appropriately vnc 
fortable and he turned the p4 
Many of his comments were '4' 
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JANUARY, 1942 


Espionage Act Will Be Applied to 
Industrial Advertising 






Copy or pictures referring to war activities and pro- 


duction must pass censorship of Information Branch 


@ INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
and publishers, many of whom have 
never heard of the Procurement In- 
formation Branch, Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department, had bet- 
ter start getting acquainted in a 
hurry. It would also be advisable to 
study Public No. 24, 65th Congress, 
approved June 15, 1917, better 
known as the Espionage Act. Both 
the office and the law appear to have 
a vital role in wartime advertising. 

At this writing and despite the es- 
tablishment of an Office of Censor- 
ship, it is expected that the War De- 
partment itself will rule on what in- 
formation relating to the war effort 
can be published and what can’t. 
This applies to both editorial and ad- 
vertising material, and both text and 
pictures. 

War Department policy on these 
subjects has not been outlined as 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING goes to press, 
but a decision may be reached and 
an announcement made before this is 
read. The policy now being formu- 
lated would require the submission, 
in advance, of all material which 
might disclose anything regarded as 
secret by the Army. Since war broke 


By A. P. MILLS 
Washington Editor 


out, the War Department’s answer to 
queries on this subject has been “bet- 
ter let us see it first, just to be on 
the safe side.” Only a few adver- 
tisers and publishers followed this 
practice before our entry into the 
war. More are doing it now. In the 





To Get Official Approval 
For Photographs and 
Advertising Copy 


@ PERMISSION to take photo 
graphs in any plants engaged in 
war work for use in advertising and 
the copy to be used in connection 
with them should be first approved 
by the respective armed services and 
ipplication for such approval should 
be made to the following 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Lt. Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh, 
Procurement Information Branch, 
Bureau of Public Relations, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Lt. Com. John Long, 
Office of Public Relations, 
Pictorial Section, 
Room 1608, Navy Dept. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 
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past, before the shooting started, such 
action was voluntary on the part of 
business. Very shortly it will be 
compulsory. Advertisers will have to 
gain clearance in advance of publica- 
tion or take the chance of being 
charged with a violation of the Es- 
pionage Act. Even taking a photo- 
graph of your own plant, if it is en- 
gaged in war work, may be construed 
as a violation. 

The Espionage Act is defined in its 
title as “‘an act to punish acts of in- 
terference with the foreign relations 
of neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, and bet- 
ter to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States.” 
to have been enacted for the sole pur- 
pose of handling the spy problem. 
Under a liberal construction, how- 


It would seem 


ever, its terms could be applied to 
advertisers and publishers who over- 
stepped. The War Department itself, 
according to one public relations of- 
ficer, holds that view. 

Section 1 (d) of the law reads, in 
part: “Whoever, lawfully or unlaw- 
fully, having possession of, access to, 
control over, or being intrusted with 
any document, writing, code book, 
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FROM 
TO 











Name of Applicant 





Employed by 











Address 







Age 





Citizenship (Nationality) 


Date of Birth 


SUBJECT: SEQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO GOTAIN PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY PURPOSES. 


Date 


Position 


City 


Naturalized 


Place of Birth 


State 


Native 


HAVE BIRTH 
CERTIFICATE ( 





























MENT. MACHINES OR PRODUCT? ( 


PERMISSION GRANTED BY WHOM? 


PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TO BE MADE IN WHAT PLANT? 


(G ve Company name end address of plant) 


( ) YES 
) NO 


























Citizenship (Nationality 


WHO WILL MAKE PHOTOGRAPH? Commercial Photographer? ( ) 


) 


SER OTHER S11 





Naturalized 


* OF THIS SHEET WHERE SPACE [5S PROVIDED FOR SIGNATURE 


Title 


PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TO BE USED IN WHAT COMPANY'S ADVERTISING? 


WHAT EQUIPMENT OR MACHINES OR PRODUCT IS TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED? 








(Give See, Model Mo . ete ) 


Your own company photographer? ( 


) Yes 
) No 


HAS PERMISSION BEEN OBTAINED FOR PHOTOGRAPH FROM COMPANY OWNING THE EQUIP 


) 


We understand that none but plate cameras will be admitted to premises. Motion picture or candid cameras (35 mm) « il! 


plant guard office upon entry of plant for return to owner upon leaving premises We agree to submit to personal search uy on 


quard of company police in presence of one or more witnesses, before or after entering plant premises, if required. We vy, 





finger printing may be required without previous notification 


FILLING.IN OF 





THIS FORMAL APPLICATION 





NOT A WAIVER 





FOR PERMISSION TO OBTAIN PHOTOGRAPHS IN 


MANNER IS TO BE CONSIDERED A SUBSTITUTE FOR USUAL AND REGULAR PLANT ADMITTANCE & 
SUCH AS WAIVER OF CLAIMS FOR DAMAGE OR INJURY RECEIVED WHILE ON PLANT PREMISES, D 
MOST PLANT MANAGEMENTS OF VISITORS TO FACTORY PREMISES 





PHOTO RELEASES 


NOTE. If one or more persons are shown in photographs made, and legal form of photo release is obtained, these identifyin, + 


plant employees shown in photographs shall be kept available to War Department at all times, for inspection upon r 


conditions would apply to the Navy Department and Air Corps or other military or naval office 


STANDARD PRACTICE REQUIREMENTS 









WE AGREE TO SUBMIT TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT,* BUREAU OF PUBLIC RE 
PICTORIAL BRANCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* Or other Governmen 


Two copies (matte or glossy prints) of each photograph (negative) made, for approval for release for publication, ac 


identified with, layout for advertisement, in duplicate, and copy for advertisement, in duplicate, preferably all at the same 


same package. (If sent separately, layout should be accompanied by copy of photograph previously approved, with letter ref 


approval ) Layout incorporating photograph approved for illustration should correspond or coincide with photo previously apy 


except for decorative borders, etc., 





or other adjuncts or additions or subtractions thereto, permissible in advertising layout 





AGREEMENT 





















Native 


YOU MUST SION IT 


vrht 196 be C Stephan Stephan Natonal Industral Advertaung 


Your customer's company photographer? ( ) Yourself? ( ) 
I (or we) hereby agree to abide by all Rules and Regulations of the War Department covering photographs made in plants or 
Name of Photographer Born when? Where? under that government agency's jurisdiction, and the War Department's Circular Letter dated May 17, 1941, on this sub; 
agree to confine our photographing to that equipment or machine or product described on the reverse side of this Form } 
| d by 
Employed Address none other — under penalty of having al? negatives made on the premises confiscated by the War Department if violation oq 
HAVE BIRTH ( ) Yes _ 
City State " ] 
CERTIFICATE ( ) No 
Citizenship (Nationality) Naturalized Native 
we (* Ae } eupect to plug in on plant 
No. of Negatives to be made ? Type of Camera elect weuite for Lighting current 
WHERE WILL ORIGINAL NEGATIVES BE FILED IF PERMISSION IS GRANTED? (Space for stomping approved or not epprowed) inane iene 
@ (It is understood that vague or indistinguishable outlines of other objects inadvertently included when focussing camera on t 
necessarily violate this agreement, but the Applicant must agree to and understand that the ruling of the War Department on 
IF COPY NEGATIVES ARE MADE, WHERE WILL THEY BE FILED? of such background is final and irrevocable.) 
WILL TIME EXPOSURES BE MADE? PHOTO FLASH? Form No. PR6S48 
(Generally preferred) ms 
(Permission, if granted, is understood to be conditional upon agreement that all negatives, both original and copy 
negatives, are to be kept available to War Department upon demand at any time in future, and responsibility for this , 
custodianship by the applicant must be accepted ) DISPOSITION OF FORM No. PR6548 
y , —s > , > y > 
WHO WILL ACCOMPANY PHOTOGRAPHER FROM APPLICANT COMPANY Guid Gnd Ctebecd cu: Wes Baseman cts Qe Ah, i 
Employed by Address (Canary) Ist Copy 
HAVE BIRTH ( ) Yer (Blue) Send 2nd Copy to: Your own files (applicant's), when War Department has approved or disapproved your requt 
City State CERTIFICATE ( ) No (Pink) Send 3rd Copy to: Plant where photograph is to be made for their files 





























signal book, sketch, photograph, pho- 
tographic negative, blue print, plan, 


map, model, instrument, appliance, 


or note relating to the national de- 


fense, willfully communicates’ or 


transmits or attempts to communicate 


or transmit the same to any person 


not entitled to receive it .. . shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not 


more than two years, or both.” Ob- 
viously, the language is broad enough 
to cover almost anything. Other 


sections are similarly worded. 
The administrative problem of ef- 
fectuating the type of censorship pro- 


gram now contemplated may be what 


has delayed establishment of a firm 
policy. The prospect of having 
hordes of industrial advertisers de- 


scend upon Washington in quest of 
immediate okays on scheduled copy is 
the Procurement 


not relished within 
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Front and back of form which John C. Stephan, Cleveland agency head, designed for obtaining 
advertising and publicity. This form has not as yet been officially approved by proper authorities in 
experience in obtaining approval for such photographs. Several small but important changes were made in the form just as this issue was going to press and are not 
in this engraving. The form has been copyrighted by Mr. Stephan, but he has arranged to make them available to advertisers in sets of quadruplicate copies at a nomine 


Information Branch. It is expected 


that establishment of a firm policy 
would be followed by the opening of 
at least two or three branch offices. 
At the moment, the official okay can 


Lt. 
Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh is the of- 


be obtained only in Washington. 


ficer with whom most advertisers 


and publishers have been dealing. 


Whether the Navy has plans sim- 


ilar to the Army’s could not be 
learned. An official said that the 
Navy's censorship program will be 


coérdinated with the general govern- 
ment policy as laid down by the Of- 
fice of Censorship, and that details 
will not be disclosed until the details 
are all arranged. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the Navy as well as the 
Army will exercise powers over in- 
formation concerning its production 


effort. Lt. Com. John Long, Office of 


Pictorial 


Public Section, 
Room 1608, Navy Department Build- 


Relations, 


ing, serves as the clearing house for 
both photo and text material for that 
branch of the armed services. 

The whole theory of federal cen- 
by 


of 


sorship, as outlined President 


Roosevelt upon creation the new 
agency, is that censorship shall be at 
the source. In other words, the armed 
forces are not to give out information 
deemed as aiding the enemy in any 


Holders of war contracts, how- 


way. 
ever, inevitably must have certain 
information within that limit. Each 


individual case of what can be printed 
and what must be suppressed will 
have to be decided on its own merits 
by the department directly concerned. 
The whole problem promises to be a 
severe headache for all parties con- 
cerned. 
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permission to take photographs in plants producing war materials for 
the armed services, but the data included is based on Mr. Stephan 
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Markets in 1942 and What to Say 


to Them 


Business paper editors report major market conditions 


and give suggestions for advertising directed to them 


@ MAJOR MARKETS of the United States and its accessible Allies await with 
open arms the alert industrial marketer who can supply their needs with stand- 


ard products or with substitutes which may be adapted efficiently. 


Ingenuity 


in the design and development of products and materials to surmount obstacles 
created by shortages and priorities will be rewarded in the 1942 market place. 
Close association with the field is vital to a timely understanding of industry’s 


ever changing needs and objectives in order to serve them effectively. 


It’s the 


advertising and marketing executives’ golden opportunity to demonstrate their 


leadership. 


Looking through the eyes of business paper editors who have the most intimate 
view of 1942 markets, the outlook is like this: 


Air Conditioning, Heating 

The outstanding development of 
1941 in the warm air heating industry 
was the tremendous volume of fur- 
naces produced and installations made. 
It seems likely that the industry will 
produce and install in excess of 625,- 
000 furnaces in 1941. 

Two interesting angles are appar- 
ent—first ef all, it seems likely that 
almost one-half of this production will 
be in furnaces of the 60,000 B.t.u., 
and 80,000 B.t.u., type; in other 
words, furnaces for small single fam- 
ily detached houses, and furnaces for 
multi-family structures, as built by 
Federal Works Administration. The 
industry previously has never pro- 
duced or installed this number of 
small units. In former years the in- 
dustry’s average furnace was the 26- 
inch grate rated at approximately 
160,000 B.t.u. output. 

As usual, new house heating has 
been concentrated in the hands of less 
than fifty per cent of all the furnace 
dealers in the country. It may turn 
out that new house work has been 
concentrated in the hands of as few 
as thirty per cent of all the furnace 
dealers. At the same time, practically 


every heating contractor in the United 
States has been exceedingly busy all 
during the year and much of this 
activity has been in the form of re- 
pairing, replacing, and reconditioning 
in old houses either having a furnace 
system or using stove heat. 

In the same time, our industry has 
not experienced any great volume 
from FHA’s rehabilitation program 
except in New England. The industry 
looks to this rehabilitation as a means 
of maintaining volume in 1942, but, 
up to date, many home owners and 
general contractors have shied away 
from the red tape involved in securing 
FHA-OPM approval, and materials. 

1942 is difficult to analyze. We are 
reasonably certain that there will be 
just as much public housing as was 
built in 1941, if not more. Whether 
the government will buy the fur- 
naces for this construction or let 
the contractor buy the furnaces, re- 
mains to be decided. We believe FHA 
will actively push rehabilitation to 
obtain additional housing quarters in 
old buildings. If this comes about, 
new or radically altered heating sys- 
tems will likely be one of the principal 
parts of each contract. 
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As to privately financed new house 
construction, we know only “what we 
read in the papers,” and there does not 
seem to be much unanimity of opinion. 
It seems to me, personally, that this 
will be determined largely by how 
hard or easy the government makes it 
for the builder and the financier. 

Materials for the production of fur- 
naces in 1941 were secured quite 
easily by some manufacturers but were 
impossible of procurement by others. 
How come we don’t know. The con- 
tractor, on the other hand, had some 
difficulty in 
sheets in certain areas and under cer- 


obtaining galvanized 
tain wholesaler’s shortages. But we 
did not hear of a single job which was 
absolutely stopped because of the con- 
tractor’s inability to get some type of 
sheet. 1942 on this problem is still a 
big queston mark.—J. D. Wiper, 
Editor, American Artisan. 


Industrial building applications of 
heating, ventilating, and air condition- 
ing equipment not only were the most 
widely publicized of any during 1941 
but constituted the major market as 
well. Unit heater and direct fired 
unit sales fer factory heating reached 
new highs during the year; industrial 
ventilation for carrying away process 
and body heat and elimination of dust 
and fumes probably received more at- 
tention than during any previous year; 
air cleaning for process plants was 
widely adopted, and notable installa- 
tions of electric air cleaners were 
made; a number of windowless black- 
out plants were built in which air 
conditioning was of course a necessity; 
and, with the refrigeration tonnage 
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totaling in the thousands for each, in- 
dustrial air conditioning sales passed 
all previous records. 

Other important events during *41 
included the fuel oil shortage scare on 
the eastern seaboard, sharply and ad- 
versely affecting oil burner sales and 
conversely raising stoker sales. An air 
conditioning system embodying a high 
pressure, high velocity system of air 
distribution, intended to replace large 
and space-consuming ducts by using 
small conduits instead, was intro- 
duced. There was a steady increase in 
radiant heating installations, which 
now total about three hundred. Chem- 
ical dehumidifying, with a wide pro- 
spective market in industrial plants, 
made important gains in these applica- 
tions and, as exemplified in the new 
War Department building, also made 
some strides in comfort work. An ab 
sorption type air conditioning system 
fired by gas was introduced. Impor- 
tant researches on chimney drafts, 
window shading, and hot water heat- 
ing were conducted. 

All these were of great significance 
but, at least to certain manufacturers, 
somewhat overshadowed by the in- 
creasing scarcity of materials, notably 
copper. As allocations moved in to 
supersede priorities, the outlook for 
this metal, important in certain heat 
transfer apparatus (unit heaters and 
coils, for example) became a matter of 


serious concern to manufacturers. 
While all the usual markets may 
exist in 1942 for some products, we 
can see (and this opinion has become 
even more deeply rooted since Dec. 7) 
only one major market for our indus- 
1942—the 


manufacturing war materials or abso- 


try in industrial plant 
lutely essential materials. 

The secondary market will be, we 
believe, housing and all buildings nes 
essary for war, other than factories. 
This is secondary because, under stress, 
the heating and ventilating of these 
will be simple, possibly even crude, 
and not of the type to require, under 
the circumstances, careful control and 
economical operation and maintenance. 

We would like to repeat: The ma- 
jor market will be the essential indus- 
trial plant. 

The consulting engineer offices, 
architectural offices, government engi- 
neer offices, and industrial plant engi- 
neers handling these industrial instal- 
lations which will comprise the 1942 
market are, generally, the same offices 
activities 


responsible for peacetime 


but these ofhices are now greatly ex 
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The CHAPMAN Vaive Mtg. Co, indian Orchard, Mess 
CHAPMAN cuece vacves 
CHECK VALVES 
The small functional diagram in the lower 
corner of this Chapman Valve page graph- 
ically illustrates the sales point emphasized 
in the copy which cannot be shown in the 
customary photographic illustration of the 


valve; yet together they show product as it 
appears and as it functions in operation 





panded with new engineers from other 
fields, young men fresh from schools, 
and so on. The advertiser, we suggest, 
would do well to educate these fairly 
numerous new men to his products 
and their functions as well as continue 
his campaign with the older continu- 
ing engineers. This would seem to call 
for informative product copy, even at 
the expense of receiving embarrassing 
unwanted orders.—CLIFFORD STROCK, 
Editor, Heating and Ventilating. 


Automotive 


During 1941, the automobile indus- 
try not only produced 5,128,400 mo- 
tor vehicles (U. S. and Canada), mil- 
lions on millions of parts for them, and 
record breaking numbers of various 
items of service and maintenance 
equipment, but it also plunged heavily 
into the production of a wide range of 
defense munitions and, what is now 
even more important, set itself up to 
turn out in previously unheard of 
the things our 


armed forces need. Among the more 


quantities many of 


than five million motor vehicles which 
gave 1941 the second largest output 
in the industry’s history, were 250,000 
of many types for military purposes. 

Today the old, the greatly enlarged, 
and the almost fabulously huge new 
plants of the industry are combined 
in One Common purpose as a mammoth 
defense. The 


from a 


arsenal for national 


transformation in one year 
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peacetime to a wartime industry on a 
mass production basis is an example 
of industrial enterprise on the grand- 
est and boldest scale. 

To start the new year, the industry 
has military contracts amounting to 
more than four billion dollars. De- 
liveries within the year are expected 
to, and undoubtedly will, exceed three 
billion dollars. Tons on tons in excess 
of its usual requirements of a more 
than normally wide range of materials 
will be converted in the plants of the 
industry into products for our Army 
and Navy. The industry’s output, 
measured in quantities of materials 
used, hours of machining, or dollar 
all-time record 


volume will reach 


highs. 

The industry today is making mili- 
tary motor vehicles by hundreds of 
thousands. It is making tanks, air- 
planes, airframe assemblies and _ air- 
craft parts. It is making engines for 
aircraft, for boats, and for portable 
power plants. It is making guns— 
little guns and big guns—shells of 
many calibres, gas masks, searchlights, 
field kitchens, and whatnot. In 1942 
it will make an estimated 1,400,000 
motor trucks for military and civilian 
use. It will make passenger cars in 
as large numbers as material supplies 
will permit. It will make adequate 
quantities of replacement parts for the 
essential eighty-five per cent of our 
registered thirty-three million high- 
way transportation units. 

In these United States, with our 
relatively isolated communities, our 
thousands of otherwise inaccessible de- 
fense plants in “cornfields,” and our 
definitely inadequate public transpor- 
tation facilities, the need for efficient 
highway transportation is both acute 
and extensive. Our motor vehicles, as 
personal transportation units and as 
commodity carriers, are essential ele- 
ments of our economy and now are 
vital needs in our defense efforts. 

From the viewpoint of the indus- 
trial advertiser the automotive indus- 
try, as a market, is today both bigger 
and better—JuULIAN Cuase, Direct- 
ing Editor, Automotive Industries. 


Aviation 

While attention of the aviation in- 
dustry in 1942 will be centered upon 
the war, postwar developments are 
being planned and discussed. Leader 
in the long-range viewpoint during 
1941 was Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Burbank, Calif., whose adver- 
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In order to keep fully informed on the trend and rapid changes in national affairs, the Business Editors Conference of the Associated Business 
Papers holds frequent meetings in Washington and throughout the country to confer with important industrial and government officials. Above 
is a view at the dinner session of a meeting in Chicago last month. At the head table are Samuel O. Dunn, chairman, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation; Governor Dwight H. Green; Paul Wooton, chief of Washington staff, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and presi- 
dent of the Conference; and Frank G. Steinbach, editor, “The Foundry,” Western chairman of the group. Following this meeting, an advisory 
committee of business paper editors was established at the request of Washington officials to assist the government in the war program 


tising was directed to postwar com- 
mercial expansion. Unlike some com- 
panies, Lockheed placed trade pub- 
lications first on the list for 1941 
and then expanded into national pub- 
lications. Lockheed’s 1942 schedules, 
however, are being substantially re- 
duced. 

General theme of all aircraft adver- 
tising during 1942 will unquestion- 
ably be on the subject of war, directly 
or indirectly. Some of the leaders 
will subordinate, but not eliminate, 
advertising copy directed to postwar 
conditions. 

A notable step has just been taken 
by Hugh Fenwick, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Vultee Aircraft, Inc., 
Downey, Calif., with the launching 
of a series of letters to a selected list 
of aviation leaders exploring ideas 
for the use of aircraft following the 
war. Such an indirect sales appeal 
is unique in the aviation industry, and 
highly commendatory. It will doubt- 
less find subsequent expression in the 
form of display advertising. 

Aviation advertising is not ex- 
pected to be curtailed except in a 
few instances. British aeronautical 
publications have continued through- 
out Britain’s war to enjoy a substan- 
tial volume of advertising, very little 
below pre-war levels, and in Canada 
the two aviation journals have actu- 
ally shown large increases. Those 
companies selling direct to private 
owners and to the scheduled air trans- 
port industry are expected either to 
curtail advertising sharply or to 
change the theme of their copy from 
direct sales approach to institutional. 

Companies in the aviation industry 
can best help themselves by keeping 
the names of their companies and 


their products before the industry, 
the government, and their general 
market with the postwar outlets in 
mind. Postwar planning has kept 
pace with war developments both in 
North and in South America.— 
Wayne W. Parrisu, Editor, Ameri- 
can Aviation. 


Building and Construction 

The year 1941 has seen a turn- 
about in building trends—a change 
that will of necessity be continued in 
1942. At the height of the new home 
construction boom, with levels rival- 
ing those of 1929, the SPAB in the 
interests of defense established a pri- 
orities system to help the building of 
homes in defense areas which they 
designated. A ceiling of $6,000 was 
placed on the homes to be built. 

What were dealers in non-defense 
areas to do? To a certain degree, the 
SPAB ruling played havoc with their 
current sales plans. Where materials 
were available, they were given free 
reign to build what they wanted to 
without price limitations. Materials 
for the complete home, however, be- 
came harder and harder to secure, and 
deliveries were more uncertain. As a 
result, the wise dealers swung away 
from the new home construction mar- 
ket to that of remodeling, moderniz- 
ing, and the farm trade. 

With the declaration of an all out 
war, dealers in defense areas have their 
work patterned for them. Their hands 
will be full supplying materials to the 
enlarged army and air corps. New 
barracks will be springing up, new 
cantonments will have to be con- 
structed, maintenance repairs will be 
plentiful. And as the defense indus- 
tries grow, some sort of shelter for ad- 
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ditional defense workers and_ their 
families will be direly needed. Dealers 
in defense areas will enjoy a good year. 

Surprisingly enough, the outlook 
for 1942 in many non-defense areas is 
optimistic. Many dealers dependent on 
remodeling in normal times, anticipate 
little: if any change. In fact, barring 
further government regulations, those 
dealers believe that 1942 will be close 
on the heels of 1941 in dollar volume. 
This is definitely substantiated in a 
survey of 200 non-defense areas, made 
by Building Supply News as war was 
breaking out with Japan. Forty-three 
per cent of the reporting dealers an- 
ticipate a good building year, fifty-two 
per cent a fair building year, and only 
five per cent a poor year. Reports re- 
ceived after the declaration of war 
showed a majority in the “fair” classi- 
fication, while the majority before 
Dec. 7 was on the “good” side. Just 
where these dealers will concentrate 
their sales efforts is also shown by the 
survey. Ninety-six per cent of the 
yards surveyed have turned their at- 
tention to the remodeling, moderniz- 
ing, and maintenance market at this 
early stage, and ninety-six per cent 
plan to double their efforts in 1942. 

Non-defense dealers are not going 
to miss a bet when it comes to the 
farm market. Farmers right now are 
more prosperous than they have been 
in twenty-three years, and their in- 
come is mounting with the stepped-up 
farm production called for by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They are in 
the market for an unprecedented 
amount of building materials to mod- 
ernize their homes and_ buildings— 
they can’t spend their income on cars, 
radios, refrigerators, ranges, bathtubs, 
and a host of the “luxury” items be- 
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The mill supply division of The Bristol 
distributors with this smashing spread. The distributor is called the ‘quartermaster for 


industry's army,” and the reader is asked 


cause of curtailed production. Of the 
dealers who took part in the survey, 
eighty-five per cent are devoting more 
sales effort to the farm market at the 
present time. Eighty-three per cent 
intend to heighten this effort during 
the coming months. 

New home construction will not be 
wiped out completely for non-defense 
areas, so the survey shows. Sixty-four 
per cent of the reporting dealers ex- 
pect to supply materials for anywhere 
from one to 100 new homes. Some of 
them specify orders on file. 

All along the line there is a feeling 
of moderate optimism. The only “ifs” 
ure “if we can get the materials” and 

if the government makes no further 
restrictions.” —J. W. PARSHALL, Man- 
iging Editor, 3uilding Supply News. 


Because of war requirements, an 
ictive construction year is ahead, with 
more high-pressure work in prospect 
than even 1941 had to offer. Yet to 
those parts of the country outside 
the orbit of war preparation and to 
the enginecring ind construction ofr 
ganizations that serve them, prospects 
ire less than bright. The fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the 1942 volume 
that may be available for civilian con 
struction 1s hardly is much as the 
lowest of the depression years. Not 
only is the amount small, but ma 
terials shortages, priorivties, ind higher 
prices will add to the difhculties of 
construction con 


turning civilian 


tracts into finished structures. 

A big vear is ahead for construc 
tion. That part which is building for 
battle may be bigger than the pre 
dicted seven to vight billion dollars. 
Civilian construction can hardly fall 
below its two to three billion de- 
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Company promotes the merits of industrial 


see ‘Thomas’ Register” for the full line 


ot a $10,000,000,000 total represents 
a fourteen per cent drop from 1941's 
record volume, and all of the decrease 
is going to fall on the types of con- 
struction that cannot demonstrate an 
actual aid toward winning the war. 
—Watpo G. Bowman, Editor, En- 
gineering News-Record. 


x 


The most outstanding development 
for civil engineers during 1941 was 
the demand for their services by the 
U. S. Government—as commissioned 
officers or civilian employes in the 
armed forces, as private engineers and 
constructors in the service of our 
armed forces, as designers and man- 
ufacturers of equipment for our 
armed forces. So far as can be seen 
this trend will be intensified in 1942. 

This trend is, no doubt, of interest 
to industrial advertisers. Advertisers 
can make their advertising most effec- 
tive by showing how their product is 
useful to Uncle Sam in this defense 
and war effort. Preparedness for post- 
war conditions, W hile now secondary 
must be ever in the mind to insure 
against the roller-coaster trends of the 
past.—Howarp F, Peckwortn, Edi- 


tor, Civil Engineering. 


In 1942 builders and building ma- 
terial dealers, in and out of defense 
areas, are planning to push the re- 
modeling market and farm construc- 
tion. These markets are expected to 
total somewhere between $3 and $4 
billion, which is larger in volume than 
that expected for the defense home 
construction volume and in fact 
larger than any classification with the 
exception of the classification includ- 
ing military and ammunition con- 
struction. 

According to the Supply Priorities 
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and Allocation Board’s own announce- 
ment, the building industry will reach 
a volume in 1942 approximately sev- 
enty-five per cent ($8'% billion) of 
1941’s $11 billion total. This figure, 
says SPAB, does not include $3 billion 
of repairs and remodeling for each of 
these years. Therefore, a construc- 
tion volume greater than that of 1940 
is in prospect for 1942. 

Private builders in 1942 will build: 
400,000 defense homes $2.0 billion 
Remodeling and modern- 

izing 3.0 billion 
Farm building .S billion 
Non-defense building of 

any kind ? 

Defense construction for 1942 
(publicly financed) will be: 

Arms, plants, military, 

etc. $5.5 billion 
Gov’t built aefense hous- 

ing (100,000 units) 35 billion 

Total construction for 1942 is 
therefore estimated at $11.35 billion 
plus. 

The 400,000 private defense homes 
and 100,000 public defense homes will 
be built in rapidly spreading defense 
areas of the country which comprise 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the 
country’s population. 

Defense areas are not considered as 
units. An area like Philadelphia or 
Chicago, for example, takes in several 
hundred square miles of territory and 
dozens of towns. Defense housing 
needs in these areas are scattered in 
the degree that defense plants are 
scattered, and localized housing short- 
ages develop around each plant. 

Six thousand homes built in the Fox 
Chase section of Philadelphia would be 
of no value to the workers on the 
Chester side of the city. Defense 
homes on the north side of Chicago 
would be thirty miles removed from 
plants on the south side, and vice 
versa. 

Defense homes must be within rea- 
sonable commuting distance of defense 
industries and priorities will be grant- 
ed in any area for only as many homes 
as are deemed necessary at that point. 
This means that large new subdivisions 
are highly unlikely. Such concentra- 
tion of homes will occur only in un- 
usual cases. 

For the most part, defense homes 
will be built in smaller groups and in 
more scattered areas to meet highly 
localized needs. Defense homes must 
be built near defense plants but dis- 
tance is figured in time to and from 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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@ WHEREAS the corporation annual 
report used to be just another job for 
the printer’s Gordon press, today it 
takes its place on the list of important 
things to be done by the advertising 
department so that it will reflect the 
same company characteristics as does 
all of its literature designed for public 
perusal. As a result, the annual re- 
ports of many leading companies have 
become attractive and interesting read- 
ing. They range in size from simple, 
yet excellent pieces of graphic art to 
pages, 
charts and 


booklets of many profusely 


illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions printed or litho- 
graphed in numerous colors. 

In some cases, special reports are 
issued for employes in order to give 
them a clearer understanding of the 
inner workings of the company and to 
give recognition to the special part 
they have played in the organization’s 
activities. In these books, especially, 
the story is told as graphically as pos- 
sible with the use of pictographs, pie 
charts, running charts, and other types 
of presentation to visualize the other- 
wise dry and perhaps somewhat mean- 
ingless financial data. 

One of the interesting reports in 
the latter category is that of The 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 
which is called “Annual Report to 
Champions 1941.” It consists of thir- 
ty-two 9x12 pages, and cover, printed 
on enamel stock in black and green. 
The opening spread carries the picture 
of a machine tender in his undershirt 
and a statement over his signature as 
to his surprise and interest in the re- 
port, which he actually found to be 
the inside story of the company. This 
is followed by another spread with the 
message of the president, “Defense Be- 
gins at Home,” and a picture of him 
in his shirt sleeves and unbuttoned 
collar—just another one of the Cham- 


He appeals for the 


pions at work. 


A few suggestions to industrial advertising men who 
will soon have to prepare the company’s annual reports 


maximum production to help the na- 
tion’s entire industry and the govern- 
ment. 

Subsequent pages present the story 
of the business—its timber sources, 
freight shipments, mechanical devel- 
opments, production, distribution of 
the product, research activities, dis- 
tribution of income—all in short text 
with intriguing charts, graphs, and 
illustrations. Each page carries a num- 
ber of thumbnail pictures of workers 
and scenes through the various plants 
—the officers are relegated to the back 
of the book. It’s a report any employe 
can understand clearly—a book he will 
be interested in looking through many 
times and in showing his family and 
friends. But it does not leave him 
without a voice in the matter, for 
tipped on the inside back cover is a 
card which he is asked to check and 
deposit in the box next to the time 
clock. The questions and points enu- 
merated read as follows: 

Is the report interesting to you? Did 
you talk with anyone about it—Other 
Champions; Friends; Your Family? Do 
you think a similar report should be 
issued next Which, if any, 
would you like further information 


year? 
on—general business conditions; the 
paper industry; Champion’s raw ma- 
terials; Champion’s improvements ; 
Champion’s organization; Champion’s 
finances; Champion’s tax picture; 
Champion’s employes’ activities? And 
then a space for “Remarks.” 

The annual report of General Elec- 
tric Company is somewhat more for- 
mal than the foregoing, but neverthe- 
less interesting because of numerous 
charts 
blocks and several dramatic factory 


The forty-two year 


printed over light tan tint 
action scenes. 
record of the company as to earnings 
and dividends is presented in one con- 
densed chart. The trend in number of 
stockholders is given in another, while 
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A shot from the animated sound movie of General Mills, Inc., 


| 


now being used to show 


stockholders how the company earned its profit and what became of all its revenue. 


Income from sales was shown in a large 
doing business, such as amounts paid for materials, 


tank; then by drawing off the cost of 


wages, taxes, depreciation, etc., 


the shareholders could visualize why more business is necessary to maintain earnings 


still another gives the unusual picture 
of the percentage of available business 
the company obtained over a period of 
fifteen years. 

Dresser Manufacturing Company 
presents a dignified story of the com- 
pany’s activities, fully illustrated as to 
products, their installations, and de- 
tails of the various plants’ activities. 
The sales for the several branches are 
cleverly broken down in one chart 
showing the combined total for the 
last twenty years. short description 
of the affiliated plants is given along- 
side model drawings which merely 
convey a birdseye view of the physical 
characteristics of the buildings. Print- 
ed on satin finish stock in brown and 


black, the 


bound in an extended cover of stiff 


twenty-four pages are 


antique stock and fly pages. 


Employe activities of Champion Paper & 
Fibre Company are shown in this interesting 
manner in the annual report to employes 


20 


Caterpillar Tractor Company's an- 
nual report to stockholders and em- 
ployes is another interesting book of 
with self 
printed throughout in two-tone green 
India Many 


charts and pictographs illuminate this 


twenty-four pages cover, 


and brown on stock. 
report as well as a number of dramatic 


product-in-action scenes for which 
Caterpillar is well known. One chart 
shows the company’s sales trend in re- 
lation to durable goods volume and all 
production volume. Others show ex 
penditures for buildings, machinery, 
and plant equipment by years along 
with depreciation; number of stock- 
holders; average number of employes; 


and hourly wage rate trend. 


Highlights of the report of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America are the 
photographic views of 
One pie chart in 


high quality 
plants and interiors. 
brown and black (which seem to be 
favorite colors for annual reports), 
shows distribution of the company’s 
revenue. The page size is 8'2x11 and 
the text runs across the page as one 
column. 

General Motors issues a sixteen- 
page-and-cover report to employes, in- 
jecting plenty of human interest with 


pictures of workers at their jobs and 


pictographs and charts to get over the 
financial and operating story. The 
company’s defense activities are given 
inside 


prominent attention on the 
front cover, while a map showing how 
the company’s raw 
from every state in the nation fea- 
tures the inside back cover. 
increased purchasing power of the em- 


ployes. The center spread carries a big 


materials come 


Wage 


payments are stressed along with the 


photographic pie chart illustrating dis- 
tribution of the company’s sales dol- 
lar. Research activities are given at- 
tention as well as safety precautions 
and employe welfare. Sales of the in- 
and GM’s share are 
A statement 


dustry since 1922 
shown in large charts. 
over the signatures of the chairman 
and president appears in the back part 
of the report. This one is printed in 
yellow and black. 

The Carrier Corporation report to 
stockholders and employes is _litho- 
graphed in dark brown and gray. An 
unusual feature of this twenty-page 
book is a page of pictures of employes 
who received awards during the year 
for suggestions relating to matters out- 
side their direct duties. The inside 
back cover shows typical pieces of 
sales promotion and advertising used 
during the year, including business 
paper and general media advertising, 
brochures, sound motion pictures, and 
the Carrier Igloo at the New York 
World’s Fair. A thermometer chart 
illustrates the Carrier salary plan, 
which operates with a base salary and 
a cash bonus. New and improved 
products of the year are shown in a 
spread and installation photographs 
are throughout the book. 

Thumbnail sketches in wide borders 
accentuate the report of Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corporation to stockholders and 
illustrated pie chart 
annual in- 


employes; one 
shows disposition of the 
come. Several pages in the back of 
the book are devoted to showing some 
of the Hygrade products and their in- 
stallations. The company’s growth is 
dramatized with page of sketches of 
new plant additions charted according 
to years. This book is lithographed 
on offset stock in black and green 

An interesting feature of the Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Corporation’s re- 
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Distribution of sales by branches was shown 
in annual report of Dresser Mfg. Company 
in this chart done in brown and black. The 
Pacific sales are indicated by the black 
peak at the upper right corner of the chart 
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Where Our 1940 Mill Shipments 
were Consumed 


Breakdown of sales by industries was shown 
in Inland Steel Company's annual report in 
this combination of pie chart and pictograph 


port is the varnished red, white, and 
blue cover, with extra infold leaves 
front and back carrying bleed illustra- 
tions of the company’s products. A 
number of pages are devoted to ex- 
plaining products and their applica- 
tions. The annual statement is pre- 


sented in traditional style. 


The annual report of R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., is bound in a cover of 
silver and black. A note on the back 
reads: “This cover design was made 
from a welded steel plate and shows 
the type of welding that enables 
LeTourneau equipment to deliver big 
yardages day after day on the world’s 
toughest earthmoving jobs.” The 
front inside cover page shows equip- 
ment on the job, while the inside back 
page displays typical advertising and 
sales literature and a group picture of 
the sales force under the caption, 
“... Backed by a Hard-Hitting Mar 
keting Campaign and an Aggressive 
Sales Force.” The twenty inside pages 
of the report are lithographed in 
orange and biack. The page with the 
personal message from the president 
shows Mr. LeTourneau seated in his 
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PERCENTAGE OF AVAILABLE BUSINESS OBTAINED 


An unusual feature of the General Electric Company annua! report was this chart showing 
the percentage of available business which the company obtained over a period of years 
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airplane busily engaged with paper and 
pencil. The two closing paragraphs of 
his message read: 

In making this report to a world that is 
bleeding and torn with hatred, strife, and 
selfishness, it might be well to remember 
that spiritual things are worth more than 
material things. Jesus said, “Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven.” 

I love Him because He suffered for me, 
and I am trying to serve Him, not just so 
He will take me to Heaven when I die, 
but because I have caught a vision of His 
marvelous program, and I want to take 
part in that Program both here and here 
after. 


A number of charts and graphs are 
used in this report, including one pie 
chart showing disposition of the profit 
dollar. The company’s part in the de- 
fense program is illustrated, as well as 
new product developments at work 
and new production facilities. Pictures 
of the officers are included and a few 
snapshots of employe social activities. 

The Inland Steel Company report 
carries a one-color cover, but inside 
pages are printed in brown and black. 
The book of twenty pages utilizes a 
number of charts and graphs to illus- 
trate the trend in production, sales, 
employes, and taxes. A _ pictorial pie 
chart shows where mill shipments were 
consumed. Views of the company’s 
subsidiary plants together with short 
descriptions fill pages in the back. 

An embossed cover in light blue and 
white encloses the Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s annual report; the blue is 
also used as the second color on inside 
pages. This book reflects the usual 
high quality of Monsanto literature 
and represents nice handling of the 
more formal type of report with in- 
teresting plant views to highlight it. 
Sections are given to “Developments” 
and “National Defense.” In past years 
Monsanto has made its report to em- 
ployes separately through its house or- 
gan, “Monsanto News,” and it has 
been one of the most outstanding 
pieces of its kind, utilizing all forms 
of illustrations, charts, and graphs. 
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Increated Business Paper S 
Yeature 1942 Programs 


Plans are mixed for direct mail, catalogs, and other 
sales promotion material but service’ is the keynote 


@ WITH THE EXCEPTION of increased space in business papers, there is no 


common pattern to industrial advertising programs for 1942. The situation as 


regards catalogs, direct mail, and other sales promotion materials will vary with 


the special needs of the individual company. Some will use their increased ap- 


propriations for new catalogs; others will merely reprint existing books as de- 


mand requires. Direct mail will be curtailed except for that which is of a serv- 


ice nature. But all that is done will be designed to render service and take on an 


unusual serviceable aspect. Copy will be factual and useful. A wide cross-sec- 


tion of industrial advertisers reveal their 1942 plans this way: 


Accessory Equipment 

Tie Dumore Company, Bos 
HaMILTON, Vice - PrResiweNnt, Ra- 
cine, Wis.: Dumore’s 1942 advertis- 
ing program goes ahead full speed. 
Now that war is with us we must 
plan for our future peace. With that 
in mind our advertising program is 
directed primarily towards what our 
products can do today and also with 
1 constant view of where they can 
be used in the future. 

New catalogs are being planned 
and our space program is being en- 
larged in keeping with sound ex- 
pansion. 

If there is one message I would 
like to get across to sellers of adver- 
tising it is this: The appeal of “Buy 
your“advertising and let the major 
portion of your expense come out of 
taxes” is a weak one. Why not sell 
advertising for what it is worth? We 
today as never before need to advertise 
our products to new users, new buy- 
ers, and «new personnel in the plants 
of our old customers. The manage- 
ment that follows the old gag of let- 
ting taxes pay a large portion of the 
advertising expense is not a very smart 
management. Most managements can 
find other expenses a large part of 
which will be paid by tax deductions. 
What we all have to do is sell man- 
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agements, and the managements of 
other companies, on the advantages of 


advertising. 


Micro SwircH Corporation, W. 
B. ScHULTE, PRESIDENT, FREEPORT, 
I:u.: Our appropriation for 1942 will 
be up as our business has increased. 
We expect to use more industrial 
papers, more catalogs—but we are 
definitely deciding to keep our sales- 
men on the jump calling on prospects 
and engineers, and we definitely con- 
sider this as a form of advertising al- 
though it may not appear thus in our 
accounting. 

Our chief objective of the program 
is the same as previously—to show 
more people how to use our products 
with the least trouble. In other 
words, the advertising is formed to 
make it easy for a prospect to order. 
We try to accomplish this by sug- 
gestions, direct instructions, or com- 
parison with others. 

I believe the greatest problem fac- 
ing industrial advertisers today is the 
preservation of our own country, and 
therefore the advertisers’ business. | 
believe that manufacturers must con- 
vince the government which has been 
doubtful of them that the country’s 
industry can and will contribute. We 
can’t offend the administration by 


telling them what we think—we must 
get them to have confidence in us. 
I don’t believe this can be done by 
advertising so much as it can by 


actions. 


BEARING MANUFACTURER: There 
is some readjustment in our 1942 pro- 
gram, which is up by twelve per cent. 
There will be an increase of nineteen 
per cent in business paper space; a 
ten per cent boost in direct mail; and 
ten per cent more going into general 
media. Shows have decreased to a 
vanishing point. 

We are going to make wider use of 
inserts and color in our business paper 
advertising and the copy will empha- 
size the special advantages of our 
product. 

The greatest problem we have to 
face is retaining the good will of our 
distributors and jobbers who provide 
the bread and butter business of nor- 


mal times. 


FisHeER GOVERNOR CompaNy, W. 
N. WHiITEHILL, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa: We 
will have approximately the same ap- 
propriation next year (starting March 
1) as we had this year. About sixty 
per cent of our appropriation will be 
used for business paper advertising, 
about twenty-five per cent for cata- 
logs and bulletins, and the balance 
will be used for house organs and 
other media. Our publication ad- 
vertising probably will be principally 
in the nature of product advertising, 
although we may use a small per- 
centage of the space for institutional 
type copy. Even though our pro- 
duction is entirely sold out and has 
been for several months, we do not 
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plan to deviate from our product type 
of advertising because we feel that 
this is the most productive type of 
copy that we can use. 


CraNeE Limirep, A. P. Darcet, 
MANAGER, ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT, MontTreat, CaNapa: We 
will spend almost the same for news- 
paper advertising as in 1941. We 
will spend more for industrial adver- 
tising. We will spend about the same 
on trade advertising. We will spend 
a little more in national magazine ad- 
vertising. We are going to endeavor 
to cut out completely the annoying 
and wasteful small time advertising 
in programs and other small time pub- 
lications. 

We will spend substantially less in 
catalog appropriation next year, 
chiefly because in 1941 our catalog 
appropriation was the largest in our 
history, a factor resulting in our being 
at this time well up-to-date on cata- 
log material and, therefore, faced 
with a much smaller demand for cat- 
alog expense for 1942. Chiefly our 
catalog expense will be in getting 
ready pictorial and engraving mate- 
rial for another “catch-up” splurge 
in 1943. The money saved from the 
catalog account will be put into in- 
dustrial direct mail. We haven’t used 
direct mail up to the present; 1942 
will see the inception of such a Sys- 
tem and the expenditure of $12,000 
to $15,000 to do this in an effective 


and comprehensive way. 


We will not use radio or movies, 
or house organs, except in so far 
as the latter is concerned, the Cana- 
dian overflow circulation amounting 
to about 6,500 copies of a Crane 
Company (USA) magazine, ‘The 
Valve World,” published six times 
yearly. Our copy theme is essen- 
tially based on the necessity for sus- 
taining advertising, but we know now 
that it will have to be very carefully 
handled during 1942, so that we will 
not be open to the criticism of ‘“‘rid- 
ing the bandwagon,” which is now 
being leveled at so many concerns. We 
think we did a sound job along these 
lines in 1941; we want to continue a 
similar theme but along individualis- 
tic lines, for 1942. 

Summarizing the situation, the 
writer sees ahead of us, under present 
day conditions, that we have essen- 
tially a two-handed job to do in our 
advertising next year; literally, with 


one hand we have to beckon our cus- 
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Oakite Products, Inc., makes a contribution 
toward solving wartime production problems 
by preparing three booklets on metal clean- 
ing and offering them in business paper copy 
to those who need to speed such operations 


tomers to look kindly upon us, and 
with the other, keep them from firing 
too many orders at us which our fac- 


tories are unable to fill. 


Construction Equipment, Supplies 


BuILDING AccEssoRIES MANUPFAC- 
TURER: It is difficult to make any 
general statement about our program 
because some of our lines require and 
will be given increased advertising at- 
tention during the coming year and 
in other cases we will reduce our ex- 
penditures. 

I expect that we will use approxi- 
mately the same amount of business 
paper space and do slightly less sales 
promotion work. 

The chief objectives of our °42 
program, of course, will be to keep 
customers sold on the merits of our 
products and maintain morale in our 
distributors’ and dealers’ organiza- 
tions. An advertising campaign to 
sell the services of our distributing 
organization will be instituted early 
in the year. 

As far as I can see, the most im- 
portant problem facing industrial ad- 
vertisers is the maintenance of cus- 
tomer relations and the education of 
new accounts. I can think of no 
better way to do the job than by 
using a consistent and _ intelligently 


planned advertising program. 


Novo ENGINE COMPANY, ALAN 
A. BALLANTYNE, ADVERTISING MAN- 
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AGER, LANSING, MicH.: Our space 
program for 1942 will be up twenty- 
five per cent and we are putting a 
great deal of effort on our direct mail, 
on which we have set up the follow- 
ing schedule to cover the present 
situation: 

In the first place we have a general 
mailing list of some twenty thousand 
contractors’ names. These we cover 
each month with a piece of direct 
mail literature on one or more Novo 
products. 

Secondly, we scan every available 
source of news on contracts awarded 
on defense, general construction, 
highways, etc. These successful con- 
tractors are classified as follows: 
Those receiving awards of fifty thou- 
sand dollars or more are sent a filled- 
in form letter with a consolidated cat- 
alog of our complete line of equip- 
ment and a return card. Their names 
are checked against our contractors 
list and placed on if not already ap- 
pearing. They will then receive fu- 
ture «general mailings. 

Thirdly, to large contractors re- 
ceiving big defense awards of over 
a million dollars we write a personal 
letter, mentioning the job they have 
received and enclose a complete loose 
leaf catalog (approximate cost $2) 
and refer them to our distributor in 
their territory. Copy of the letter 
is sent to our local distributor and is 
followed up to see if any interest has 
been generated. 

This program has been a lot of 
work and we believe has paid divi- 
dends by not only maintaining our 
contacts with our old friends who 
may or may not have work at the 
present time with our general mailing 
but also are keeping up with the new 
faces appearing in the industry—those 
who will be able to buy materials on 
a priority. 

Our theme song is definite sales 


points on our equipment. 


KoEHRING Company, E. J. Goes, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, MILWAUKEE: 
As far as we are able to determine at 
the present time there will be no seri- 
ous change in our advertising appro- 
priation. There may be less direct 
mail and probably an attempt will be 
made to reach fresh markets but the 
present unsettled conditions make it 
very difficult to make any predictions. 
It may be possible that no particular 
appropriation will be established but 
that we will continue on to do as 
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conditions may determine or, in other 


words, considering the job to be done. 


BesseER MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, J. J. Buzzett, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, ALPENA, MicH.: In re- 


ply to your letter of December 3 we 
would say that up to the present time 
we are not considering any changes 
in our advertising program for 1942. 
We have been using two pages in 
color in Concrete, one page if color 
in Rock Products, an occasional page 
in Pit & Quarry, half pages in Build- 
ing Supply News 


twice a year), 


(with full pages 


quarter pages in 
Ingenieria Internacional Spanish (with 
two full pages a year) and quarter 
pages in American Exporter Spanish. 

We use That 


which serves as our general catalog is 


some direct mail. 


first used as eight-page inserts in 


Concrete. We have used moving pic- 


tures at conventions and meetings 
making a new one each year showing 
complete operation of plant instal- 
lations of our machines. A new one 
is just being finished which will be 
used at the convention of our in- 
dustries in Buffalo, January 12, 13, 
14. We use a great many reprints 
of our ads as inserts answering in- 
started 


ago showing installa- 


quiry correspondence. We 


some months 
tions of our equipment in leading 
concrete products plants throughout 
the country. After they appear in the 
magazines, we make them into four- 
page folders which we mail to our 
list. As there is practically no limit 
to material for these ads and our cus- 
tomers are actually asking to be rep- 
resented, one even offering to pay for 
part of the ad, we feel that it is as 
good as any advertising we can think 
of at the present time. 

We are sending you our 1942 cal- 
endar for your annual calendar re- 
view. The rough layouts for this 
calendar were all made by the writer 
and turned over to the American Art 
Works where finished drawings were 
made in their art department and 


where the calendar was _ produced. 
These calendars are mailed to our list 
of about 3,000. We distribute 2,000 
more through our sales force and at 
the annual convention of the Concrete 


Masonry Association. 


MANUFACTURER OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MINING EQuIPMENT: AI- 
though oversold, on some lines nine 
to ten months ahead, we are main- 


taining advertising to keep the mer- 
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its of our products in the minds of 
buyers and suggest orders for future 
delivery. We are helping our dealers 
to keep going through the rental of 
equipment which is promoted in sec- 
tional papers. We are maintaining 
export advertising because that busi- 
ness carries a priority. Some new pa- 


pers are being added in _ industrie 
where we expect to benefit after the 
war. 

We are assuring ample supply of 
catalog and sales material for the day 
it will be needed. Direct mail will 
be down slightly. We are staying in 
all industrial shows which have not 


been cancelled. 


THe CLEVELAND Rock Dri 


Company, E. L. OLpHAM, ADVER- 
rISING MANAGER, CLEVELAND: We 
will use about twenty papers in 1942 
as against fifteen during 1941. Our 
direct mail efforts will be accentu- 
ated, and necessarily we will print 
nearly twice as many catalogs, bulle- 
tins, and that sort of literature, as 
we did during the year 1941. 
Armco DrRaINaGeE PropucTS 
Assn., W. H. Sprnpier, Puswiciry 
MipptetowNn, O.: Ap- 
About ten 


per cent reduction in business papers. 


MANAGER, 
propriation down slightly. 


Other items about same as "41. Pre- 
paring a series of catalogs on indi- 
vidual products in preference to a 
Direct mail will be of 
inexpensive reminder type, with offer 
Business 


general catalog. 


of catalog if requested. 
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paper ads will be in tune with de- 
fense but will keep our regular cus- 
tomers in mind. We cannot afford to 
have the latter forget us and our 
products. Our house organ, “The 
Highway Magazine,” is the backbone 
of our advertising efforts. 


BurtpING MaTerRIaALts MANUFAC- 
rURER: Our present campaign began 
in May of this year and will run 
until May, 1942. Whether addi- 
tional publications will be scheduled 
or whether we will advertise any other 
products in 1942 still remains to be 
settled. 

However, I think we undoubtedly 
will continue the present campaign 
and spend a comparable amount in 
sales promotional activities, although, 
because this was a banner year, we 
spent literature, 
tions, etc., than ever before, trying 


more on presenta- 
to get stocked up. 

I do think that companies favora- 
bly situated should try to pave the 
way for the sales they want to make 
after the emergency is past. For 
example, for one of our products, 
about ninety-five per cent is going 
into defense and con- 
However, the product we 


government 
struction. 
are advertising has its greatest ap- 
buildings. So 
many commercial buildings will go 
ahead when they can get the mate- 
rials that we are now trying to pave 


peal in commercial 


the way to get our share of that 
business after the war. 


THe Byers Macnine Company, 
L:. T. Geppes, Assistant SaLes Man- 
AGER, RAVENNA, O.: Our 1942 pro- 
gram will follow the same lines as 
1941. We will be in about fifteen 
papers with the same size schedules. 
We will do a comparable amount of 
direct mail in 1942 
mately the same approach (which is 
to stick to our knitting and sell the 
advantages of our product and our 
ability to be of service to our cus- 


with approxi- 


tomers). 

We will replace catalogs, but turn 
out no new elaborate or enlarged cat- 
We do not have a house organ, 
We are 


alogs. 
but will make some movies. 
not so much interested in trade shows 
under present circumstances and will 
probably not be represented in any 
throughout the year. 

I believe the greatest problem fac- 
ing industrial advertisers today is to 
just keep on doing those things which 
will sell their products or services and 
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not be diverted from this objective. 
It is easy to be misled and some ex- 
ecutives who do not know so much 
about the practical side of advertis- 
ing as they might are unduly influ- 
enced by reports that under these un- 
usual circumstances “the advertising 
must be changed to meet them.” The 
only change needed in advertising, as 
I see it, is the normal change which 
comes from finding more effective, 
more direct, more concise, and more 
complete ways of influencing prospec- 
tive buyers. 

Sure, our market has changed—we 
sell construction equipment. There 
are new contractors and contracting 
companies being formed today in com- 
bination to handle large defense proj- 
ects who will separate and go their 
own ways as soon as the job is done, 
be it three months or three years in 
duration. We thus find it necessary 
to do unusual things to reach these 
companies at their new addresses and 
in their new organizations; neverthe- 
less, the same men whom we sold in 
“A” company and “B” company and 
“C” company are now the several ex- 
ecutives in the “ABC” combination 
and as long as we know who these 
fellows are and what they like and 
dislike or what they need most, our 
advertising can be effectively prepared 


and distributed. 


THe Trane Company, F. W. Pr- 
DERSON, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
LaCrosse, Wis: Relative to our 1942 
promotional program, we anticipate 
going along in much the same chan- 
nel that we have been pursuing dur- 
ing the past year which, of course, 
has included a program in the pro- 
fessional papers in our field and the 
broad circulation of our house organ. 
We also have new literature sched- 
uled. With the United States at war, 
it is perhaps needless to add that our 
copy will emphasize the multitude of 
national defense applications of Trane 
equipment. 


CANADIAN BUILDING MATERIALS 
MANUFACTURER: 1942 advertising 
program is planned for approximately 
the same scope as 1941. Will use in- 
creased trade paper space, industrial 
paper space, and farm paper space. 
Direct mail, catalog, house organ, 
special display, sample procedure will 
be at least equal to 1941. Chief ob- 
jective for 1942 will be product-in- 
stitutional advertising, designed to 
keep the company’s name associated 
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Names on the News Bureau list of Caterpillar Tractor Company received this Christmas 
card bringing the greetings of the entire advertising department shown in the view. 
G. M. Walker, advertising manager, is seated third from the left, among his assistants 


with its products before all classes 
of trade, and also consumers. 

The greatest problem facing indus- 
trial advertisers is, unquestionably, in 
keeping buyers acquainted with the 
quickly changing conditions under 
which a company’s products are 
available to them, and in copy, sharp- 
ening and simplifying the message to 
answer the industrial buyers’ greatest 
problem today—quick procurement. 


CANADIAN BUILDING MATERIALS 
MANUFACTURER: Our budget and 
schedule for 1942 will be approxi- 
mately for the same amount and will 
be used in very much the same way. 
As usual, most of the copy will be of 
the educational type. We believe one 
of the important questions facing 
industrial advertisers today is how 
to keep the name of their company 
and its products before the public 
and at the same time have no bad 
effect on the war effort. 


Electrical Equipment 


APPLETON ELeEcTRIC COMPANY, 
Cart A. BLooM, MANAGER OF AD- 
VERTISING, CHiIcaAGo: Our 1942 pro- 
gram will be no different than the 
1941 program, as far as I can see. 
We are advertising in three electrical 
papers; namely, Wholesaler’s Salesman, 
Electrical Contracting, and Qualified 
Contractor, and will retain our full- 
page advertisement in two colors in 
each of those three papers for the 
next year. We continue to get out 
our catalog and bulletin and, of 
course, the biggest distribution is on 
our Appleton Binder, complete with 


1942 


catalogs and bulletins, as well as price 
sheets, and which was written up in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING — through 
your codperation a couple of years 
ago. 

A. B. CHance Co. Utinities Divi- 
sion, H. A. Houston, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, CENTRALIA, Mo.: Our 
advertising appropriation will run 
about the same as last year. The ex- 
penditure last year was based on nor- 
mal sales estimates. We will possibly 
use a little more business paper space, 
devoting this additional space to small 
ads on miscellaneous items in our 
line which are good profit items and 
items which we can supply without 
a great deal of difficulty. 

We will pull our product selling 
punches a little and devote more of 
our space to information about how 
to use our equipment and how cer- 
tain items can be utilized to take the 
place of. other items which are not 
available. The object of it all will 
be to.maintain our prestige and the 
reputation of our line of products 
and to keep ourselves out of the dog 
house with our regular customers by 
explaining reasons why deliveries are 
slow and suggesting a means of stock 
simplification that will help them get 
by without turning to other sources. 

We will publish a few instructive 
booklets and will refer to these book- 
lets in much of our copy. Our house 
organ will be the only direct mail 
used, and it will be used to accom- 
plish the same objects mentioned 
above. 

FERRANTI Evectric Limitep, H. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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@® THE 
the best time to make a decision as to 
whether a calendar should be part of 
the sales promotion program, because 


beginning of the year is 


it is when calendars are received and 
opened in an office that one can best 
observe the reaction to them. It also 
helps to decide what type of calendar 
should be used. Generally speaking, an 
appropriately designed piece is wel- 
comed in any office or plant and once 
on the wall it stays there for its entire 
life of usefulness. For that reason, the 
selection of a calendar should be made 
with thought as to the type of person 
who is to receive it and the probable 
place where it would hang; this also 
decides the size of the piece and espe- 
cially the size of the date pad. Above 
all, legibility is a paramount require- 
ment of a good calendar; illustration 
comes second. 

The characters of the calendars re- 
ceived this year are as varied as usual, 


but the general design of each remains 
about the same—another attribute of 
a good dater once it has been accepted 
and established. General Electric con- 
tinues with its twelve-sheet of beauti- 
ful oil reproductions, but the back- 
ground is black instead of the usual 
cream. Reaction which no doubt will 
come on this point will probably de- 
1943. 
Allis-Chalmers repeats with its now- 
established twelve-sheet with a variety 


termine which it will be in 


of oil reproductions of industrial and 
human Brown & 
Bigelow’s Talio-Chrome process. Dis- 


interest done by 
tribution was 50,000. 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
continues its twelve-sheet with dra- 
matic natural color photographic re- 
productions of human interest scenes 
from everyday life, while in the upper 
corner, in a faint gray, the industrial 
application of the company’s product 


which contributes to the major scene 
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is cleverly shown without distraction. 
The Austin - Western 
large 


calendar was 
made _ especially because most 
of them are hung in public offices and 
highway shops. The illustration is a 


four-color job of an oil painting; 
various types of equipment are shown 
on the date sheets; imprinted for deal- 
ers; produced by Brown & Bigelow by 
letterpress. 

The Dumore Company forsook its 
perennial sex appeal for a peaceful New 
England scene by Maxfield Parrish. 
On the other hand, American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring and Diesel Progress 
used the Earl Moran teasers. All three 
produced by Brown & Bigelow. The 
name on the latter one was done with 
red reflecting beads. The same process 
was used on a large piece of Wheel 
Trueing Tool Company featuring a 
scene of George Washington sitting for 
a portrait, but not reproduced here 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Agencies See Larger Appropriations 


with Jucreases in Business P 


Direct mail will lose to publications; catalog situ- 
ation varies; holding the distributor is big problem 


@ EVEN THOUGH reports of advertising agencies on the outlook for industrial 
advertising during 1942 were made following declaration of war against Japan, 
Germany, and Italy, the new year appears in bright hue so far as general activity 


is concerned. 


Perhaps the most outstanding point made by agency executives in 


talking about the plans of their clients is that increases will be made in appro- 


priations and a larger share will go to business papers. 


On the other hand, direct 


mail is in for a decrease, and while this also will be true of catalogs in some cases, 
in other instances there will be new catalogs published. There will be more sales 


and service manuals and literature issued to meet the need for productive infor- 


mation due to wartime conditions. 


The problem of what to say in advertising today seems to have been solved 
quite broadly and copy for 1942, in general, will continue to sell the merits of 
products, show how they are being used to speed wartime production, and to 
educate new users to their most efficient operation. 

The biggest problem facing industrial advertisers seems to be among the group 
which sells through distributors, and there it is what to do to keep distributors 
in line and help them through the period when manufacturers are unable to fill 


all their demands. 


Keep Channels of 
Distribution Open 

W. H. Evans, Presipent, Evans 
We find 


ourselves entering 1942 with growing 


AssociaTEs, INc., CHICAGO: 


confidence. Our preliminary schedul- 
ing for the year is now far enough ad- 
vanced to reveal the trend. There will 
be shifts, yes, but even within the same 
appropriation where one market slack- 
ens its demands, another now deserves 
new emphasis. 

Certain clients feel aggressive about 
1942's opportunities to win leadership 
in their fields. Others, however, seem 
to feel they will do about the same 
overall job as last year, although the 
type of advertising may be very dif- 
ferent and the use of media is likely to 
vary from normal patterns. 

The chief effect of a wartime econ- 


omy on adv ertising, in our present ex- 
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Following is how some agency executives see 1942 prospects: 


perience, is to suppress advertising’s 
function of stimulating desire. There 
is now no thought of stepping up a 
customer’s orders beyond his barest 
immediate needs. However, our clients 
would still prefer to see their own 
products used more than competitors, 
and re-ordered sooner, regardless of de- 
livery dates. The ideal situation from 
the advertiser’s standpoint is to make 
his the preferred product of its class, 
during waiting 


with others used 


periods as “substitutes’”—very much 
as Prestone has become in the public 


This is the brand 


new advertising objective which will 


mind this past fall. 


this year occupy the place of selling 
copy. All the remaining advertising 
functions of education, information, 
reminder, and good will are even more 
important in today’s full blast of pro- 
duction than in peacetime. 


In business paper advertising we 
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expect to meet and solve the impor- 
tant problem of keeping channels of 
distribution open in the markets where 
there is no current distribution. 


Job Is to Get Best Kind 
Of Priority Business 


Oscar S. Tyson, PRESIDENT, O. S. 


Tyson AND Company, INc., NEw 
Worx: With three exceptions every 


one of our clients so far has expressed 
an indication to expand their advertis- 
ing in 1942—and these three are firms 
who will be almost entirely put out of 
their regular business “for the dura- 
tion.” At least fifty per cent of our 
clients have already settled their appro- 
priations for 1942—a far larger per- 
centage than usual. 

In other with 1941 our 
largest year in our eighteen years of 
business—1942 will be still larger 
(everything, of course, dependent upon 
the war situation). 


words, 


Indications for 1942 seem to point 
to its being a banner year for indus- 
Most 
more business thah ever before, they 


trial advertising. firms have 
have a greater amount of money to 
spend, they still remember the lean 
years of the last depression, they are 
determined to keep their “house in 
order” to help meet the poorer business 
conditions which are bound to follow 
the present defense activity. 

Already the questions of a few 
months back, “What shall we do about 
our advertising?” and “What shall we 
do about our salesmen?” have been 


answered by the increased need to use 
both to first obtain priority business in 
place of regular business, and then to 

































obtain the best ¢ype of priority busi- 
ness instead of just any priority busi- 
ness. Competition is still going on— 
and because of it advertising is still 
essential. 

There are also plenty of other jobs 
for advertising to do. Now is the 
time for missionary work—to do some 
honest-to-goodness digging on pros- 
pects which have been dormant. 
is the time to consider expansion—to 


Now 


study and develop new uses and new 
fields never before covered. Now is 
the time to cultivate distributors, 
jobbers, and dealers—to make better 
Now is the 
time to check mailing lists—to bring 


salesmen out of them. 


them up-to-date and watch out close- 
ly for the incumbents of new po- 
Now is the to mod- 
ernize printed material—to improve it, 


sitions. time 
make it more effective, and extend it 
to cover the complete line. Now is 
the time to redesign the sales manual 
and sales training course—to work out 
improved sales plans which will be so 
essential when the former type of com- 
petitive “‘selling” is again the byword. 

There is an opportunity now for 
advertising to help do many of these 
necessary jobs which have had to be 
postponed during the recent past when 
both needed orders and 


money were so scarce. There is an 


necessary 


opportunity now for advertising to 
build good will toward that future 


time when it will be so needed. 


A close study of industrial adver- 
tising over the past several months, 
and a review of plans already made 
for next year’s publicity, prove that 
with few exceptions most firms appre- 
ciate the need for continued industrial 
publicity and are determined to make 
the most of its value. 


Business Papers Up: 
Direct Mail Down 


R. E. Lovexin, Presipent, R. E. 
LOVEKIN CORPORATION, PHILADEL- 
PHIA: Appropriations of most of our 
clients will be slightly increased for 
1942, and this is a pretty fair guide as 
we have nearly thirty industrial ac- 
counts (in a wide variety of indus- 
tries). There will, in my opinion, be 
an increase in business paper advertis- 
ing over 1941, and I believe there may 
be less direct mail advertising. Trends 
in copy will of course vary, and they 
should be presented in the best manner 
to suit each individual need. I think 
the biggest problem facing the indus- 
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The step-by-step how-to-do-it copy in this 
two-thirds-page ad of Bonney Forge & Tool 
Works is one kind of advertising which can 
justify its use during wartime because it 
gives the reader something of definite value 


trial firm in 1942 will be the same as 
during most of 1941, for after all, 
now more than ever, war materials and 
implements must come first. Attrac- 
tive, attention-getting, informative, 
and instructive advertising is of course 
the best combination—and no doubt 
will continue to be widely used. 


Better Sales Manuals 
And Service Material 


OaKLEIGH R. FRENCH, OAKLEIGH 
R. Frencu & Associates, St. Louts: 
So far as I can see now that we are in 
the war, the picture looks about like 
this to us: 

1. Appropriations of virtually all of 
the larger advertisers will be equal to 
that of 1941 or greater. On smaller 
accounts so much depends upon priori- 
ties and subcontracts that it is difficult 
to forecast plans and budgets. 

2. Our plans for various clients 
point to an increased use of business 
paper space. 

3. Copy themes by and large are all 
pointed toward helping customers, ex- 
whom we can no 


customers (users 
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longer sell) and prospects having high 
priority ratings to solve their problems. 

4. I don’t believe there is any one 
greatest problem—other than material 
shortages—and of course that is the 
thing all industrial advertisers must 
face. 

§. Our experience points to better 
sales manuals, customer helps, instruc- 
tional or service material (movies, 
etc.) 

Our direct mail volume is down. 


On the Better Side 


i Freperic W. La Crom, INBUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING, MILWAUKEE: The in- 
dustrial advertising picture from my 
vantage point looks pretty confused 
and uncertain for next year, and | 
would not want to pretend otherwise. 
Some companies will adopt one policy 
and some another, and many will just 
drift without a policy, depending on 
what factors influence them most. So 
far as I could make a general state- 
ment, I would say that industrial ad- 
vertising around here will be on the 
better side of fair. 

Copy themes are featuring defense 
activity. This makes the points that 
the advertiser is doing his share for 
defense, is resourceful, and has a plant 
adaptable to and capable of handling 
any problem put up to him, no mat- 
ter how strange, and that with the 
best will in the world his service on 
non-detense items must be slow and 
limited. 


Business Papers to 
Get Larger Share 


J. M. Hickerson, J. M. HickerRson 
INc., New York: Yes, we dre in the 
war. Our clients realize that fact and 
our agency realizes it. Some industrial 
appropriations will be up sharply, some 
will be down sharply. The total as 
of the early days of January will be 
down some but by spring the total will 
be up—perhaps considerably. And 
business papers will get a larger share 
of the advertising dollar at the expense 
of direct mail, catalogs, movies, and 
other miscellaneous media. Those are 
my best thoughts. 

What is the greatest problem facing 
industrial advertisers? How they can 
contribute most to ultimate victory. 

What is the greatest advertising 
problem? How to make their adver- 
tising fit well and quickly into our 
rapidly changing economy- 

What will be the trend in copy 
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themes? A further shifting away from 
tub-thumping and pleasant sounding 
though meaningless phrases to copy 
that tells the most helpful message in 
the fewest possible words—interest- 
ingly of course. 

Holding Distributors Is 

Big Problem 


Noyes, Horton-Noyes 
CoMPANY, Provipence, R. L: If 


Frep C. 


there is any criticism to be made of 
the arguments put forth by advertising 
leaders in the current period, particu- 
larly as it affects industrial advertising, 
I believe it is too much talk of the 
future and not enough emphasis on 
the present. 

To be sure, many of our so-called 
normal buying procedures have been 
disrupted in this period. However, 
within the limits of priorities, alloca- 
tions, and so forth, we are still faced 
with a competitive situation in which 
individual preferences and individual 
buying habits still govern the purchase 
of industrial goods. As you look around 
you, I believe you cannot help but be 
impressed by the number of new men 
who are appearing as a result of ex- 
panded organizations, new plants, and 
so forth. These men are not only the 
buyers of tomorrow, but in many.cases 
they are exerting a very considerable 
influence right now. 

Our clients are holding all appro- 
priations at least equal to 1941 and in 
several cases they are expanding them 
to include new markets. Further than 
this, they are starting to cultivate 
markets which seem to offer the best 
potential for the future even though 
these markets may at the present time 
be quiet due to lack of priorities or 
preference ratings. 

We find most of the increases are in 
business papers. The many changes 
taking place in manufacturers’ lines 
today, particularly caused by simplifi- 
cation, make it almost impossible for 
a manufacturer to issue catalogs and 
literature of a permanent nature, It is 
our belief that many of the items being 
dropped today will never be reinstated 
because the soundness of simplified 
lines will be so apparent that long 
complicated lines of industrial products 
may be a thing of the past. 

From the point of view of copy 
themes we are strong believers in prod- 
uct and service copy rather than the 
generalizations tied in with defense, 


inability to deliver, and so forth. Even 
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Product application will feature copy of The 
Dumore Company in 1942—a decided con- 
trast to its previous series which made use 
of pretty girls and things to gain attention 


though a company may not be able to 
deliver the goods as they would like to 
today, we feel that the soundest pro- 
cedure they can follow is to con- 
tinually sell their wares with the idea 
that the prospect will always be more 
interested in the products offered by 
manufacturers than in the manufac- 
turers themselves. 

As for the greatest problem facing 
industrial advertisers in 1942, it seems 
to me that it is the holding of dis- 
tributors and past customers who may 
not be fortunate enough to enjoy the 
priority rating which will enable them 
to get goods. If they are lost now 
they are going to be hard to recover 
later. Advertising will have to lend 
a hand in helping to bridge these trying 
times as they affect these long estab- 
lished relationships. 


Merchandise New Equipment 
To Old and New Markets 

J. G. Kuester, J. G. Kuester aNnp 
The declara- 
tion of war has, in some cases, changed 
the outlook of the smaller industrial 
advertisers, although others have not 
considered it a factor. 

We are located in an area where 


ASSOCIATES, YORK, Pa.: 


practically every industrial manufac- 
turer is doing a certain amount of de- 
fense work. Most of our clients are 
operating what may be considered de- 
fense plants, and therefore, can only 
supply a limited amount of their actual 
peacetime product. These manufac- 
turers are acutely aware of the neces- 
sity for all types of advertising which 





will enable them to maintain leader- 
ship in the field, although it is only 
possible for them to fill a minimum of 
orders from normal customers. 

Budgets as a whole have been based 
on previous budgets of 1941. There 
have been a few increases, very few 
decreases. 

One outstanding thought in the 
minds of our industrial advertisers is 
preparation for heavy increases in ad- 
vertising after this war is over. New 
markets are being developed, new 
equipment being designed. We antici- 
pate, in the majority of cases, that ad- 
vertising budgets will be increased 
considerably in order to effectively 
merchandise this new equipment in 
both the old markets and the new mar- 
kets. These are preparations for the 
future. 

We are 
product advertising because we feel 
that is the most effective way of build- 
ing prestige both for the company and 
the equipment and service supplied 
by it. 

Direct Mail Curtailed 


W. IL. Brockson, Vice-PRESIDENT, 
CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Inc., CHicaco: With two exceptions, 
appropriations for 1942 are larger than 
1941. Business paper advertising is 
getting by far the larger increase. 
Direct mail will probably be curtailed 
somewhat. Some clients are now get- 
ting out new and enlarged catalogs. 
The main copy themes will be: (1) 
getting better use out of products; 
(2) what we are furnishing the war 
program; (3) how and why we can 
give better service when the emergen- 


continuing to advocate 


cy is over. 
More Advertising 
Needed in 1942 

A. H. FENsHOLT, PRESIDENT, THE 
FENSHOLT COMPANY, CuHuicaco: It 
appears to us that the outlook for the 
future has become stabilized by our 
entry into the war. Being definitely 
committed to a policy is better than 
vacillating over several policies. Now 
that the defense program has been 
given the “full speed ahead” signal, 
we can settle down to meet the de- 
mands of defense. As for private en- 
terprise we still must live. It takes a 
lot of activity to make and distribute 
the bare necessities of one hundred 
thirty million American citizens. And 
we can begin to prepare for postwar 
business competition by doing every- 
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thing possible to remind people that 
we are getting ready to live normal 
lives in the not too distant future. 

About one hundred years ago, after 
a devastating European war, Goethe 
said, “I thank God that I am not 
young in so thoroughly finished a 
world.” As for us, we regret we shall 
not live another hundred years to see 
the tremendous developments in better 
living which are sure to result from 
our struggles today. 

The outlook for advertising in the 
early part of 1942 is still bullish. With 
all the new people in government of - 
fices and in new plants to educate 
about new products and new sources 
of supply, it looks as though even 
more advertising will be needed in 
1942 than during the past year. 
Distribution of 
Useful Information 

M. E. Wank, WANK AND WANK, 
SAN Francisco: To the best of our 
knowledge at this time, 1942 should 
hold fairly steady as far as the ma- 
jority of our industrial appropriations 
are concerned. In a few instances 
greater activity is being shown and 
will probably continue. 

We notice no major difference con- 
cerning available advertising media. 
On the other hand, so far as copy is 
concerned, there is a very definite 
change. Far greater emphasis is being 
placed on the efficient and economical 
utilization of products purchased now 
and in some cases greater emphasis is 
being placed on utilization of products 
already purchased and in use. 

While undoubtedly the greatest 
problem facing industry in 1942 is all 
out production, from the advertising 
and selling standpoint it seems to us 
the major problem is the proper utiliza- 
tion of the sales force, including ad- 
vertising, toward accomplishing the 
all out objective. If through the 
sales force it is possible to distribute 
information that will assist in this 
effort, and we believe this can be done, 
we think that the sales force will com- 
pletely justify its position. 


Special Efforts to 
Establish Brand Names 


CaRL SCHEEL, SCHEEL ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY, CLEVELAND: In several 
fields, government regulations and ma- 
terial shortages have affected the pro- 
duction of clients we serve, but in 
every instance, where handicaps are 
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Riley Stoker Corporation gives customers real value when it uses their testimonials in 
advertising. A quarter of the space of this color spread embodies a reproduction of 
a spread of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., thus giving it the benefit of a half-page ad 


now being experienced, the manufac- 
turer is maintaining an advertising 
program that is consistent and com- 
parable with the business done in previ- 
ous years. Most manufacturers are 
producing considerably more than in 
previous years, and this means an in- 
crease in most appropriations. 

Certain fields where competitive 
conditions and low prices have kept 
the ambitious manufacturer from ad- 
vertising, there is a tendency to con- 
sider the use of space in publications 
to establish brand names, or trade 
marks, 

At the present time it appears that 
publication space should be far out 
ahead of previous years and followed 
by a more general use of detailed 
catalogs. 


Less Direct Mail, Catalogs 

Grover J. JOHNSON, CLEVELAND: 
So far as I can see right now, our 
clients will continue their advertising 
into 1942 as they are doing. There 
will be less direct mail and catalogs. I 
believe the greatest problem facing 
most industrial advertisers is obtaining 
material, and this may affect the ad- 
vertising of some of our clients in 
1942. 


Catalogs and Literature 
To Show Gains 


Carr LIGGETT, PRESIDENT, CARR 
LicceTT ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
CLEVELAND: Our picture for 1942 on 
industrial accounts is encouraging. 
Nearly all schedules are set and show 
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moderate to very good increases. We 
expect to use more space in business 
papers but less direct mail. Catalogs 
and informative literature already in 
process will show a substantial in- 
crease. 

Copy themes for our accounts are 
definitely selected to sell the product 
and company for the present and fu- 
ture. Our clients see no benefit in 
wishy-washy institutional text. 

1942 Will Reward Writers 

S. L. MEULENDYKE, VicE-PREsI- 
DENT, MARSCHALK AND Pratt, INc., 
New York: As of today, our clients 
seem to be proceeding along lines laid 
down some months ago. As of this 
moment, I have no reason to believe 
that their plans will be changed be- 
cause we are now at war. 

Plans as they existed last week called 
for the continuation of advertising 
programs on approximately the same 
basis as 1941. Naturally minor ad- 
justments have been contemplated in 
order to avoid embarrassment in some 
fields and apply more selling pressure 
in others. 

New clients—some new advertisers 
—are preparing plans for initial cam- 
paigns for the purpose of providing a 
cushion against the postwar depression. 

It is my opinion that one of the most 
difficult problems of the present phase 
is the preparation of a fitting type of 
copy. Everyone knows that most in- 
dustries are oversold and many com- 
panies want to avoid the embarrass- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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@ A CONVICTION that there is no 
corporate asset any company can have 
greater than the faith of its customers 
in the inherent benefits to them of the 
company’s products is the underlying 
philosophy of most industrial adver- 
tising today. 

That interesting and significant con- 


the 


15,000 pieces of advertising in business 


clusion is result of a study of 
papers and is further based on 150 re- 
plies to a survey of current industrial 
advertising objectives and methods, as 
contrasted with prewar efforts, made 
by Alfred M. Staehle, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and 
publisher of Factory Management and 


Mr. Staehle 


sented the full story of his research to 


Maintenance. has pre- 


many chapters of the National Indus- 


trial Advertisers Association in their 


regular meetings during the last couple 
; i g P 


of months, under the title of “The 
New Accents in Industrial Adver- 
tising.”” 

Other conclusions which can _ be 


drawn from replies made to the sur- 
vey, and which Mr. Staehle pointed 
out actually represent the prevailing 
thought of the advertisers, are these: 

1. A deep faith in the future of 
American industry. A faith that after 
the immediate task of being the ar- 
senal of democracy has been accom- 
plished—American industry, by the 


inherent resources of private enter- 
prise, will expand its usefulness to 
wider fields than we have ever here- 
tofore imagined. 

2. A deep sense of responsibility of 
the trust given to every advertising 
manager, not alone by the manage- 
ment of his company but by the em- 
the company whose 


ployes of con- 
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Survey shows advertisers propose to accomplish their 
objectives by continuing to stress customer benefits 


The Thend in Objectives and Methods of | 
Industrial Advertising 


tinued security depends upon the fu- 
ture stability of their company. 

3. An abiding faith in the inherent 
power of advertising as a means of 
communication. 

4. The conviction that the essence 
of any advertising is the thought and 
intelligence the copy conveys to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 

Although the answers upon which 
these conclusions have been based were 
given before the United States became 
a full belligerent in the war, Mr. 
Staehle pointed out that they reflect 
the thought of the relation of adver- 
tising to business activity and ob- 
jectives, and American industry actu- 
ally has been at war, so far as its 
efforts are concerned, since June 1940. 
Therefore, the replies were made with 
a full knowledge and understanding 
of our industrial economy at war and 
the viewpoints remain the same, if not 


even intensified since Dec. 7. 


Besides these general conclusions, 
however, and of greater interest to the 
individual advertising man in_ the 


planning and execution of his daily 
work are the findings regarding how 
industrial advertising men rate their 
objectives and copy appeals today as 
against the period before war condi- 
To get this picture, 
two lists of questions were submitted. 
The first was a list of the sixteen most 


tions prevailed. 


important purposes or objectives of 
advertising the 
mediate future, or that were applicable 
in the period before defense. The séc- 
consisted of fifteen of the 
methods, or basic 
appeals, used in industrial advertising. 
The 150 industrial advertising men 
who replied to the inquiry indicated 


applicable for im- 


ond list 


most important 





those objectives and methods which 
they had considered most important 
to them before defense, and _ those 
which they would deem most im- 
portant in the future. They also in- 
dicated the four most important ob- 
jectives and methods in order of their 
importance to them both before de- 
fense and in the future. The results 
are visualized in the accompanying 
charts. 

In analyzing the “State of Mind” 
chart, Mr. Staehle pointed out that 
the most significant fact, other than 
the rearrangement of the objectives, 
consideration of today’s 
problems is concerned, lies in the past 
position of today’s No. 1 objective— 
“To stabilize tomorrow’s business.” 

“This objective looms up so im- 
portant today that we are inclined to 
think of it as quite new,” he said. 
“It is not new. It always was impor- 
Before defense it ranked fifth 
among the sixteen objectives. Before 
defense, fifty-five per cent of the 
respondents considered it together with 
similar objectives such as “To hold 
customer good will,” and “Hold pres- 
ent markets,” to be of major impor- 
tance in their advertising. This fact 
has a very definite bearing on the 
study of our advertising procedure for 
the future as compared with the past,” 
he asserted. 

In turning to the “Blue Print of 
Action” chart, Mr. Staehle pointed out 
that the importance of product adver- 
tising, as such, has not diminished. 
The length and importance of the first 
four bars has remained substantially 
the same as before defense. The em- 
phasis, as might be expected, he said, 
has shifted from interpreting product 


as far as 


tant. 
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These charts graphically show how 150 leading industrial advertisers rate their objectives and methods of obtaining them before wartime 
conditions in industry's activities and those of today. The study reveals that regardless of any change in the principal objective the 
predominant method of obtaining it still remains among the four copy appeals which emphasize the product and how it benefits the buyer 


benefits in terms of lower costs, to 
terms of increasing production. The 
relationship of “product quality” and 
appeals as copy vehicles, 


“application’ 
has undergone minor adjustment but 
to all practical purposes their impor- 
tance remains the same. 

“Many companies have found a new 
job for advertising,” Mr. Staehle de- 
clared, “‘or to put it more accurately, 
they are discovering anew the full po- 
tentialities of advertising’s basic use- 
fulness to them. Service appeals have 
more than doubled their weight em- 
phasis. Specific ones like ‘Explaining 
to customers how to better utilize 
present equipment,” and ‘How to 
better maintain present equipment,’ 
have increased more than four times 
in importance. Here we find adver- 
tising accepting its true responsibility 
as a means of communicating informa- 
tion of importance from seller to 
buyer.” 

“But there is another message,” the 
speaker continued, ‘“‘a tremendously 
important message — which these 150 
leading advertisers have so eloquently 
conveyed: They have told us, as 
emphatically as they know how, that 
regardless of conditions, regardless of 
any shifts in their own estimation of 
their objectives, regardless of whether 
their desire is to increase business for 
today, or to hold business for tomor- 
row—the one best way of accomplish- 
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ing their objective is to tell and retell, 
everlastingly and eternally, the story 
of their products to the buyer. Thus, 
they have re-emphasized the vital im- 
portance of continuing product adver- 
tising in the deep conviction that no 
corporate asset can possibly transcend 
the importance of continued knowl- 
edge on the part of the buyer of the 
benefits to him of their product.” 

Further study of the data in the 
charts also reveals that these adver- 
tisers do not feel that because market- 
ing conditions have suddenly changed 
there is need to make radical changes 
in advertising, Mr. Staehle asserted, 
because future business which all are 
interested in must, for the most part, 
inevitably come from the same mar- 
kets, and the same kind of people, and 
for the same reasons as the business 
received in the past. 

Discussing the subject of institu- 
tional advertising, the speaker dis- 
couraged the usual run of that type 
of copy and said that kind of adver- 
tising cannot under any circumstances, 
at any time, replace product adver- 
tising. “If it is used as a substitute 
for products advertising,” he declared, 
“the management of that company 
must realize that they have stopped 
advertising as a means of protecting 
the most vital asset of their business— 
the continued knowledge of the merits 
of their product on the part of the 


customers upon whom they must de- 
pend now and in the future.” 

It is obvious from the facts un- 
covered in the study, said Mr. Staehle, 
that management as a whole does not 
have to be sold on the importance of 
continuing constructive advertising. 
Further evidence is indicated by the 
fact that during the first half of 1941, 
management, collectively, wrote a 
seventeen per cent bigger check for 
business paper advertising than in the 
comparable period of 1940. This de- 
spite business uncertainties, the growth 
of the “oversold” problem, and en- 
croachment of shortages and priorities. 

“We should not, however, as adver- 
tising men be lulled into complacency 
by these facts,” he cautioned. “Man- 
agement is, naturally, deeply con- 
cerned, and perhaps a bit doubtful, 
about one phase of advertising; 
namely, how to go about capitalizing 
on its inherent possibilities. The ad- 
vertising man’s task, therefore, is not 
so much a selling job as a thinking 
job—a test of creative skill. What 
management wants to see is a plan 
that clearly sets forth the heart and 
essence of an entire fruitful campaign 
—a copy plan that makes sense under 
today’s conditions.” 

“To the manufacturer who says he 
cannot advertise because he ‘hasn’t 
anything to sell’ we submit this: 

(Continued on Page 117) 

















@ ALTHOUGH our entry into 
World War II made it certain that 
several thousand predominantly small 
manufacturing would be 
forced out of business, it also meant 
that other thousands threatened with 
abrupt shutdowns will find wartime 
roles which will permit them to con- 
tinue operations. The explanation of 
this seeming paradox is partly psych- 
ological. 


concerns 


During the eighteen months in 
which the national effort was to pre- 
pare for possible eventualities and to 
furnish supplies to our friends fight- 
ing the common enemy, the produc- 
tion program was more “all-out” in 


Nobody knew 


exactly what we were preparing for, 


phrase than in fact. 


nor when we should need ourselves 
the tools of war which we were mak- 
ing largely for allied nations. The 
first bomb that exploded at Pearl 
Harbor Dec. 7 that. 
Overnight our armament production 


changed ll 


program meant life or death to every 
ctitizen as well as every soldier and 


sailor. The “defense program” be- 
came a “war program,” the defense 
agencies, war agencies. The reluct- 


ance of many manufacturers to cast 
aside their civilian business in favor 
of armament orders, and to farm out 
all possible war work to smaller firms, 
disappeared in a wave of patriotic in- 
dignation at the threat to our na- 
tional existence. Small manufactur- 
ers of non-military products no longer 
waited until material shortages forced 
them to make every effort to find a 


Unity became 


war production role. 
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All Business Faces Period of Conversion 


for War Production 


Small business sees way out of boom depression as 
OPM agencies increase efforts to spread war contracts 


By A. P. MILLS 
Washington Editor 


a fact instead of merely a high-sound- 
ing word. 

Before the war, “help small busi- 
ness” was the subject of many a politi- 
cal speech but relatively little action. 
This was true partly because the gov- 
ernmental agency entrusted with this 
responsibility was a fledgling in the 
organizational stage, with its pro- 
gram largely on paper. The Contract 
Distribution Division of the Office of 
Production Management is still only 
about four months old, but its first 
achievement is record 
and more may be expected. Its first 
major effort to get small industry into 
war production was completed and 
adjuged a success less than a fortnight 
after the shooting started. The red, 
white, and blue defense trains com- 
pleted their nation-wide, forty-day, 
20,000-mile industrial exploration 
Ultimate results can never be 


now on the 


tour. 
accurately measured, but that the ef- 
fort was a success cannot be doubted. 
The three trains had a total of over 
$0,000 25,000 


concerns. 


visitors, representing 


Director Floyd B. Odlum estimates 
that at least 11,000 
uncovered which can do war work. 
Several Army and Navy bottlenecks 
have already been solved as the re- 


factories were 


sult of contacts made through the 


trains. Over half of the firms rep- 


resented among the train visitors 


found something among the 60,000 








items on display which they said they 
could make. Of 862 firms checked 
in New York state, 846 said the train 
tour was of material assistance to 
them. A short time after the train 
had passed on, 122 concerns were in 
the midst of negotiating war con- 
tracts or subcontracts. Thirteen 
had already closed contracts, one of 
them involving $262,000. 

The tour produced a full quota of 
surprising discoveries. A maker of 
pretzel bending machines found the 
Army needs his equipment for gun 
mounts as badly as he needs an arma- 
ment contract. A toy maker learned 
he could produce fins for aerial bombs, 
a beer can manufacturer that he can 
turn hand grenades, fish-hook maker 
that he can supply springs for Army 
machinery, and a shower bath pro- 
ducer that his role is to make air- 
plane cowlings. And so it went across 
the land. Many manufacturers who 
visited a train to prove to themselves 
that their only salvation was an allo- 
cation by Uncle Sam of some scarce 
material went away with the knowl- 
edge that they too can get in the 
swim. 

The effort to convert civilian in- 
dustry to meet needs has 
also progressed on other fronts. One 
such move was an administrative 
change in OPM. The _ industrial 
branches of the Civilian Supply and 
Purchases Divisions, which formerly 
reported to the respective directors 
of the divisions, are now under the 
direct supervision of Director Gen- 
eral William S. Knudsen and Asso- 


wartime 
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If You Want War Work, See the Nearest CDD Office 


@ IF YOUR PLANT is facing a 
shutdown due to lack of materials 
with which to make your normal 
product and you have been unsuc- 
cessful in your efforts to get a con- 
tract for war work, go to (do not 
write) the nearest Contract Distri- 
bution Division office as shown below, 
taking along an engineer and a list 
of your plant equipment so that you 
may talk intelligently with the CDD 
engineers, and present your problem. 
They will show you the kinds of war 
work that are needed and direct you 
to the nearest and best sources of pos- 
sible contracts. Getting a war con- 
tract is not a sales job—it is an en- 
gineering and plant conversion job 
and should be handled by the engi- 
neer or production man up to the 
point where management figures the 
cost and quotes a price. Also see your 
local Chamber of Commerce for cur- 
rent list of requests for bids by all 
procurement divisions of the armed 
services and maritime commission. 

Contract Distribution Division of- 
fices are now located in the follow- 
ing ninety-six Cities: 


Albany Baltimore 
Albuquerque Bangor 
Allentown Birmingham 
Atlanta Bismarck, N. D 


Bridgeport 
Boise 

Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Casper, Wyo 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chester, Pa 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbia, $. C 
Columbus 
Dallas 

Dayton 
Nenver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 

Eau Claire, Wis 
El Paso 

Erie 
Evansville, Ind 
Fall River, Mass 
Fresno 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Helena 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville 
Johnstown 
Kansas City 
Knoxville 
Lancaster, Pa 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Lowell, Mass. 
Manchester, N 


Minneapolis 
Montpelier, Vt 
Nashville 
Newark 

New Orleans 
New York 
Norristown, Pa 
Oakland 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Ore 
Providence 
Reading 

Reno 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Shreveport 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Spokane 
Springfield, Ill 
Springfield, Mass 
Syracuse 
Tampa 

Toledo 

Tulsa 
Wheeling 
Wichita 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport, Pa 
Worcester 


Memphis Wilmington, Del 
Miami Youngstown 
Milwaukee 





ciate Director General Sidney Hill- 
man, co-bosses of OPM. This elim- 
inates red tape, and should quicken 
the conversion of civilian facilities to 
war purposes. 

The most conspicuous example of 
the type of industry-wide conversion 
of which there will be an increased 
number in the near future is supplied 
by the domestic washer and ironer in- 
dustry. Manufacturers in this field 
are now making machine gun mounts, 
following establishment of an_ in- 
dustry-wide pool of plants and en- 
gineering brains, effected with the 
assistance of OPM and the War De- 
partment. This move has been so 
successful that the Contract Distribu- 
tion Division is planning a series of 
conversion conferences. A_ similar 
mobilization program was adopted 
during World War I, and was used 
more recently by Germany. Industry 
committees, already established as ad- 
visory groups within OPM in many 
fields, will be the key to the plan- 


ning of such change-overs as has al- 


ready been achieved in the washer in- 
dustry. 

War production clinics is another 
method which is bearing increased 
fruit. Inaugurated as an experiment 
several months ago, these gatherings 
at which would-be subcontractors 
meet prime contractors seeking to 
farm out work have proved resultful. 
A recent, pre-war clinic at San Fran- 
cisco saw millions of dollars worth 
of subcontracting done right at the 
meeting. A manufacturer of a small 
stamped plastic gadget having no dis- 
cernible connection with armament 
found his product to be adaptable to 
the machinery of a dive bomber, and 
the maker of a cotton cord tipped 
with metal learned his item was an 
essential part of a parachute assem- 
bly. Estimated attendance at this 
clinic was 2,700, and more than half 
of those present began negotiations 
with either prime contractors or pro- 
curement officers of one of the armed 
forces. 

Still another approach is the per- 
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manent exhibits where manufacturers 
may examine samples of currently- 
needed equipment and parts. Such 
displays were to have been estab- 
lished in six major cities by Jan. 1. 
On the initial list were New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. In the near 
future, displays are slated to open in 
Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Los Ange- 
les, Birmingham, Buffalo, and Kansas 
City. A third group includes Dallas, 
Denver, Memphis, Milwaukee, and 
Portland, Me. In each case, exhibits 
are changed often as needs are met 
and new parts or assemblies become 
scarce. A total of about fifty per- 
manent exhibits will be established. 
The number of branch offices is also 
increasing rapidly, and now stands 
at ninety-six. At least another fifty 
will be opened. Already, there is at 
least one office in every state and a 
total of over 1,000 field employes. 

The government recognizes that 
there are thousands of plants that 
won’t be helped by any of these meth- 
ods. For them the outlook is admit- 
tedly bleak. Mr. Odlum proposed 
some time ago that two per cent of 
the available supply of scarce mate- 
rials, excepting aluminum and _per- 
haps one or two others, be set aside 
for distribution to non-convertible, 
non - essential small manufacturing 
plants which would have to close 
without such aid. This plan has not 
been finally rejected. 

The Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, the top planning agency, 
listened to Mr. Odlum’s plea. The 
result was an order to OPM to es- 
tablish a special committee to arrive 
at a policy and program of action, 
for submission to SPAB. These rec- 
ommendations have not been made as 
yet. It is unlikely that the Odlum 
two per cent plan will be accepted. 
Donald M. Nelson, executive director 
of SPAB as well as priorities chief, 
was against it even before our entry 
into the war gave him another 
reason for opposing the diversion of 
scarce materials to civilian industry. 
Undoubtedly some system will be 
adopted to keep as many “priority 
possible. The 


involve direct alloca- 


casualties” alive as 
method will 
tions, with the industries receiving 
aid probably being those with the 
highest ratio of man hours to scarce 
materials used. 
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J WAR and the desires of the Cen- 
sus Bureau to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the 1941 Census of Manu- 
factures will be taken according to 
The bureau’s 


effort to get a legislative mandate to 


all present indications. 


permit dropping of the biennial sur- 
vey in favor of a quinquennial cen 
sus to be taken for the first time in 
1943 has failed thus far. After the 
Administration proposal, S. 1627, was 
rushed through the Senate without 
so much as a record vote last sum- 
mer, the House Census Committee 
took up study of the measure in more 
deliberative fashion. Hearings were 
held on nine different days between 
Oct. 14 and Nov. 6. 


last session, 


Following the 
hearings were recessed 
subject to the call of the chairman, 
Rep. Guy L. Moser. The committee 
has not met since, and the more op- 
timistic opponents of the bill believe 
it is dead for the duration of the war. 

When a recess was announced Nov. 
6, the ostensible reason for delay was 
to give the Budget Bureau time to 
with Chairman 


comply Moser’s  re- 


quest for an estimate of what it 
would cost to make the changes pro- 
posed in the bill, including periodic 
information to be gathered by means 
of sampling as a supplement to the 
basic data collected every five years. 
That estimate has been delivered to 
Chairman Moser, it was learned, al- 
though figures contained therein have 
not been disclosed. The fact that 
no action has been taken since the 
estimate was received may be due 
largely to the outbreak of war and 
Congress’ preoccupation with legis- 
lation directly bearing on the war ef- 


tort. There are strong indications, 
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Will Take 1941 Census of Manufactures; 
S.1627 Lies Dormant 


Bureau of the Census prepares to take biennial count 
of manufacturing industry; NIAA Fight has its effect 


however, that this is not the whole 


story. Chairman Moser has made it 
clear that he opposes the measure, at 


There is 


among 


least in its present form. 
also considerable sentiment 
committee members in favor of de- 
ferring fundamental changes in cen- 
sus law until after the emergency. 
The law requires that a Census of 
Manufactures be taken for every odd 
year. Ordinarily, the Census Bureau 
begins the survey immediately after 
the close of odd years, which would 
mean the 1941 
start in January, 


census work would 
1942. This year, 
however, the bureau expected to be 
able to push through before the end 
of 1941 the bill which would per- 
mit funds already allocated for the 
manufacturing study to be used for 
other purposes. There is no longer 
any hope of that, as this is written; 
sO preparations are being made to 
take a Census of Manufactures for 
1941 on the minimum basis allow- 
able by law. Census officials have 
asked Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones for a ruling as to what this 
minimum is, thus conceding that S. 
1627 is stalled at least temporarily. 
It is known that Chairman Moser 
has made every effort to get Sen. 
Josiah W. Bailey, chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, to take 
action on House Joint Resolution 213. 
This resolution has been before the 
Senate committee for months with- 
out action. It is not concerned with 
the quinquennial proposal, but does 
include other features incorporated in 
S. 1627. 
it and pushed it through the House 
before 


1627. The resolution authorizes the 


Chairman Moser introduced 


hearings were opened on S. 








Census Bureau to disclose heretofore 
confidential information to the Office 
of Production Management, thus an- 
swering one of the pleas of census 
officials. Chairman Moser feels that 
enactment of the resolution would 
Such 
fundamental changes as the establish- 


meet the emergency situation. 


ment of a quinquennial census of in- 
dustry and business could wait until 
after the war. 

The opposition of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, ex- 
pressed both through the testimony 
of President W. D. Murphy and other 
official representatives, as well as by 
the letters and telegram sent to the 
House committee by scores of mem- 
bers, has had a telling effect despite 
the efforts of census officials to dis- 
count NIAA. The battle will not 
be won until S. 1627 is buried finally 
by the House committee, but the cur- 
rent outlook is encouraging. 


Reorganize Census Bureau 
For Wartime Service 


@ IMMEDIATE 
the Bureau of the Census to best 
meet the special needs of our national 
defense effort was announced Dec. 
18 by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 


reorganization of 


Jones. 

The reorganization plan divides the 
bureau into three major parts. 
Grouped under one Assistant Director 
are the following five divisions: Agri- 
culture, Basic Materials, Manufac- 
tures, Business, and Current Manu- 
factures Reports. The first four di- 
visions are in general concerned pri- 
marily with economic matters. Funds 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Why Advertising Is Necessary During War 


To THe Eprror: It should be the 
objective of every manufacturing com- 


pany in these times to prevent the im- 
pairment of its standing and prestige 
in its industry. This involves retaining 
as much as possible of the acquaint- 
ance, good will, and pre-emergency 
business of the firm and this, of course, 
is now difficult in defense industries. 
Maintaining friendly relations with 
former customers, even if not many 
sales can be made, is also necessary. 


Advertising will do this better, more 
easily, and more economically than any 
other means. 

Advertising also will produce more 
inquiries from defense industries and 
add new customers. 


Advertising media should also be 
used during these times to keep the 
customers informed of all changes and 
improvements made and being made in 
the type of equipment they are using 
even though they may not make pur- 
chases for several years. 

H. L. DoNAHOWER, 
President, Standard Conveyor 
Company, North St. Paul, Minn. 
vvy 


To THE Eprror: We know from 
our experience during the first World 
War, when Reliance Electric was one 
of a handful of U. S. plants per- 
mitted to operate uninterruptedly 
through a period of power shortage 
which closed the rest for one or more 
working days a week, that electric 
motor drives are recognized as vital 
to all-out production in plants mak- 
ing the materials of war. 

Mindful of this, our general sales 
program today is based on showing 
how motor drives can be used most 
effectively to speed work. 


We use advertising as an econom- 
ical means of spreading this story— 
which assumes greater importance as 


the need for continuing to increase 
production becomes apparent in in- 
dustry after industry. 
CLARENCE L. COLLENS, 
President, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Company, Cleveland. 
ee 

To tHE Eprror: This company is 
definitely committing itself to con- 
tinue its advertising during this war 
period for the following reasons: 

1. We are very anxious to maintain 
our competitive position in the post- 
war economy. 

2. We are determined to use every 
effort to keep up the morale of our 
distributing organization. 


3. We are making every effort to 
maintain the morale of our sales and 
advertising departments. Of necessity, 
the theme of our advertising may 
change, but our appropriation, as far 
as we can see now, will not. 

J. E. Oris, Jr., 
President, Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind. 
T ¥ F 

To tHE Eprror: While we are not 
increasing our advertising appropria- 
tion, yet we are continuing to keep our 
name and wares before the public, es- 
pecially as there are constant develop- 
ments, and as we are certainly going 
to need the commercial business when 
the emergency is at an end. Right at 
the moment, while we are doing the 
largest volume of commercial or 
civilian business in our history, never- 
theless, it is only such business as is 
indirectly for defense purposes. 

Like all manufacturers who produce 
up-to-date and quality products, we 
feel that if we could only properly ac- 
quaint the purchasing public with the 
benefits that our products would ac- 
cord, we would have no difficulty in 
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utilizing the capacity of our six plants, 
even in dull periods. 
E. B. FREEMAN, 
President, B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Boston. 
3 

To THE Eprror: My viewpoint on 
why advertising is necessary during 
war, which you requested, can be 
summed up as follows: 

1. To retain the recognition of our 
products among Allis-Chalmers cus- 
tomers and prospects, and by doing so, 
build a solid foundation of preference 
and good will that will be necessary 
to make sales after the war. 

2. To show the vital part industry 
and Allis-Chalmers play in the war 
efforts of our country. 

3. To present to defense industries 
new ideas that may enable them to 
produce more vitally needed equipment 
with their existing machinery. 

WaLTeR GEIST, 

Vice-President, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Company, Milwaukee. 
, we 
QUARTERMASTER DATA 


To THE Eprror: This office desires 
to supply informational and pictorial 
assistance to advertising agencies wish- 
ing basic or background material for 
service to clients supplying Quarter- 
master items. 

The volume of requests from adver- 
tising agencies indicates the advisabil- 
ity of a service of this nature through 
which the highly specialized needs of 
advertising agencies may be served. 

For the Quartermaster General: 

R. A. Osmun, Colonel, Q.M.C., 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
* ¥ 

PRIORITIES CASUALTY 


To THE Eprror: Since first reading 
the article, ‘$35 Advertising Expendi- 
ture Nets Million-Dollar Sub-Con- 
tract,” in the November issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MarKETING, I find myself 
continually re-reading this interesting 
story. It seems that we find ourselves 
in very much the same predicament as 
did Mr. Nack of Rowe Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

We are manufacturers of package 
delivery bodies—having placed thou- 
sands of our units among the nation’s 
outstanding fleet operators and we be- 
lieve they are very good bodies. Up 
until recently our shop of three hun- 
dred employes consisting of welders, 
metal finishers, sheet metal workers, 
and assembly line workers, had been 
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To tHe Boo Eprror, ALMIGHTY: 
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turning out from ten to fifteen jobs a 
day. Now, because of the drastic pro- 
duction curtailment of truck chassis 
for civilian consumption, we find that 
we are able to secure chassis for only 
three or four units a day. Being the 
highest paid commercial body ship in 
United States, it is very obvious that 
we can’t remain in business under 
these conditions. As in the case of the 
Rowe Mfg. Company, defense busi- 
ness can be our salvation. 

It is my intention to be in Chicago 
shortly and with your permission | 
would like very much to spend a few 
minutes discussing our problem in re- 
lation to the problem confronted by 
Mr. Nack of Rowe Mfg. Company. 

R. C. YATEs, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Transporta- 
tion Engineers, Inc., Detroit. 


a =. 
WAR COOPERATION 

To tHe Eprror: Would it be pos- 
sible to codperate with governmental 
publicity departments to use talents of 
local advertising men to assist in local 
publicity problems? 

For instance, government may want 
the public to have better instruction 
on civilian defense techniques. Local 
advertising men not only in large cities 
but in small suburban towns where 
they are residents could codperate with 
town officials, local newspapers, and 
town clubs and organizations in mak- 
ing speeches, writing material, helping 
to organize defense corps. 

Advertising men could be used to 
help edit and write many types of 
specifications. 

Advertising men could be used to 
receive, interpret, and clearly report 
the complaints, problems, and sugges- 
tions of local civilians, business men, 
town organizations. 

Advertising men could set up a 
board to study and make recommenda- 
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ANONYMousS, Cleveland. 


tions on how to save paper and metal 


in the graphic arts industry. For in- - 


stance, size of magazines could be re- 
duced if advertisers would pay same 
rates for smaller space ads—a saving 
in magazine paper bulk, metals for en- 
gravings. 

Advertising men could be used for 
propaganda purposes to bolster civilian 
morale and excite greater effort. 

R. G. SUTHERIN, 
Advertising Manager, Bakery Equip- 
ment Division, American Machine & 
Foundry Company, New York. 
, Vw 
THE JOB IS TO DELIVER 

To tHe Eprror: As an industrial 
advertising executive | am_ getting 
pretty fed up with the current con- 
tinual shrieking about “the place of 
advertising in a war economy” 
this continual concern by publishers 
and others having to do with adver- 
tising trying so hard to keep their 
own particular pots boiling violently. 

It is my opinion that any indus- 
trial advertising department that is 
properly integrated into the corporate 
organization of which it is a part is 
not occupied just now with the prob- 
lem of how to keep industrial adver- 
tising from dying. Instead it is oc- 
cupied (just as it was in time of 
peace) with its part in helping the 
corporation to design, produce, and 
ship needed materials and to help its 
customers to design, produce, and 
ship needed materials. Only to the 
extent to which publication space, di- 
rect mail, etc., will assist that ob- 
jective is it being or will it be recom- 
mended and used. 

And, in my humble opinion, the 
only problem facing industrial adver- 
tisers today is to design, produce, and 
ship needed materials. 

We have never operated our adver- 
tising on the basis of preparing a so- 
called budget or schedule ahead. In- 


stead we operate a “continuous per- 
formance.” We increase or decrease 
as month to month conditions make 
such change desirable. We put new 
ideas, new publications, and new 
means to work as rapidly as we can 
see a way to use them effectively. We 
discontinue old practices and old ideas 
as soon as we are convinced that they 
are not helpful to our objective. 
H. F. MarsHALt, 
Advertising and Assistant Sales 
Manager, Warren Webster & 
Company, Camden, N. J. 
_ 


RE: THE COPY CHASERS 

To THE Eprror: This is one of those 
“letters to the editor.” 

At our Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland the other night a man of 
somewhat unusual intelligence at- 
tacked the unfairness of The Copy 
Chasers. He was somewhat plain- 
spoken. And I agreed with him 
heartily. 

It so happens that page labeled, 
“O. K. As Inserted,” in your issue 
dated March, 1940, carried a rather 
glowing bit of praise of the advertis- 
ing of one of our clients, calling at- 
tention particularly to the copy which 
the advertising manager and myself 
had worked on together. It took The 
Copy Chasers twenty-nine lines to ex- 
press their enthusiasm for our material. 


In the October, 1941, issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, in making 
their remarks about winners of First 
Awards they referred to this same ad- 
vertisers’ copy, viz: “very dull prod- 
uct copy.” Yet, as Li’l Abner says, 
“as any fool can see,” the copy was 
improved over 1940 copy. How do I 
know? Because the advertising man- 
ager and I had more material to work 
with, and we possibly know good copy 
as well as The Copy Chasers do. It 
could be, you know. 

In another instance where a client 
of ours won a First Award, they dis- 
missed the job with “big pix, descrip- 
tions of installations.” This was 
rather stupid from any point of view, 
but more so from the standpoint of 
self-appointed critics, since very 
strong sales arguments are presented 
by the oldest successful device in copy 
—factual testimonials that are far 
from dry reading to an industrial ex- 
ecutive. A similar half-baked opinion 
was expressed about a third client’s 
work, which also won a First Award 
at Toronto. 

I wish to charge The Copy Chasers 
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with either deliberate unfairness or 
just plain stupidity on the face of the 


facts, which are these: 

Surely, by any method of reasoning, 
the best judge and jury of industrial 
advertising would be a “jury of peers” 
or the very people to whom such ad- 
directed. That is the 
method in use today which, for rather 
obvious reasons, The Copy Chasers 
would supplant with their own cock- 
eyed ideas. Cockeyed? 
if the typical reader of industrial ad- 
vertising copy isn’t the best judge of 
what he is attracted by, what he likes, 
then who is? 


vertising is 


Yes, because 


Surely not three ac- 
count executives in as many general 
advertising agencies in the East, which 
I understand is the locale and calling 
of The Copy Chasers. 

First Award winners at the Toronto 
convention were picked by “throwing 
darts” and this myopic trio of “ex- 
perts” presumes that there were no 
more than ten because they had no 
more room on the back of their en- 
velope for Honestly, 


Ralph, 


dyspeptic impatience with anything 


comments. 
such comments reflect a 
but “what they like’—and who the 
hell really cares what The Copy Chas- 
ers like? Then why the fuss? Be- 
cause, Ralph, these people haven’t the 
moral courage to sign their names and 
come out in the open, but like com- 
mon gangsters hit from the darkness 
of anonymity, and having the backing 
of a periodical largely supported by 
the grace and good will of industrial 
advertisers and industrial advertising 
men, take on an aura of importance 
and an air of superiority that, to make 
an understatement, is impressive only 
to the uninitiated. 


In every illustration used for one of 
our award-winning’ clients, there are 
five visible and very important ele- 
type of 


ments of information—(1) 


machine (2) size of machine (3) 
adaptability of machine (4) tooling 
arrangement of machine and (5) ob- 
vious elimination of certain operations 
usually done on “second operation” 
machines! Do you honestly believe 
these self-appointed Copy Chasers can 
even understand that photograph? Of 
course not. But not a plant superin- 
tendent looks at one of these illustra- 
tions and fails to get all these five 
points at a glance and—without read- 


ing a line of copy. When I contend 


that The Copy Chasers are myopic, I 
Pil go all 


the way and say flatly that, as general 


um pulling my punches. 


agency men, they probably understand 
less about industrial advertising than 
any other three men I’ve ever heard 
talk or write on the subject. 

I think the chief point is that The 
Copy Chasers honestly believe that lit- 
tle difference exists between industrial 
advertising and that addressed to the 
Having been an ac- 
count executive in one of the largest 
and notably one of the best copy 
agencies in this country, writing gen- 


general public. 


eral advertising copy, I can say as a 
qualified writer that a difference exists 
which they evidently don’t sense, or 
understand, between general and in- 
dustrial copy. 


That this is true is indicated by the 
almost invariable choice of The Copy 
Chasers of that advertisement which 
carries a “picturesque” caption or a 
“mystery” headline, smacking of gen- 


If The 


Copy Chasers’ selection at Toronto had 


eral advertising technique. 


been made through the eyes of a 
reader of industrial copy, possibly their 
sarcastic cracks and Olympian wisdom 
would carry more weight and arouse 
And it would not be 
short of just being a good neighbor to 


less contempt. 


give the Canadians credit for (1) hav- 
ing as good judgment as their own, 
since they ARE industrial executives 
who did the judging, and (2) being 
entirely devoid of the ability of passing 
judgment on the basis of “technical 
excellence” of advertising—which The 
Copy Chasers asserted was the basis for 
their judgment! 

The one thing the average industrial 
reader cannot do is to pass upon the 
“technical excellence” of advertising, 
if I know what it means. On the 
other hand, when agency men and ad- 
vertising managers were the judges, it 
was impossible not to allow a measure 
of “technical excellence” to determine 
And that just makes 
sense, doesn’t it, Ralph? 


the judgment. 


Did you ever see a fighter fouled in 
the ring, Ralph? I mean purposely? 
The Copy Chasers hit below the belt 
too in many instances. I imagine the 
boys in Toronto loved their comments, 
for I happen to know that they were 
sincerely happy in that their group 
of industrial executives as judges took 
the time to give the work away from 
their jobs in industrial plants, and did 
it honestly. 

JOHN C. STEPHAN, 
President, Stephan National Industrial 


Advertising, Cleveland. 
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CONSERVING PAPER 


To THE Eprror: To help reduce the 
tremendous amount of waste in direct 
mail, our advertising department is 
attached 
graphed letter to all companies sending 


forwarding the mimeo- 
printed material into the department 
which is not essential to our activi- 
ties. In each case the reproduction of 
the plate or the address is being at- 
tached to the letter to facilitate re- 
moval of the name from the mailing 
list. 

It is our feeling that this is a patri- 
otic move which could well be fol- 
lowed by all other advertising men and 
many others who receive large quan- 
We thought that 
by publishing this suggestion in your 


tities of direct mail. 


columns it could be very quickly 
spread throughout the country. 

This is in no way to be construed 
as an effort to stop or reduce profit- 
able and sound direct mail activities. 
It is our intention that it act only to 
reduce the number of misdirected 
mailings. 

We are remembering Pearl Harbor. 

GRAHAM ROHRER, 
Advertising Supervisor, Baldwin 
Southwark Division, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen: 

In view of the increasing scarcity of 
paper we are going to suggest that you 
remove the attached name from your mail 
ing list. 

While in the past we have been glad 
for the opportunity of seeing this mate 
rial, it is not essential to our activities 

As a contribution to America’s war et 
fort, we feel it our duty to help you make 
this saving 


“Fo 
OF PARTICULAR VALUE 

To tHE Eprror: We have had your 
1942 Market Data Book Number for 
a couple of weeks now and found it 
to be of tremendous value to us in de- 
termining 1942 budgets for many of 
our clients. The latest figures on hous- 
ing and construction, as well as on 
agriculture, have been of particular 
value. 

My biggest complaint is that you 
are unable to get this information to 
us until the end of October and some- 
times, such as this year, the first of 
November. Frankly, I would like to 
see you step up the publication date 
one month in order to allow us more 
time to use your book when determin- 
ing the next year’s budget recommen- 
dations. 

You’re doing a swell job, keep it up. 

J. G. KUESTER. 
J. G. Kuester and Associates, York, Pa. 
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Show the nation’s power 
men how your equipment 
can help them... 












ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Does the War 
Call for New Copy? 


| have had a meeting with our sales 
manager on the subject of copy theme 
for 1942. He seemed reasonably sat- 
isfied and so tentatively we will plan 
on continuing our present advertising 
theme through the coming year. 
However, | am not certain that this 
is the best plan, so | am sending you 
several copies of our current ads and 
will be very glad to have your com- 
ment on them. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


I have reviewed your advertise- 
ments and believe they are reasonably 
satisfactory for present conditions; 
however, I do not believe you are 
making the most of your opportu- 
nity. 

While it is true that we have been 
working on our Defense Program for 
about two years, since the eighth of 
December we have been at war and 
because we have been shocked con- 
tinually by the situation abroad our 
senses are so deadened that it 18 dif - 
heult for us to fully realize the far 
reaching significance of our new sit- 
uation. We are at war to the death 
with Japan, Germany, and Italy— 
there is great power on both sides. 
Many years in time, many billions in 
dollars, and many millions in_ lives 


may be required before victory is ours. 


The situation also develops many 
opportunities for new and different 
advertising themes. All advertising 
will not take advantage of the situa- 
tion fer many months to come— 
much advertising is still appearing 
that was written before war was de- 
clared. Some advertising is appearing 
that was written after war was de- 
clared but still does not take into con- 
sideration the changed situation. 

If you are ingenious enough to 
change your tack in order to meet 
the changed interests of your custom- 
ers ind prospective customers, you 
may be ible to greatly step up the 


value of you idvertising The nat 


44 


ural changes in theme from_peace- 
time economy to wartime economy 
are graphically presented in the report 
of Mr. Staehle’s talk elsewhere in this 


sue. 


Should Publishers Promote 
Editorial Material? 


As you know, we have done an 
outstanding job from an_ editorial 
standpoint. We have delved deeply 
into our various subjects and pro- 
duced authoritative material of great 
value at the present time. Many men 
who have read these articles have 
commented most — enthusiastically 
about them and | am wondering what 
you as an advertiser might suggest 
that we could do to insure careful 
reading of such material by all of 
our subscribers in order that it will 
be most beneficial. 

PUBLISHER. 


We are of the opinion that a large 
number of fine editorials and articles 
are published that do not get to the 
men who really would value them 
most highly. There are many rea- 
sons for this. Magazines, like men, 
differ greatly. Some have little merit 
but display their wares so pleasingly 
that they get by beautifully—others 
of great merit bury or keep their 
values hidden. Particularly in the 
industrial field, publishers employ ed- 
itors who may have great knowledge 
of the industry and ability to write 
articles helpful to those in the busi- 
ness, but little or no ability in the art 
of presentation. 

In your case, we believe it would 
pay to discontinue advertising on your 
front cover and use this space for 
featuring one or two editorials or ar- 
ticles of merit. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to either write a letter to cer- 
tain divisions of your subscribers, tell- 
ing about this or that article or, on 
occasion, reprint it. A subscriber who 
would never read very much of your 
magazine might take home the re- 
print, secure great value from read- 


ing the irticle, decide he was miussing 
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much by not reading your magazine 
more carefully and become a better 
reader. 

One magazine sends a simple post 
card featuring an article to one group 
of its subscribers after another, ac- 
cording to classifications, and in this 
way at the end of six months or a 
year has called the special attention 
of every subscriber to an article or 
two once or twice a year. By the way, 
this is of very great service to your 
advertisers as well and service of this 
kind should be featured to them. 


Anniversary Advertising 


We are about to celebrate our 100th 
anniversary and, while we have our 
paid program about ready, we are 
wondering just how we can get the 
greatest amount of free publicity on 
this occasion. Have you any sug- 
gestions? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Anniversaries usually do not repre- 
sent very good editorial material. 
Editors believe that others are not 
quite so interested in your anniver- 
sary as you are. If, in the beginning 
of your anniversary year you save a 
month or two for general publicity 
before you begin your advertising, no 
doubt you will secure better co- 
operation. 

Either of the following two meth- 
ods may be used: Invite the editor 
of the magazine reaching your best 
market in for a visit. Tell him about 
your anniversary, have him meet the 
oficers of your company, go through 
your plant, learn something about 
the history of your business, and then 
see if you can get him to prepare a 
feature story. This system will prob- 
ably secure a better story than you 
could get if you syndicate your his- 
tory with photographs to a great 
number of magazines at the same 
time. You will have to be the judge 
as to which system will work best for 
you—obviously if the material is syn- 
dicated, you will not get so good a 
representation in each magazine as 
you will on the exclusive basis. After 
you have done as well as you think 
is possible with the publicity mate- 
rial, then you can start the advertis- 
ing of your anniversary in its various 


forms 


Sanger Adds Powder Metallurgy 


Powder Metallurgy, Inc., manufacturer 
ot products pressed from metal powder, 
has appointed Alan Bridgman Sanger, 
New York, to handle its advertising 
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SURVEYS to 


the Past 90 Days 
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in September, 1941, The Oil and Gas Journal ‘made a 
broad offer to oil field equipment manufacturers or their 
agencies to pay costs of readership surveys directed to 
their own customers or prospects, in any division (except 
marketing) or occupational group of the petroleum industry. 


Eleven surveys have been completed during last 90 days, 
each directed to a specific market, including drilling, pro- 
ducing, pipe line, refining and natural gasoline manufac- 
turers. THE JOURNAL WON SURVEYS IN EACH OF THE FIVE 
DIVISIONS, directed to executives, contractors, superintend- 
ents, engineers, foremen, and purchasing agents. Com- 
posite returns to date include 7,634 letters mailed and 


OUR OFFER STILL STANDS... 


lt you hat ncerning the readership preterene e of your 
cept The Oil and Gas Journal Offer. 


division ‘(except Marketing) or oc 


e any doubts co 
wn customers and prospects, ac 
Vail 200 to 500 letters to any 
pational groups asking which oil trade papers they read and prefer 
of 10 cents 


There is 


Compile your own returns. Bill the Journal at the rate 


r letter at the time your tabulated results are submitted 


0 obligation We pay, win or lose. 
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Oil Industry 
Show The 


Oil and Gas Journal 





2,014 replies received (a 26% return)—showing the Journal 
preferred nearly 2 to 1 (see chart). 


Such readership preference is not new among oil men, 
however, as The Journal was first in 21 out of 23 surveys 
made during last 10 years by the largest industrial manu- 
facturers in the country, proving that they have for a long 
time recognized this as the most direct way of judging the 
value of trade publications. 


Returns on the 11 recent surveys are on file at our office 
and available for inspection. Ask any of our representa- 
tives listed below for a breakdown by industry divisions 
or occupational groups. 


Concentrate Your Advertising in the 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


211 S. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 


CHICAGO 
Cc. R. Farmer 
105 W. Madison St. 


YORK 
fen 4. Langley 
ington Ave. 


CLEVELAND 
Howard Markt 
Leader Building 


“d 
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TULSA 
Mitchell Tucker 
211 S$. Cheyenne Ave. 


E. KLAPPENBACH, Vice President 


HOUSTON 
Wayne Rives 
617 Caroline St. 


LOS ANGELES 
J. H. Tinkham 
1406 5S. Grand Ave. 


ENGLAND 
A. J. Chambers 
72 Cole Park Road 
Twikenham 
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ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 





Holiday Greetings and Books Inject 


the Personal El 


@® THERI 


year when the personal element may 


IS one time during the 


be injected into business relations, and 
when it is generally appreciated and 
well received, and that is at the holi- 
day season. Many companies do this 
simply, yet effectively, with an appro- 
priate greeting usually in the form of 
a card or booklet. Some of these Jean 
strictly toward the personal with the 
name of the company only embodied 
in the message and signed by the in- 
dividual who represents the company 
in each case, while others feature the 
company more prominently, but in 
good taste. 

The selection of cards issued by in- 
dustrial advertisers in the accompany- 
ing illustration shows fairly well the 
range of this type of promotion. The 
Marmon-Herrington piece is a French 
fold with a tipped-in night color view 
of the office entrance showing through 
a die cut. The message comes from 


Bailey 


Meter (¢ ompany uses an ingenious die 


the executives and employes. 


cut arrangement in the inside of the 
greeting folder to carry one of the 
company’s celluloid pocket calendars 
with short poster copy on the back in 
red and blue, thus serving a dual pur- 
pose. 

The little booklet at the left with 
the bear in brown reverse came from 
J. M. Bryant & Sons Company, Clarks 
ville, Ark., manufacturer of staves. It 
carries this interesting message on the 
inside pages, also printed in reverse on 
heavy card: “The ‘Baerenmutz,’ or 
Bear, is a tasty and decorative Christ- 


mas confection of gallant Switzerland. 


46 





ement 


MARMON RTERINGTOS 


A selection of holiday greeting cards used by industrial advertisers as part of the general 
sales promotion program. Each one ties the company into the piece with good taste 


This is a symbol of sentiment and, in 
these days of turmoil, carries greater 
weight than ever so we send you 
the “Baerenmutz’ (would that it be 
real) so appropriate for this gala holi- 
day season, as an expression of our 
sentiment and esteem. May it indicate 
our sincere greetings and appreciation 
for your good will.” Signed by the 
company name and “The Stavery.” 
Bound with red Cellulux. 

The Rockwell Kent woodcut done 
in black and turquoise on white is 


tipped on the front of a gray French 


fold. A simple greeting carries the 
signature of Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany, Inc. Cochrane Corporation dis- 
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plays its mame prominently on _ the 
front of the next folder, which inside 
has a tipped-in print in sepia of a pic- 
ture painted in 1864 by C. Schussele 
for Joseph Harrison, Jr., founder of 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works (Coch- 
rane’s predecessor) and later engraved 
on steel by John Sartain. The caption 
tells the story of the iron worker who 
usurped the seat of honor at the un- 
veiling of the throne when the temple 
of Jerusalem was completed and was 
mob by King 


Solomon in recognition of his crafts- 


protected from the 


manship. 
The LeBlond Machine Tool Com- 
pany booklet, lithographed in three 
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Interesting die cut promotion piece for United States Rubber hose; eight pages, 6!/2x14 
inches, done in three colors to show the hose in true color. Branch office or dealer's name 
is imprinted through the oval opening at the top. At the right is a stiffener used in mailing 
the piece, which has been put to good use as a decimal chart, thus taking full advantage of 
the expenditure and making it @ promotion piece as well as insuring receipt in good condition 


Sales Promotion . . 





colors and silver, utilizes an interest 
ing step-page arrangement with the 
last letter of the heading on each right 
hand page spelling out “Greetings.” 
Each spread carries its own greeting 
slong with a picture of one of the 
company’s lathes 


SKF, 


folder at the lower right only by wood 


Inc., is ‘identified with the 
initials intermingled with the military 
toys under the Christmas tree and a 
shield bearing an eagle in flight clutch- 
ing a bearing. The formal greeting 
an individual. The 


illustration is a natural color photo 


inside is signed by 


graphic reproduction tipped in an em 
bossed panel. 

Among the booklets which are sent 
out along with a card of holiday greet- 
ings are the leather bound vest pocket 
diaries used by General Electric, West 
Carboloy 


inghouse, and Company. 


These books include pages of appro 
priate technical data and vital statis 
tics, maps of the continents in color, 
etc. The Westinghouse book included 
1 renewable note pad in the back. The 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. 


Equipment Com 


Company, and 
American Foundry 
pany issue monthly memo books wit! 
each dated page carrying a thought 
for the day; advertising and suitable 
data appear on the covers and cente! 
spread. Books of these types develop 
into valued remembrance advertising 
Strong Electric Corporation, Tole 
do, issued its holiday greeting in the 
form of a jig saw puzzle, neatly pac ked 
und mailed in an appropriate box. 
American Rolling Mill Company 1s 
holiday 


sued its customary greetings 


in the form of a large, colorful eard 
packed mn each shipment luring the 


holiday season 
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U. S. Rubber Issues 
New Hose Manual 


@ A NEW hose 
“Eight Plies of Useful Hose Informa- 


manual entitled 
tion” has been issued by the Mechani- 
cal Goods United 
States Rubber Company. The book is 


Division of the 


in the form of an enlarged section of 
hose, with each page representing one 
ply. 

The following products are shown 
by cut-away sectional drawings: 
steam hose, water hose, suction hose, 
air hose, and oil and gasoline hose. In 
addition, each page carries a “helpful 
hose hint” such as “Be sure that your 
receiving department is instructed to 
rubber hose; 


use care in unpacking 


Holiday greetings were extended to the cus- 
tomers of The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany last month with a large card included 
in all shipments. The cards were | 4x20 inches 
printed in red and green on white. The red 
and white stripes suggested a flag, while 
@ green cedar bough over a white sil- 
houetted Christmas tree lent a festive air 
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grab-hooks, knives, sharp tools, and 
chains often ruin hose before it goes 
into service.” 

Following the company’s usual prac- 
tice, in mailing the piece a stiffener 
was inserted into the envelope to pro- 
tect it from bending, and to make it 
also serve a second purpose a decimal 
equivalent chart was printed in blue 
on one side. In a mailing during the 


baseball 


was used on which was printed the 


season last year, a_ stiffener 


playing schedule of both leagues for 
It has been found 
that these stiffeners when carefully 


the entire season. 


planned more than pay their way by 
the use they are given. 

+ 
Issues Booklet to 
Expedite Plant Trips 
@ IN WAR TIME the 


company will be escorting 


occasions 
when a 
visitors through its plant are, gen- 
erally speaking, going to be fewer. By 
the same token, the trips which are 
permitted will probably be many times 
more important than those of normal 
times. 

To hold to a minimum the time 
away from their desks of men visiting 
its Cleveland plant, Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company has in recent 
months chartered air transports to ex 


“Best Seller of the Month Shovel Display” 
being promoted by Ingersoll Steel & Disc Di- 
vision, Borg-Warner Corporation, to encour- 
age dealers to display the line with appro- 
priate types for the various months of the 
year. It is given free to dealer with an order 
for an assortment best suited to his trade 
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pedite the arrival and return home of 





individuals coming from points sufh- 
ciently distant to require overnight 
journeys by any other means of trans- 
portation. 

As another step designed for the 
same purpose—to conserve the time of 
important visitors—the company has 
recently completed a booklet entitled 
“Making Reliance Motors.” Printed by 
offset and containing a number of 
illustrations, the sixteen-page booklet, 
8'4x5'% inches in size, provides a 
brief, to-the-point exposition of the 


operations involved in the making of 
As 


distributed to members of a 


Reliance motors, generators, and other ae 
RA. visiting group, the booklet has also 
electrical equipment. ; 
been provided with a supplementary, 

loose jacket containing a step-by-step 


GENERAL @ ExactRic identification of departments and 
"me 74° 7, hs 
Ses) GA. Praline Raperet = ing numbers corresponding with the 


me Seow AD 


manufacturing processes. Cards bear- 


numbered paragraphs on the jackct 





have been posted about the factory to 
complete in the observer’s mind the 
tie-up of specific operations with the 
ne information given about them. 

7 taiiee Gar Sohdoae + 

Window Display Features 

Copper Mine Interior 

@ A LARGE, life size, cut-away sec- 
tion of a copper mine, showing actual 





Vale er t 


machines used in mining, is drawing 


pret tyalion unprecedented crowds to the huge 


show window at the New York head- 





quarters of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company. This display, said to 
be the only one of its kind—of such 
proportions—ever attempted in a win- 


dow, is the second of a series of edu- 


Front page of new tabloid style house organ 
inaugurated by General Electric Company 
to highlight the news of the month at G-E 
as well as bits of the human side of the busi- A vein in 
ness. Page size is 13'/ax18'/2 inches and the 
first issue consisted of four pages. It will be 
published every other month at Schenectady 


cational exhibits sponsored by the com- 
pany. 

an underground drift, 
simulating “chalcopyrite” or copper- 
bearing ore, glistens with particles of 
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A selection of pages from a booklet which deals humorously with the various steps taken 
in mailing a letter. After amusing the reader to the state of laughter, the booklet closes 
with a couple of pages in a more serious vein devoted to explaining the simple and eco- 
nomical method of handling business mail by the Pitney-Bowes postage meter mail system 
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Another of the series of window displays used by Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company at its 
New York headquarters, this one showing how some CP tools are used in copper mining 


copper. The “mine” serves as a realis- 
tic background for displaying mining 
equipment, poised “in action.” In- 
cluded in the line of machines dem- 
onstrated are: a stoper, motor drifter, 
diamond core drill, sinker drill, sump 
pump. Narrow gauge car tracks in 
the foreground, as well as picks and 
shovels, indicate how the mined ore 
will be transported to the surface for 
refining. Indirect lighting, and a beam 
of light through the shaft “ceiling” 
effectively create the illusion of depth. 

To acquaint the thousands of inter- 
ested spectators with the functions of 
various machines, a description of each 
piece of equipment, and its applica- 
tion in mining, are shown. Actual sam- 
ples of copper-bearing ore and cores 
drills add further 
realism to the display. 


from diamond 


Be 
ADP x SHAPED 


‘STON RINGS 
WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO. 


HILAOE r ANt RONTO 





In recognition of their long service as job- 
bers of Wilkening Mfg. Company, Philadel- 
phia, over 300 of the company’s distributors 
have been awarded special plaques for store 
display. They serve to remind the jobber of 
his long association with the manufacturer 
and impress the trade with merit of product 
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Agencies’ Views 


ment which might result from the 
publication of the wrong kind of ad- 
vertising copy at this juncture. 

Also many companies who in the 
closing months of 1941 have built 
their copy around defense applications 
have concluded that the theme has 
worr thin. 

Other companies have long since 
switched to what has generally been 
labeled “institutional advertising.” 
Many advertisers, however, strenuously 
object to this type of approach even 
though they recognize the need for 
merely keeping a name before the buy- 
ing public. 

Back in 1921 (1 think it was 1921) 
the Chicago Tribune gave much pub- 
licity to the slogan, “1921 will reward 
fighters.” The theme for next year 
might very well be “1942 will reward 
writers”—providing they can steer the 
course between the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of too much selling on one hand 
and blatant pompousness on the other. 

Some companies who reduced their 
expenditures for direct mail and busi- 
ness paper advertising in the middle of 
1941 have taken a second look at the 
situation and decided to expand these 
activities. At least they had so decided 
up until war was declared. What they 
will do now probably no one knows. 


Problem Is to Keep 
Position in Field 


Ina A. THomMaS, PresipeNtT, MEEK 
AND THOMAS, INC., YOUNGSTOWN, 
O.: None of our clients is anticipat- 
ing a reduction from schedule for 
1942. This applies to business papers, 
direct mail, catalogs, etc. My personal 
belief, however, is that there might be 
some decrease from the standpoint of 
direct mail when the business for 1942 
is totaled. 

The greatest problem facing indus- 
trial advertisers is to be able to keep 
their position in the field with recogni- 
tion of the high quality of the prod- 
ucts they manufacture, in spite of the 
fact that in many cases they cannot 
make deliveries. We anticipate meet- 
ing this problem for our clients by 
preparing ads which describe the salient 
features of their products and the 
service the products render 


Programs Continue 


Frep GLEN SMALL, New Yoru: It 
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appears that there will be no definite 
tendency toward expansion among our 
clients, but on the other hand we have 
had no cancellations of any conse- 
quence, nor even curtailments, result- 
ing from shortages of materials or 
other current factors. 

I think the present fairly satisfac- 
tory outlook is due largely to the good 
work done by the business papers, in- 
cluding of course INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, and by the NIAA and other 
groups, in presenting the reasons why 
curtailment of advertising and sales 
promotion activities would be disas- 
trous to many firms engaged in indus- 
trial marketing, particularly in the 
light of World War I experience. 


Advertising Man Must 
Keep Up With Changes 


J. R. Hopkins, Cuicaco: 1942 ad- 
vertising volume will probably show 
increased volume in magazines and 
possibly decreased volume in direct 
mail—because direct mail tends to 
bring more immediate results and im- 
mediate results will seldom be desired. 
To borrow Koppers’ expression—we 
industrial advertising men are more 
than ever before “vice-presidents in 
charge of the future.” It is our job 
to see that our companies can operate 
either at a profit or at a minimum of 
loss when the going gets tough after 
the war. 

To do this we realize that there is 
an enormous shift of customer person- 
nel—and regardless of this shifting, 
changing mailing list we must keep 
our old friends and customers and 
make as many new friends as we pos- 
sibly can so that we will have more 
accounts from which to draw orders 
when orders are hard to get. We must 
also be sound and effective public re- 
lations counsel and accurate students 
of applied psychology of selling. We 
must also assume full responsibility for 
selling the idea of private enterprise— 
selling the worth, the intrinsic worth, 
and value of business—to the Amer- 
ican people, with full realization of 
the fact that we are becoming more 
and more and more a socialistic nation. 

Lastly we must keep our minds open 
and be more alert than we have ever 
been before to change—changing mar- 
kets, changing thinking, changing 
standards of living, changing business, 
changing finances, and_ inevitable 
changing of advertising appeal. The 
world of business is changing fast. It 


is a challenge to every advertising man 
as to whether he can change fast 
enough to keep pace. 


More Educational Copy 


H. L. FisHer, PrResipent, Rickarp 
AND CoMPANY, New York: Accord- 
ing to our observations, industrial ad- 
vertising appropriations for 1942 will 
be up, with increases in business pa- 
pers and probably some curtailment of 
direct mail. With the tendency to 
freeze existing designs of equipment, I 
suspect many concerns will defer pro- 
duction of new catalogs. There will 
probably be fewer movies. 

As to copy, we look for less straight 
selling and product copy and more in- 
stitutional, good will, and educational 
copy. The problem of determining 
how the force of advertising can be 
utilized to best possible advantage ur- 
der present abnormal conditions and of 
keeping the advertising “‘on-the-track” 
once the objectives have been set up, 
appears to be the greatest problem 
facing industrial advertisers for 1942. 


Advertising Will Continue 
To Do Selling Job 

Wo. B. REMINGTON, WM. B. REM- 
INGTON INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: 
Industrial advertising appears to be due 
for further gains in 1942. Intensified 
war effort will heighten the demands 
upon industry. Effective industry 
speed-up demands wide-open commu- 
nication between the industries—a 
prime job for industrial advertising. 

I believe business paper advertising 
will increase, perhaps somewhat at the 
expense of direct mail and other col- 
lateral activity. It is impossible to 
generalize about appropriations. Some 
will be up—some down. Total busi- 
ness paper advertising will probably 
be up. 

Copy will be of utmost importance 
—and should sell rather than glorify. 
Institutional advertising seems to be 
giving way to real educational adver- 
tising of which there never is too 
much. 

Currently, the greatest problem 
facing our clients is how to increase 
their service to the nation. They will 
meet it with copy that explains how 
and with what they can serve. Nor 
will it be amiss to include in current 
copy information on how advertised 
products and services will later on help 
rebuild the postwar world. Thus, 1942 
advertising will continue to do a real 
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RAILROADS ~« AMERICA'S 
VICTORY PROGRAM 





in America’s Victory Program, our railroad system 
ranks in importance with the Army, Navy and Air 
Corps, because it provides the means of movement 
of troops and arms, of raw materials to factories, of 
finished equipment to bases of operations and 
points of shipment. 


To do their jobs with speed and safety, millions are 
being spent by the various railroad companies for 
new steam and Diesel locomotives, for new cars of 
all types, for maintenance and terminal facilities, 
trackage, signal equipment, switches and hundreds 
of appertaining items. 


In the April 1942 number, MACHINERY will show 
how the railroads and railroad equipment manufac- 
turers are utilizing the latest metal-working practices, 
machines and methods to meet Victory requirements. 
It will contain a compilation of railroad equipment 
manufacturing data never before produced by a 
publication in MACHINERY’S field—thus again point- 
ing the way towards permanent production improve- 
ments in a vital American industry. 


RAILROAD 


PRODUCTION Number -— APRIL, , 1942 
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Agencies’ Views 


selling job, both for today’s markets 





and to retain customers in the post- 


war period. 


Lack of Materials 
Is Serious Problem 
SCHAPFNER, CLAUDI 
AGENCY, 
Most of our 


CLAUDI 
SCHAFFNER ADVERTISING 
New 


accounts are renewing at substantially 


HavEN, CONN.: 


the same volume as in 1941. 

I think the greatest problem fac- 
ing industrial advertisers is the poly- 
apathetic, attitude of 


editors. If the 


anna, often 


business magazine 
press does not soon start a whirlwind 
of objection to the government’s ap- 
parent willingness to let a large part 
of industry die for want of mate- 
rials, there won't be any press or any 
advertising, either. 

What 
—is done very well in the Dec. 1 issue 
of “Steel” by Editor Shaner—an ar- 
ticle, “Wake Up to Lesson of 1918!” 
It really does things. 


should be done—and often 


Copy Must Be Written 
From Field Experience 


HENING, 
AGENCY, 


E. Braprorp SCHONE- 


MAN-HENING PHILADEL- 
pHiA: From talking with our clients 
and prospects and their customers and 
dealers, | would say that two basic 
things will influence industrial adver- 
tising during 1942: 

First—Appropriations and com- 
mitments will wobble during the first 
quarter of the year, and then, depend- 
ing upon semi-stabilization of the in- 
ternational picture and the tax ques- 
tion, commitments for the balance of 
the year should show an increase over 
1941. 

Second—Copy themes will be based 
on industrial facts uncovered in the 
field, rather than sales talk dreamed 
up in the home ofhce. 

I think one machine shop owner 
that I know summed up the situation 
tersely, when he asked, “Is eighty per 
cent of industrial advertising writ- 
ten by ofhce boys who never leave 
the manufacturer's factory?” 

So, wartime economy demands that 
industrial copywriters translate their 
client’s story into terms that will be 
truly helpful, particularly to men in 
the defense industries. This transla- 
tion work is just as important as any 


Wast- 


other cog in national defense. 
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Only MICRO SWITCH 
®, Meets the Requirements of 
these two Manufacturers 


Here spe , ons 








An unusual presentation of two case studies 
registers the sensitivity, precision, and un- 
failing dependability of Micro switches in 
the company's customary "Tell All” style 


ing valuable paper with foolish non- 
helpful superlative claims is equiva- 
lent to industrial sabotage. 


Keep Markets Informed 
About What's Going On 

Rocer L. PRESIDENT, 
G. M. Basrorp New 
Yorx: We have every reason to feel 
that 1942 is going to be a good year 
for industrial advertising, taking it as 


WENSLEY, 
COMPANY, 


a whole. 

Now that we have actually entered 
into a full-fledged war economy, con- 
ventional will be 
more violently disturbed than they 


selling practices 
were when we were in only a partial 
war economy, as we have been for 
the last couple of years. In many 
ways this condition should be favor- 
able to industrial advertising. 

manufacturers will 
want to keep in touch with their 
though they 


can’t sell these markets or can sell 


For example, 


regular markets, even 


them in only a limited way.  Sea- 


soned advertisers who have made 
heavy advertising investments in their 
markets in the past will want to 
maintain this continuity of effort by 
keeping up their advertising during 
the war. The value of an advertis- 
ing investment fades rapidly if the 
Advertising that 


was done yesterday will have little 


effort is stopped. 
value tomorrow unless the advertis- 
ing is continued today. 

have a 


Industrial advertisers will 


lot of explanations to make to their 






markets all during the war—changes 
of policies, inability to make deliv- 
eries, or delay in them, 
changes in products, and many other 
Advertisers can’t 


making 


things of this sort. 
maintain normal relations with their 
markets in these times. They should, 
however, make frequent explanations 
to their markets and keep them in- 
formed as to what is going on. This 
can be done economically and ef- 
fectively only through advertising. 
War stimulates the development of 
new products, new processes, and new 
methods of Tens of 
thousands of inventors, product de- 


production. 


velopers, and research workers in gen- 
eral will be staying up nights think- 
ing of ways to win the war and to 
speed up the country’s productive 
Out of this vast effort will 
It will 


processes. 
come many practical things. 
take good advertising to quicken the 
adoption of these things. 

And finally there will remain a 
considerable volume of bread-and- 
butter advertising. 

We feel that, by and large, indus- 
trial advertising is going to perform 
a worth while job in these troublous 
war times. 


The Canadian Situation 


T. STANLEY GLOVER, MANAGER 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, RUSSELI 
T. Ketrtey, Lrp., HAMILTON, CAN- 
apa: Since the first ef December, 
the supply of materials in some lines 
has been drastically affected by gov- 
ernment order. This in one or two 
cases has meant that certain steel ar- 
ticles have been withdrawn from the 
market temporarily and manufactur- 
ers are advertise them. 
With the exception of such items, | 
think that our industrial clients will 
spend about the same amount in 1942 


ceasing to 


as this year. 
I do not 
changes contemplated in allocation of 


know of any drastic 
advertising money amongst the vari- 
ous forms of advertising. Trend of 
copy themes is difficult to determine. 
In almost every case the manufac- 
turer’s problem is one of being quite 
unable to supply the demand. Some 
of them are working 100 per cent on 
high priority work. 

I feel that industrial advertising, 
to justify itself now, must aim to 
give as much useful information as 
possible to the customer. 

The greatest problem facing indus- 
trial advertisers in 1942, in my opin- 
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Masterpieces ot Auto te Advertising 


ARE PRINTED ON 


Smart manufacturers of quality prod- 
ucts reflect their products’ value in 
carefully prepared advertising. No ex- 


ception to this rule is the direct adver- 


tising produced by manufacturers of 


motor cars. It must be compelling, re- 
plete with life-like pictures in glowing 
colors. Type must be printed clear- 
cut. Catalogs, circulars, and brochures 
must say, “this is a quality product”. 


Naturally, motor car manufacturers, 


and many, many other producers of 


highest-grade products, select Kimberly- 


Nera ae— 


Tru fect 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 


“TRADE MARK 


Clark Levelcoat* printing paper to carry 
the messages that sell their merchan- 
dise throughout the land. 


Step-up the appearance of your direct 


CUCUE al PRINTING PAPERS 


ordinary paper! ... Levelcoat papers 
are for every type of letterpress and 
rotogravure printing. Available through 


paper merchants. Address our nearest 








advertising by using 
Levelcoat printing 
papers you can 
do this at little, if 
any, extra cost be- 
cause Levelcoat papers 
provide all the beauty 
of costly printing 
papers at the price of 





Compare Levelcoat Quality! 


“A” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of old-style manufactured 
printing paper. Compare with “B’’. 


| [Ree aes! | 


sales office for sam- 
ples of fine printed re- 
sults obtainable with 
Levelcoat papers. 
Youare invited to call 
in a Kimberly-Clark 
technician to help 


you solve any paper 





or printing problem. 


**B’’ is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of sheet of Levelcoat paper 
Note the smoothness of both sides 
of Levelcoat paper. This smooth- 
ness is obtained by mew and exclu- 
sive processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 





™ 
ili ———— 


Iki 


fect 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPO Jevelacal Lisi: . NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue 
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LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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ion, is the production problem. Ad- 





vertisingly speaking, the problem is 
to find the right type of information 
to put into their advertisements. 


Discontinuance of Advertising 
Is Disservice to Customers 

C. L. Rumritt, CuHarces L. Rum- 
nitt & Company, Rocnester, N. 
Y.: The industrial advertising pic- 
Space ap- 
instance either 
1941. Di- 
rect mail catalogs, movies, etc., do not 


ture for 1942 looks good. 
propriations in every 
equal or exceed those of 
look too promising. Printed matter 
seems to be mostly of the nature of 


This 


tends to be inexpensive and of the 


“quickies.” type of material 
stop-gap type. 

Your guess is as good as mine on 
copy themes. However, I expect 
most of them to continue to stress 
the ability of their 


wartime needs. 


merchandise to 
There will be 


type ad- 


meet 
some so-called institutional 
vertising, but it seems to me that 
chest-pounding has seen its day. 
Whar 
will be will try to fill a real need. 


institutional advertising there 

The greatest need for industrial ad- 
vertisers in 1942, in my opinion, is 
to keep themselves continuously be- 
fore the buying public. It is the 
duty of these organizations to pro- 
vide sources of supply to keep indus- 
try in defense running at top speed. 
who dis- 


Any industrial advertisers 


continue advertising do a disservice 


to their customers and to industry 


generally. Each concern should make 
it as easy as possible for buyers to 
contact them and should keep buy- 
ers constantly informed through ad- 
vertising of the services that they are 
prepared to render. 

As far as we know, our clients are 
preparing to render this service by 
keeping themselves as strongly as ever 
in the advertising picture. 


Keep Selling Products 

Through Business Papers 
Bert S. 

The best descriptive word I know for 


Gittins, MILWAUKEE: 
the situation as we find it is “spotted.” 

There will be cases, of course, where 
budgets will be cut because of inabil- 
There will also 


be cases of manufacturers who will ad- 


ity to get materials. 


vertise for the first time because busi- 


ness is rushing and they can afford to 
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spend money to make themselves and 
their products better known. In be- 
tween these two extremes will be the 
vast majority, I think, who will at- 
tempt to go along with schedules 
similar to last year. 

I think there will be a tendency to 
cut direct mail and concentrate more 
on business paper advertising because 
publication space seems to lend itself 
better to the current objectives of ad- 
vertising. 

Copy themes will undoubtedly be 
affected by the recent declaration of 
war, but I think the general trend will 
be to keep on selling the product and 
its benefits without making an actual 
appeal for business. In other words, 
we want to keep people sold on our 
products and make them wish they 
could get deliveries on our products 
but we do not want to make a definite 
drive for orders during the present 
situation when it is so difficult to make 
deliveries. 

The greatest problem right now is 
to secure materials for non-defense 
production and to keep dealers in busi- 


ness. 


More Movies and 
House Organs 


W. R. McLain, 
LAIN ORGANIZATION, INc., PHILADEL- 


PRESIDENT, Mc- 
pHia: All our clients (with one ex- 
ception) increased their advertising in 
1941 over 1940. And so far the re- 
newals that have come in for 1942 
over 1941 have all shown substantial 
increases. 

We have several movies on hand, 
amounts of direct 


more than usual 


mail work; and an increased number 
of industrial magazines are also being 


used. 


Making Surveys of 

Business Papers 

Hatcn, G. E. Hatcu 
So far as 


we can see, there will be no curtail- 


GeorceE E. 
ADVERTISING, New YORK: 


ment of total appropriations on any 
of our schedules. We are, however, 
re-examining all of the business pub- 
lications on our schedules in the light 
of new conditions being faced today 
and in all probability, we shall elim- 
inate several of those papers in which 
we are paying for a high percentage of 
duplication, and this money will be 
used for better direct mail work. We 
made one publication survey earlier in 
the year on one of our accounts. We 
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are in the process of making another 
one at the moment, and just as soon 
as that is out of the way, will make a 
third. 

On virtually all of our accounts, we 
have changed copy themes in order to 
make the promotion work entirely in 
keeping with changing business re- 
quirements and conditions. Like so 
many industrial advertisers, our ad- 
vertising objective right now is not to 
stimulate present sales but to place our 
clients in a position where they will 
find wider acceptance after the pres- 
ent emergency has ceased to exist. 

Where manufacturers are unable to 
make deliveries on their products, we 
are devoting their appropriations to 
advising present users how best to in- 
sure the serviceability of equipment 
already installed. Where, as in the 
case of fuel oil jobbers, there is press- 
ing need for expansion of storage and 
handling equipment, we are telling 
them, in behalf of our client, Neptune 
Meter Company, the extent to which 
proper metering practice will increase 
the volume of fuel oil which can be 
handled by existing equipment. 

We feel that there never before has 
existed such a golden opportunity for 
advertising to build confidence and 
good will of users of industrial equip- 


ment. 


Service Organizations 
Boing Strengthened 

S. W. Curtiss, PRESIDENT, SPENCER 
W. Curtiss, INc., INDIANAPOLIs: All 
of the accounts whose programs are 
1942 have 
This in- 
crease makes use of all types of adver- 
papers, direct 
slide films, and movies. 

I would say that catalogs are prob- 
ably receiving as little consideration as 
any item in the budget for next year, 
due to the instability of the price situa- 
tion and the material situation. 

I believe we will see less of the war 


already established for 


shown a substantial increase. 


business mail, 





tising 


and the emergency in copy for 1942. 
Industrial advertisers are realizing that 
they have a selling job to do and they 
are going to “keep their feet on the 
ground” and do it. 

We have done 
testing for some of our clients for next 
year’s advertising. We shall probably 
process during 1942, 
keeping in close touch with trends in 


considerable pre- 


continue this 


thinking, interest, etc. 
Probably the greatest problem facing 
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“. . . circulation now at an all-time high" 


is paid circulation; (mill men wouldn't 
keep on buying Textile World unless 
they got their money’s worth) and is 
concentrated in those mills which ac- 
count for the industry’s real production. 


Textile World does not claim 100% 
coverage of the “mills” of the industry. 
Nor does it ever expect to, because 


Textile World is published for the mills 


which have mill problems to solve— 
problems of management, methods, ma- 
terials, men, mill engineering and mer- 
chandising. As such, it has little of in- 
terest for the “mill” which employs 
“none to five” wage-earners (to quote 
the U. S. Census of Manufactures, 
of course, would count such a 
set-up as “one mill” in fact, lists 
598 establishments of that kind as 
“mills” ). You appreciate that these so- 
called mills do not play any real part 
in the production activities of the in- 


which, 
and, 


dustry. 


In that group of mill men who con- 
trol buying policies, who okay expendi- 
tures, who are responsible for the suc- 
cessful operations of the mills; analysis 
Textile 


of circulation records shows 


Nile World 


dal -Mmluilelolacelslmme-S Gil (- ME alot iia, 


Wella -meol me Geolulultialiaelilels 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





World’s outstanding leadership, with 
ample and adequate penetration into 


those groups who make up the recom- 
mending factors and who play a vital 
part in consensus-of-opinion buying. 


Moreover, as a further study of cir- 
culation figures and Census figures re- 
veals, the ratio of Textile World’s cir- 
culation, state by state, most closely 
parallels the ratio of textile activity in 
each state to the industry as a whole. 


What about the 

Advertising Angle? 
Being edited by a fully-manned staff, 
for an audience representing the cream 
of the buying power of the industry it 
serves, ‘Textile World naturally attracts 
to its advertising pages those manufac- 
turers and sellers to the textile industry 
whose products fit into the problems of 
the industry. And attracts them in suf- 
ficient numbers to provide a real “mar- 
ket-place” to satisfy the buying needs 
of its “able-to-buy” audience. It is not 
unusual to hear from mill men: “I 
read the advertisements first!” because 
they are eager for information about 
products and services which will help 
them with their problems; and because 
they know they can depend on Textile 
World, year in and year out, to bring 
them not only the largest total number 
of advertising pages (more than 1450 
pages in 1941); but also to bring them 
advertising covering the many types of 
equipment, material, supplies and ac- 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


Textile mill activity for the first nine months of 1941, 
World's Index figure for textile mill activity reaches 187, previous high 142 in 1940. 
Dollar volume of mill production in 1941, away ahead of the normal FOUR BILLION 


DOLLAR output of this major industry. 


On November 27th duPont announced a 50% capacity increase at Seaford, Del. which 
will bring total Nylon production to 20,000,000 Ib. yearly. 
Shorp increase in armed forces following war declaration will call for further in- 


reases in textile production. 


New supplies of raw silk definitely out of the picture, supplies now on hand will be 


devoted to military needs. 
Big demand seen for black-out cloth. 


Curtailment of profit margins will force adoption of the most up-to-date equipment 
obtainable ond careful maintenance of present equipment. 


40% ahead of 1940... 


INDUSTRY 


Textile 













cessories they needein their day's work. 

The roster of Textile World adver- 
tisers (who invest the lion’s share of 
the textile industry's advertising appro- 
priation in Textile World) is a roster 
we're proud of; one on which we can- 
not help but feel you'd like to be listed. 





. @ roster we're proud of” 


“Okay, Ed, that clarifies the points I 
had in mind in regard to your leader- 
ship statement. Maybe I'll have other 
question for you on another call.” 


And when those questions do 
come into Ed's life, count on Ed to 
provide the answers. Meanwhile, 
should there be any questions in 
your own mind about the Textile 
field or how Textile World can 
serve you, a note from you will 
bring the answers. 

If you haven't received a copy of 
Textile World's Market and Media 
file folder, which contains a wealth 
of statistical information on the 
textile industry, just drop us a line. 
A copy will be sent post-haste with- 
out cost or obligation. 



























Industrial 
expositions 


Jan. 7-8. Associated General Contractors 
of America, Central Branch, Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 305 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines 

Jan. 12-14. Institute of Radio Engineers, 
New York 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 








Jan. 12-16. Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Detroit. 29 West 39th St., New 
York 


Jan. 20-22 Northwestern Lumbermens 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, Min 
neapolis. 710 Foshay Tower, Minneap 
olis 

Jan. 20-22. Western Retail Implement & 
Hardware Association, Kansas City, Mo 
322 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City 

Jan. 26-29. American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, Philadelphia 
51 Madison Ave., New York 

jan. 26-29. Automotive Accessories Mfrs 
Association, New York 1342 Brown 
St., Philadelphia 

Jan. 26-30. International Heating & Ven 
tilating Exposition, Commercial Mu 
seum, Philadelphia. Grand Central Pal 
ace, New York 

jan. 26-30. Canning Machinery & Sup 
plies Association, Chicago Lock Box 
430, Battle Creek, Mich 

lan. 28-30. National Sand & Gravel As 
sociation, Cincinnati 951 Munsey 
Bidg., Washington, D. C 

Feb. 2-4. National Crushed Stone Asso 
ciation, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cin 
cinnati 1735 14th Se... N.W.. Wash 
ington, D. C 

Feb. 2-4. United Roofing Contractors As 
sociation, New York. 168 East 89th St., 
New York 

Feb. 15 National School Supplies & 
Equipment Association, Chicago. Rm 
307, Shop Section, Palmer House, Chi 
cago 

Feb. 16-19. National Paper Trade Asso 
ciation of the U. S.. Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 

Feb. 16-19 Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Commodore 
Hotel, New York 122 FE 42nd St., 
New York 


industrial advertisers is their distribut- 
ing organizations. There are so many 
whose sales volume has been radically 
restricted by the priorities and the 
manufacturer’s inability to get suit- 
able materials for civilian use. The 
manufacturers with whom we are in 
contact are encouraging their dis- 
tributors to conserve at every point 
they can, to take full advantage of the 
service angle, to hold and maintain 
customers during this period. 

We find some manufacturers build- 
ing up a service organization which 
had been neglected over a number of 
years. The sales force is being pointed 
to development of customers for prod- 


ucts which will be used in normal 
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Feb. 21-26 American Association of 
School Administrators, San Francisco. 
Feb. 23-28. Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association, Atlantic City. 1125 

Columbia St., San Diego, Calif. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 3. National Association of 
Dyers & Cleaners and Laundry & 
Cleaners Allied Trades Assn., Chicago 
J. M. Matson, Silver Spring, Md 


Mar. 16-18 
Owners Convention 
New York 19 W 
York 

Mar. 23-24 
(spring), New York 
New York 

Apr. 14-17 Packaging Exposition and 
Conference, Hotel Astor, New York. 
American Management Association, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

Apr. 18-24. Foundry and Allied Indus 
tries Show, Cleveland. 

Apr. 20-22. National Sanitary Supply 
Association, Hotel Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia. 734 E. Lexington St., Milwau- 
kee 

Apr. 20-22 
Association, Chicago 
St., Ft. Wayne, Ind 

Apr. 20-24. American Foundrymen’s As 
sociation, Cleveland 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 

Apr. 20-24 American 
Petroleum Geologists, Denver 
Tulsa, Okla 

Apr. 22-24 
cal Association, 
Hotel, Shreveport P.O. Box 
Houston 


International Beauty Shop 
and _ Exhibition, 
44th St., New 


Tanners Council of America 
100 Gold St., 


American Industrial Bankers 


128 E. Wayne 


Association of 
Box 979, 


Petroleum Industry Electri- 
Washington-Youree 
2412, 


Apr. 23-30 Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Atlantic City. 925 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston 


American Mining Con- 
309 Mun- 


Apr. 27-May 1 
gress-Coal Show, Cincinnati 


sey Bldg., Washington, D. C 


May 4-8. National Premium Exposition, 
Chicago 110 Merchandise Mart, Chi 
cago 

May 8-9 International Afhliation of 


Sales and Advertising Clubs, Windsor, 
Ont. 734 Ashland Ave., Buffalo 

May 12-13 Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere Marquette Hotei, Peoria, Ill 
516 E. Monroe St., Springfield, III 

May 25-28. National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York 11 Park Place, New York 

June 3-5. Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 
808 Equitable Bldg., Denver 


times after the war is passed . . . after 


the emergency is over. For the most 


part, we find industrial advertisers 


whom we are contacting have the 


long-time viewpoint. They are sea- 


soned merchandisers. 


Interprets Chlorine 
Allocation Order 


Following issuance of the OPM order 
for direct allocation of all chlorine pro 
duced in the United States after Feb. 1. 
which indicated that none of the chemical 
would be available for use as a bleach in 
the manufacture of paper, E. W. Tinker, 
executive secretary, American Paper and 
Pulp Association, issued the following in- 
terpretation 

“It has been pointed out to us that this 
order should not De construed to mean 





June 8-10. American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Mechanical Conference, Chicago. 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

June 8-11. Confectionery Industries Ex- 
position, New York. 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 

June 16-18. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 54 N. 
Main St., Miamisburg, O. 

June 21-25. American Water Works As- 
seciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 22 
E. 40th St., New York. 

June 22-25 National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers, Detroit 
134 South La Salle St., Chicago 


Aug. 3-6. Automobile Accessories Ex- 
hibit, Chicago. 1455 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Aug. 23-30 National Association of 
Power Engineers, New Orleans. Rm 
1717, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 1-11 Building & Construction 
Trades Council, Atlantic City. 1094 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Sept. 14-17. Track Supply Association, 


Chicago. Rm. 2218, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 
Sept. 22-24. Association of Iron & Steel 


Engineers, Pittsburgh 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Sept. 23-25. National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association, Atlantic City, N. J 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 

Oct National School Cafeteria Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Univ. of Miss., Univer 
sity, Miss 

Oct. 5-9. National Nestaurant Associa 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 

Oct. 5-9. 
Exposition, Chicago 
Drive, Chicago 

Oct. 12-15. Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation-International, Baltimore. 1005 
Park Ave. Bldg., Detroit. 


National Safety Congress & 
20 N. Wacker 


Oct. 12-16. American Hospital Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 18 E. Division St., Chi- 
cago 

Oct. 12-16 24th National Metal Con- 


gress and Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Detroit. 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

Nov. 9-13 National Hotel Exposition, 
New York. 221 W. 57th St., New 
Y ork 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition of 


Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 


that no chlorine will be available to the 
paper and pulp industry after Feb. 1, 1942 
What it means is that after defense and 
essential civilian requirements are met, the 
residual chlorine will be distributed for 
other uses to individual companies under 
the direction of the OPM. The allocation 
of the residual chlorine will presumably be 
made after careful examination of the 
monthly statements of use and require 
ments submitted by each individual com- 
pany. General Limitation Order L-11 
which restricts the use of chlorine in the 
manufacture of pulp, paper, and paper 
board remains in effect.” 


Metal Congress in Detroit 
Week of Oct. 12 


The 24th National Metal Congress and 
Exposition will be held during the week of 
Oct. 12, 1942, in the Convention Hall, 
Detroit, Mich. The American Society for 
Metals is sponsor 
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TO PROBLEMS LIKE THESE? 


B How To Maintain Employee Health and Safety 


A 24 page section, 25 up-to-this-minute case studies of the effective plans 


and policies of plants, vital to war production, affecting the health, 


safety, comfort and recreation of workers in many industries 


} How To Salvage and Reclaim Critical Metals 


A case study showing (1) proved methods by which operators segre- 


gate chips, borings and turnings right at the machine (2) how to use” 


crop ends and trimmings for smaller parts of same analysis and gage 


and 16 other articles and departments, just as timely 





You would read every word 
of these articles if you were 
one of FACTORY’s 80,000 
plant operating readers, 
for this is information you 
would have to have—the 
same practical, timely kind 
that packs every issue to 


tical-minded advertisers, be 
more practical than ever 
now, more informative. You 
have plenty to tell, even if 
you haven’t a thing to sell. 
Be helpful. Tell all. For 
a service today will earn 
much loyalty tomorrow. 





the covers. 


And, if you’re one of 
FACTORY’s 500 prac- 


w FACTORY = 


MRRRGEMERT and MRIRTERRACE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Technology Will 

Save the Nation 

@ JUST ABOUT two years ago the Monopoly 
Committee in Washington was hearing testi- 
mony in an investigation to determine, if pos- 
sible, just how much the advance of “technoc- 
racy” had contributed toward the depression 
and what might be done to stop its ravages. 
Senator Joseph C. Mahoney (D., Wyo.), the 
committee chairman, had even introduced a bill 
which would reward employers whose output 
was obtained by more than the average use of 
manpower, and penalize those whose production 
was obtained by a more than average use of 
machines. Technology in those days was an 
ominous thing in the eyes of many. 

But today, technology will save the nation—in 
fact, the world—in the great World War of 
Production. 

Those who feared the power of the machine, 
to which was attributed the great unemploy- 
ment of men between the ages of forty and sixty- 
five, are now bemoaning the lack of more ma- 
chines with which to turn out vast quantities of 
equipment and supplies for the prosecution of 
the war to preserve Liberty. The machine today 
will supplement the increased manpower needed 
for this gigantic task. It will release younger men 
needed in the line of action and enable the older 
man, and women, too, to multiply their individ- 
ual efforts in factories and mines so that this 
great job may be brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

What an opportunity this presents the indus- 
trial advertising man to do a sales job for tech- 
nology that will never be forgotten! It can be a 
classic. Every soul is keenly interested in what is 
being done in industry to further the war effort. 
Every one of them truly marvels at the miracles 
performed by machines. Now, then, is the time 
to impress them with the true importance of 
technology and show how that which was the 
“root of all evil” just two years ago was merely a 
God-given force growing up to be ready to save 
the world. And for the future it can be pointed 
out how this same force is also being prepared for 
peacetime services which will bring greater hap- 
piness to a world released from oppression. Here 
is a job for advertising. 

In this connection recognition is due Link- 
Belt Company for the advertising job it did in the 
last war showing how machinery was playing a 
vital role in this country’s participation. During 
the depression it renewed these efforts with mas- 
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terpieces of copy in publication space and book- 
lets presenting evidence of the contribution 
machinery has made toward the advancement of 
civilization and happiness. And once again, 
when its huge plants had been put to war usage 
a year or so ago, out came copy and literature 
meekly headed, “. . . Just another job,” and the 
opening sentences reading, “ “Is machinery a good 
thing?’ Honest people were asking that yester- 
day. No one is asking it today. Today, every fac- 
tory is a sanctuary—its whirring wheels, an 
anthem of hope—its cement, sacred—the men 
who run it, saviors’; then closing with a dec- 
laration that Link-Belt is proud of the part it is 
permitted to do in the defense program. 
American technology will win this war. Ma- 
chines are welcome buddies today; let industrial 
advertising men see that they continue to be. 


The Internal Job 
For Advertising Men 
@ IN ADDITION to the usual promotional 


activities of the advertising man, which of course 
have changed somewhat in character due to the 
war, there are some “at home” jobs which for the 
same reason take on greater importance. One of 
these has been pointed to by NIAA President 
Don Murphy in addressing chapter meetings of 
that organization, it being the utter need to 
keep the sales management sold on the impor- 
tance of continuing advertising during a war 
economy. 

Strange as it may seem, it is somewhat startling 
to note the attitude of some sales managements 
on this point. With nothing to sell in the usual 
sense in which they regard sales activity, they 
lend no support to the advertising department in 
times like these to obtain proper recognition 
from top management for the scope of the ad- 
vertising job that should be done. Fortunately, 
however, as reports in this issue show, advertising 
managers have been successful in their own 
behalf. 

Nevertheless, the situation, now that it has 
been called to the attention of the advertising 
world by Mr. Murphy, demands serious and 
immediate attention. Much has been said and 
written in the last few years about the need for 
selling advertising to the public. But a casual 
observation seems to indicate that just as great a 
menace to advertising, perhaps, lurks right with- 
in the advertiser’s own organization. There’s a 
sales job for advertising to be done on the sales 
division. 
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of war : 


CENSORS YOUR PROSPECT LIST 








® Before Pearl Harbor vou could 
safely count on knowing the where, 
how, when and whe of selling 
your products. You’d know the 
job locations, which engincers and 
contractors would do “the work, 
how much money would be spent 
and the type of job. In short, you’d 
have a pretty good idea of where 
and how to get the business; you'd 
know who your prospects were. 

Not any more. ‘The Navy, for 
example, has blacked out much of 
the information you need for di- 
rect selling. Ditto the Army. And 
between them they'll handle about 
75‘, of all the jobs. ‘Together 
they're just about the best custom- 
er you have. 

‘Thus, in most cases, your only 
contact with these war construc- 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR YoU... FREE! 


tion jobs is through your adver- 
tising. 

Hi he best way to get in swift, sure 
touch with these important wat 
projects is by way of Engineering 
News-Record and Construction 
Methods. 

These magazines not only get 
by the sentries; they also help sell 
your products in advance . . . be- 
fore specifications are written, be- 
fore contractors and engineers are 
retained, before orders are placed. 

For years they’ve served con- 
sultants (in engineering and archi- 
tectural firms), owners’ staff engi- 
neers (Army, Navy and industrial ) 
and contractors. 

This audience of more 
than 54,000 paid sub- 
scribers (plus more than C 





“Construction Under War Conditions” 


2. “Post War Planning II" 


gap between war and peace. 


A. E. Poxton, Managr. 





Two reports prepared by our research department: 


problems and what conditions they will meet under new war condi- 
tions. Includes revised estimates for 1942, and an analysis of the 


types of construction to be affected . . . and why. 


@ progress report on what's being 
planned for post-war construction. The latest news from the public 
and private agencies whose job it will be to bridge the economic 


Free copies of these reports are available on request. Write today to 


discusses manufacturers’ 








McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATIONS °* 


Nwoay 


ee 


100,000 extra readers) are speci- 
fying, approving and placing or- 
ders now for new projects 
that you may not even know of, 
due to the censorship of your pros- 
pect list. 

Moreover, these magazines 
reach more than 95°. of engi- 
neered construction jobs of $500,- 
000 or more. Many circulation 
checks against projects reported 
have proved it beyond question. 

So, why not let E ngineering 
News-Record and Construction 
Methods take your product infor- 
mation past the censor to the men 
who need it. 





# Perens someey aR ee: 


onstruction 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 







NEW YORK 
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Markets in 1942 


work rather than miles, so that in 
some areas defense homes may be as 
far away as twenty-five miles from 
actual defense plants. 

Priorities forbid nothing. They sim- 
ply aid defense contractors to get ma- 
terials on time, whether they are build- 
ing a defense home or an ammunition 
plant. In non-defense areas, in addi- 
tion to building for which materials 
are available, mar.y remodeling jobs 
will be carried out with non-vital ma- 
terials other than nails. 

With more money to spend than at 
any time in twenty years, farmers are 
going to be big buyers of new build- 
ings and materials for repair and main- 
tenance. Farmers are being encour- 
aged to put their money into building 
rather than more land since an increase 
in farm efficiency is desired by the 
government, 

All in all, the picture for the build- 
ing industry is far from dark for 1942, 
especially in the light of drastic cur- 
tailments being felt in many other in- 
dustries. It seems fair to assume that 
the necessary steel will be allocated to 
producers of materials vital to build- 
ing rather than to disrupt an indus- 
try comprised of 250,000 businesses 
and six and a half million workers.— 
C. E. BraumM, Associate Editor, Prac- 
tical Builder. 


Ceramics, Glass 


1942 promises a high rate of pro- 
duction in the ceramic—pottery, glass, 
and porcelain enameling — industries 
for a number of reasons. First, the 
domestic industry, for the first time 
in several decades, has practically no 
competition from abroad. Popular re- 
sentment against the Japs for their 
attack on Pearl Harbor indicates that 
sentiment will prevail even after the 
war 18 over. 

Practically all materials used in 
ceramic manufacture are of domestic 
origin and are of the mineral, non- 
metallic variety, which means they 
will not be confiscated for war pro- 
duction. Then, too, ceramic plants 
contain equipment especially designed 
for the working of ceramic products; 
they cannot well be adapted to metal 
working. Glass furnaces and anneal- 
ing lehrs, enamel mills and dip tanks, 
pottery blungers, filter presses and 
kilns cannot be put to work on tanks, 
guns or planes. 
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In short, the American ceramic in- 
dustry has a number of modern well- 
equipped plants, adequately manned, 
that are ready, willing, and able to 


concentrate on production of ceramic 
products made of materials not needed 
for munitions. It is just the type of 
industry the government likes to leave 
alone, because its products, predomi- 
nantly consumer goods, can help ma- 
terially in cushioning the shock of 
transition from a civilian to a war 
economy. 

In direct relation to the war effort, 
the ceramic industry has two very im- 
portant functions—production of mil- 
itary supplies, and development of 
ceramic articles to replace other ma- 
terials needed for military use. The 
first group includes the great amount 
of optical glass needed for artillery 
fire-control instruments, naval guns, 
anti-aircraft equipment; fiberglass in- 
sulation for battleships; porcelain in- 
sulators and parts in radio transmitters 
and receivers for field service; reflec- 
tors for searchlights; signal and boun- 
dary lights for airports and seadromes, 
and many other items, some of which 
are secret. Many standard ceramic 
products, such as vitrified dinnerware, 
hospital ware, and the like are also used 
by the armed forces. 

Of equal importance are the many 
ceramic products now being manufac- 
tured to relieve shortages of critical 
material, to allow ample supplies of 
the latter for military manufacturing. 
Porcelain enameled iron is substituting 
the less critical iron for unavailable 
copper and stainless steel, for zinc, 
and other metals in many applications. 
Porcelain bases for certain vital elec- 
trical instruments release aluminum 
for other duties. Glass containers for 
food and other products are releasing 
great quantities of strategic tin. Por- 
celain battery cases are under investi- 
gation; they will replace rubber. Glass 
takes the place of copper, bronze, and 
other alloys in industrial piping and 
household hardware. Many housing 
items, previously made of materials 
now under priorities, are again on the 
market made of ceramics. Other 
examples of the use of ceramics to 
replace strategic metals in all types 
of production are being announced 
daily. — Rexrorp Newcoms, Jr., 
Managing Editor, Ceramic Industry. 


Clay Products 

Progress in the clay products indus- 
try during 1941 was concerned chiefly 
with conservation. This was demon- 


strated not only by the types of equip- 
ment installed in plants to save on 
fuel and materials, power, labor, and 
time, but also was shown in the ex- 
tensive use of the finished products 
conserving metal and time in con- 
struction work. 

1942 will find a stronger expression 
of these trends. It is likely that the 
majority of the clay plants will be 
strained to capacity filling orders for 
the $12,000,000,000 defense construc- 
tion to be done in the next few 
months. The refractories and fire 
brick division of the industry has al- 
ready started to expand its capacity 
by 57,000,000 more brick per year. 
This program involved the building of 
three new plants and latest reports say 
a fourth unit is contemplated for 
1942. Many similar examples of such 
production activity are found through- 
out the industry. 

In line of equipment the industry is 
showing greatest interest in items 
which conserve labor, power, materials. 
Notable among these are: conveying 
equipment; industrial lift trucks; 
stokers; modern oil and gas burning 
equipment; fans; _ tractor-shovels, 
scrapers, and small size power shovels; 
control instruments; automatic feed- 
ers; short center drives; electric mo- 
tors; welding equipment; hard surfac- 
ing metals; belting; precision and pro- 
portioning devices; and other equip- 
ment, much of which is not generally 
associated with clay products manu- 
facturing. 

While there will be very few new 
plants built, outside of the refractories 
industry, most units will bring up 
their efficiency and even expand capac- 
ity, and tunnel kilns and all the auxil- 
iary equipment attached to them -will 
figure prominently in this develop- 
ment. 

The clay industry has beem given 
favorable recognition by virtue of 
priority privileges; the latest being 
Preference Rating P-56 granting a 
rating no lower than A-3 for equip- 
ment for any process up to the pug- 
mill or forming stage. High priority 
ratings attached to jobs on which clay 
plants were working have helped most 
of them to get equipment and ma- 
terials. —JamMes M. LANGE, Managing 
Editor, Brick and Clay Record. 


Electrical Utilities 


Like almost every other industry, 
the increasing tightening of priorities 
affected most everything the electric 
utility companies did in 1941. Energy 
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Believe NOW is th 










d They're Absolutely Right! 


| Read the Roll Calls, and note the large number of advertisers 
| using space in the January 1942 issues of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
| and HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING ...a mighty con- 
firmation by leading air conditioning and allied equipment manu- 
facturers of what we hold to be facts: 






















1 — That NOW is the time to do PRIMARY advertising, in order to get your share of vital 
war orders — and any other business obtainable. 


2— That NOW is the time to do PRIMARY advertising, in order that your position in the 
field may not be impaired when peace and readjustment come. 


3— That AMERICAN ARTISAN and HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING (or both 
papers, as your products may require) are the right books to carry such PRIMARY 
advertising, if you are to receive maximum results. 


You can still catch our important February issues! Write us for complete information 
today! 


What to Expect in 1942 


ESIDE | TIAL: Business potential for 1942 in | N D U $ TR IAL ¢ In 1942, defense plant expan- 








e Residential Market lies in thousands of defense sion will proceed at an astounding rate — new factories, 
using projects and in rehabilitation and repairs of additions, modernization. And these buildings will 
isting homes. require heating, ventilating and air conditioning equip- 


ment, piping of all types — around $400,000,000 of 


For the most part, this tremendous volume of equip- . : . 
war industry business alone! 


ent, necessary to heat the new and rehabilitated 


ouses required for war industry workers, will be Specifications, purchases and installations will be 
ught and then installed by the warm air heating and handled by the SAME key men who have always been 
eet metal dealer-contractors — handled in the regu- in control: consulting engineers, factory engineers and 
r, established way. contractors. They will also handle maintenance, not 


only in defense plants, but in hospitals, schools, public 


Every month AMERICAN ARTISAN reaches these 


. : , buildings, ete. 
urchase-control factors with effective coverage in all 


lablished Defense Areas, and in every other American To reach these key men in the Industrial Market — a high 
. re re a : ze of all of them through one medium — use HEATING 
mn an : . “ss ) / J SAl . percentage o ‘ 4 
munity as well. Use AMERICAN ARTISAN this piping & AIR CONDITIONING. For more than 11 years this | 
rar, and you will do a thorough advertising job in paper has carried monthly the Journal Section of the American — 
¢ Residential Market. Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
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output was up to 164 billion kilowatt- 
hours, showing the largest increase in 
kilowatt-hours in any twelve-month 
period. 

By the end of the year heavy de- 
mands and OPM orders had reduced 
new construction to almost nothing 
beyond defense service. 

Now under conditions of war, the 
material situation will be tighter than 
ever. Since the utility industry turns 
out the nation’s Number | raw mate- 
rial—electric power—it will have to 
be maintained up to top level. For 
that reason it will require a lot of 
things that manufacturers must fuf- 
nish. Also, as soon as the war is over 
it will not suffer so much as other war 
industry because it will not be over- 
built and will be helped by all other 
industry searching for new markets. 

Under these conditions, advertisers 
have an interesting year ahead of them. 
Customers need help much more today 
than during periods of plentiful sup- 
ply. Advertising can tell customers 
where they can get this help. 

Here are a few ideas of things that 
can and should be advertised: 

1. Substitute materials (how good 
they really are). 

2. Capacity saving and regulating 
equipment. 

3. Service continuity equipment 
as a defense need. 

4. Off-peak load-building equip- 
ment. 

§. The philosophy of design, versus 
the general practice of selling details. 
In this period utilities can be sold the 
desire for certain fundamental designs. 

6. The wse of certain kinds of 
equipment versus the details of the 
equipment, 

7. Some lines that are naturally 
slow movers and in normal times take 
a back seat in advertising programs. 

8. What a manufacturer is doing 
in defense work that makes utility 
shipments long. 

9. What special services the manu- 
facturer has to offer a utility customer 
during emergency. 

10. Post war planning—research, 
new products, lower costs, etc.—S. B. 
Wittiams, Editor, Electrical World. 


Export Trade 
From the viewpoint of the manu- 


produces 


facturer who normally 
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equipment or materials for industry 
and heavy construction at home and 
abroad, the year’s most important de- 
velopment affecting foreign trade is 
the actual involvement of our coun- 
try in war. 

Although 
lightning speed, the condition had 


hostilities started with 


been anticipated as a logical phase of 
the world conflict and throughout the 
year government controls have been 
applied with increasing strictness 
upon all industry and commerce. 
The character, and especially the 
volume, of exportable products have 
been modified. 


kets that were formerly of primary 


Many overseas mar- 


consequence have been cut off en- 
tirely or greatly reduced for the 
duration. Others have been vastly 
expanded. 

While it is too early to obtain a 
statistical picture of the changes that 
have occurred, some facts are obvi- 
ous. There is an export market for 
whatever machinery and_ technical 
supplies the United States can spare. 
The overall volume of foreign trade 
will increase. Our goods will be re- 
leased to the British Empire, China, 
Russia, and Latin America as liberally 


as our own safety permits. 


In this group Latin America occu- 
pies a special place. Its geographical 
position closely identifies its welfare 
with our own. Its lack of facilities 
for manufacturing equipment that is 
indispensable to the daily life of its 
people throws that responsibility upon 
the factories of the United States. 
Our government has decided that 
equipment and supplies necessary for 
the utilities, public works, resource 
industries, and essential production of 
consumer goods will be furnished to 
the limit of our capacity. 

The most constructive work that 
advertising can do in 1942 is to preach 
the gospel of efhciency. More pro- 
duction for every worker and every 
machine; better maintenance methods 
to lengthen the service life of me- 
chanical equipment; accident preven- 
tion in mines and shops—these are 
the objectives that must be reached 
in Latin America and other overseas 
communities. American manufactur- 
ers have learned the fundamentals and 
are in a position to suggest methods 
they themselves follow. 

In many cases this type of adver- 
tising may have no direct bearing on 
the products made by the advertiser. 
Those who are farsighted, however, 








will appreciate this as an advantage; 
not only for the present when orders 
are more plentiful than goods, but 
also for the future period of recon- 
struction and unprecedented demand 
that we know is ahead, although no 
man can say how near.—J. Sewarp 
McCain, Ingenieria Internacional. 
cre % te 

As the defense program, including 
Lend-Lease, gained momentum in 
1941, export of industrial supplies 
and equipment became increasingly 
subject to controls and restrictions. 
And, the outstanding development of 
1941 was not the volume of export 
business done in the face of the de- 
lays, red tape, and even barriers cre- 
ated by these controls, but the amaz- 
ing loyalty to export which manu- 
facturers showed at a time when ex- 
porting was so burdensome, and at a 
time when the defense and home mar- 
kets were sufficient to absorb all 
output. 

The fact that industrial advertis- 
ing in American export papers showed 
a large increase last year is one of 
the significant evidences of this pol- 
icy. The wisdom of this policy will 
be more than vindicated when the 
present emergency comes to an end. 
For, in the meantime there is being 
built up abroad an accumulated de- 
mand which will come into this mar- 
ket just 
need export business as they never 
did before. 

More and more of our export busi- 
ness hereafter will be industrial sup- 
plies and equipment as the industrial 


when manufacturers will 


output of the various markets once 
thought of as purely agricultural or 
pastoral increases, as it has since 
1932-33. 

The prospects for 1942 are that 
exports will be larger, and the con- 
trols less burdensome. For, output 
is increasing and the switching over 
from priorities to allocations is to be 
accompanied by a system of allocat- 
ing supplies—as in the case of tin 
plate already announced—and equip- 
ment to all friendly nations. It is 
understood that such allocations will 
be mandatory on American manufac- 
turers thus indicating that the gov- 
ernment’s policy is to insure that ou: 
friends abroad at the very least share 
and share alike with our own people 
—FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, Publisher 
American Exporter. 


Food 


In the next year it seems likely tha 
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These Three Free Booklets are Helping 
Industrial Advertisers Adjust their Sights! 


improvements, better methods, new ideas for stepping 
ip production on already installed machines. 


‘ Keeping customers advised on production and de- 
Hivery problems. 
Helping develop a new understanding of lesser 


Sknown items in the line that can contribute to 
4 


Hindustry’s needs. 


Giving distributors and dealers the kind of infor- 


Smation that will be more useful in this war of 


Sproduction. 
Helping maintain goodwill, and thus... 


... helping to stabilize future business. 





These are but a few of the things advertisers can 
ind are doing, in the pages of business papers 
vhose editors have, for years, been specialists in se 
uring and disseminating just this sort of information. 
It is the kind of advertising that will help this 
ation win a war. 
For good business papers are fundamentally vehi 
les of communication. They take information from 


vhere it is to where it is needed. 


Follow the Editors and You 





Can’t go Wrong 


McGraw-Hill editors have taken a sharp resight of 


today’s needs in each of their 22 specialized editorial 


fields. 'rom this has come a complete concentration 
if their services to war conditions. 

There is no sounder yardstick —no better service 
Wailable to advertising men—than to follow the edi- 
ors. ‘They are stripped for action . . . planning to 
do their part in meeting industry’s needs. 

Your job parallels theirs. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
3°90 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





READERSHS 
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The 


NEW acre 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


“THE NEW ACCENTS IN 

INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 

150 leading industrial advertisers analyze cur- 
rent trends, describe the change in objectives 
brought about by today's conditions, and state 
clearly, in a Blue Print of Action Chart, just 


NTS on 


a what course they propose to pursue in their 


business paper advertising. 

















“HOW TO HELP YOUR 

CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS" 

The famous McGraw-Hill Guide Book. 44 
pages of actual examples of how advertisers 
are meeting today's conditions in their busi- 
ness paper copy. Here's help with the “Why 
advertise now?"’ prospect, and plenty of an- 
swers for ‘“‘What shall | say?’’ 








WHAT TO SAY IN 
YOUR BUSINESS PAPER 


ADVERTISING TODAY 


“WHAT TO SAY IN YOUR 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING TODAY” 


An analysis and classification of the sales ap- 
peals being used by 70 representative adver- 
tisers to help meet ‘‘Iindustry’s 12 Most Pressing 
Problems" .. . based upon a study of 5000 
individual business paper advertisements. . 


end GH) 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation the free booklets checked below:— 


[] The New Accents in Industrial Advertising 
[-] How to Help Your Customers and Prospects 


0 


Company 
Address 


What to Say in Your Business Paper Advertising Today 


1-M-JAN. 
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the demands on the United States for 





processed foods (i.c., foods manufac- 
tured into a non-perishable form) 
will jump from a population demand 
of perhaps 140,000,000 today to about 
200,000,000 by the end of 1942, be- 
cause of the impending need to feed 
Russia. 

And it must be realized that all 
food raw materials are perishable com- 
modities that require preservation by 
processing in some manner such as 
freezing, drying, 


canning, glassing, 


pickling, or salting. Any such huge 
increase in demands as has been cal- 
culated will require much additional 
equipment and manufacturing facil- 
ities, something that OPM has been, 
up to now, very reluctant to realize, 
or to permit. 

Equally or even more important, 
however, is the fact that food which 
has been preserved in some manner 
must be put into some sort of a con- 
tainer that will protect it from spoil- 
age by bacteria, molds, insects, ro- 
dents, moisture, drying out, odors, or 
filth. 
perishable food may almost as well 
have been left 


when consideration is given to the 


Without such a container the 
unharvested. But 


container situation, the future is se- 
rious indeed. Containers may be cans, 
drums, barrels, glass, paper, cello- 
phane, pliofilm, every one of which 
is made from materials that are grow- 
ing scarce and usually urgently need- 


ed also for other defense work. 
Should necessity require the food 


industry to depart from customary 


methods and utilize an alternative 
method of preservation of its perish- 
able foods for 200,000,000 persons 
because of scarcity of materials for 
containers or packages, the industry 
is faced with important problems of 
special 


procurement of processing 


equipment that will permit the 
Such 


mands will cut sharply into the other 


c hange-ov er. equipment de- 
needs of the defense program; and if 
the timing of its installation is not 
correct, it is not impossible that much 


perishable food may be wasted. 

The problems are so vast, have so 
many strange ramifications, and re- 
quire so lengthy a study for adequate 
planning that the OPM or some suit 
able government agency should be at 
work on it right now. Unless the 


problems of the future are given 
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proper and adequate attention at the 
present time there is grave danger 
that the United States may fail to 
live up to its undertakings to feed 
our Allies. Nothing will bring about 
food rationing in 1943 more quickly 
than failure to make adequate provi- 
sions for future food preservation to- 
day.—L. \V. Burton, Editor, Food 
Industries. 


Industrial Distribution 

The effect of the defense program 
on industrial activity is graphically re- 
flected in the industrial supply field 
where distributors of tools, supplies, 
and equipment for industry have ex- 
perienced an increase of approximately 
125 per cent in demand for their 
products. (Figures are for 1941 in 
comparison to 1939.) Two years ago, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce, total sales of industrial dis- 
tributors amounted to $873,892,000; 
in 1941 the Mill Supplies Sales Indi- 
cator shows this total climbing very 
close to the two billion level. 

Along with business men in other 
lines, industrial distributors are oper- 
ating under serious handicaps today. 
If their sales volume has more than 
doubled, the amount of detail in their 
business operation has more than 
tripled. Priority regulations have in- 
troduced dozens of new forms and 
reports that greatly increase the office 
load. The problem is aggravated by a 
shortage of suitable help and the diffi- 
culty of keeping the office force intact 
against the lure of higher 
offered by neighboring defense indus- 


wages 


tries. 

The function of keeping plants run- 
ning, particularly those plants impor- 
tant to the defense program, is in the 
hands of these distributors, who are 
depended upon for a steady flow of 
operating supplies as well as items for 
existing 


maintenance and repair of 


machinery. Despite seriously mount- 
ing shortages, they have managed to 
maintain their standard of service to 
industry up to now and they expect 
no breakdown in this service in the 
future. Various forms of priorities 
have been drafted to cover their pecu- 
liar needs. 

Distributor stocks are in surprising- 
ly good condition. The majority cor- 
rectly anticipated the defense pro- 
gram’s requirements by building stocks 
as early as two years ago. Naturally 
their greatest struggle ever since the 
pinch began has been to balance stock 


disbursements with stock replenish- 
ments, Because of some inequalities in 
the priorities system, this has not al- 
ways been possible, but it can be said 
that, for the present, defense indus- 
tries are in no danger of curtailment 
that might be caused by a depletion 
of distributor stocks. 

Sales in the industrial supply field 
for 1942 are expected to be at least as 
high as in 1941, with some distributors 
predicting gains of ten to twenty-five 
per cent. Naturally the government 
will protect their efforts to serve 
plants working on actual defense or- 
ders; in addition, the disposition of 
Washington is clearly to maintain in 
good running condition the plant and 
equipment of those industries crippled 
by priorities, and in this the distribu- 
tor’s service will also be required.— 
Joun J. Wetcn, Editor, Mill Supplies. 


Manufacturing Industries 
Both good and bad business will 


characterize the manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1942, certainly during the 
first half, and probably throughout 
the year. 

Total value of output of the man- 
ufacturing industries will reach a 
new high due to the production of 
defense equipment and supplies. At 
the same time, there will be consid- 
caused by 
This unem- 


erable unemployment 
scarcity of materials. 
ployment will increase during the first 
quarter, probably becoming less after 
that, as allocations take more account 
of the need for civilian goods manu- 
facture. Production, itself, will be 
limited by the shortage of essential 
materials, so that the nation will not 
make full use of its existing produc- 
tive capacity. How much the new 
production high will go above the 
existing record figure, therefore, is 
problematical. 

Many of the smaller plants are not 
capable of producing defense equip- 
ment and must be allowed to carry 
on their usual lines unless they are 
to go out of business. By no means 
can all of their employes be retained 
for defense work or moved to the 
vicinity of defense plants. 

Increased costs as a result of higher 
wage rates, and because of other in- 
flationary movements, will serve as 
brakes on production. But the greater 
part of the tooling period is over, and 
despite the retarding influences de- 
scribed, the manufacturing industries 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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6. K. 


Clear the “Copy” Decks 

A vicious three-letter word has 
changed our world. 

It has shocked every serious-minded 
man into sitting down and taking 
stock of his situation, starkly . 
and how best he can serve the things 
he holds dear. 

Some of these men may have dif- 
ficulty reconciling their personal sit- 
uations with the life-and-death urg- 
ency of the task that faces our United 
States. 

Frankly, we feel many of these may 
be advertising men. 

Like ourselves. 

But take heart. Once it was said 
that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. It can be that today. 

And there is so much you can do 
to help. 

The cold reality of fact is that 
each of us has his job to do—good 
times and bad. When the going gets 
tough, the greater the need for the 
guts and clear-headed intelligence to 
help the common cause. 

“How?” you ask. 

That very pencil you push writes 
your answer. The pencil that writes 
the messages that appear in print 
over your company’s or client’s good 
name. Once it could afford to wan- 
der a bit frivolously, even carelessly, 
with little harm done. But not to- 
day ... not today. 


Today your copy must cleave clean 
as a straight line . cutting the 
distance between your organization’s 
products and services . . . and in- 
dustry’s people with the pressure of 
problems you can help relieve. 

Man, how they need help! 

No matter when you last looked at 
your copy, take another sounding 


Industrial Advertising's 


Man-of-the-Year . . . Clear the “Copy” Decks 
Defense Begins with “OO”... What About Materials? 


Industrial Advertising’s 
Man-of-the-Year 





EDWIN L. ANDREW 
Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & Ross 


right here and now. Analyze it in 
light of today’s cold-blooded chal- 
lenge. Is it useful to customers? Does 
it give service? Is it stripped of non- 
essentials? Chopped of waste? Is it 
built on timely, factual, specific in- 
formation that will help industry 
wrestle its back-breaking load? 


If you’re an old duck like we’uns 
and they won’t let you fly a 
plane . . . and a tank would knock 
you silly . . . and fast living and hard 
drinking has softened you up too 
much for toting a gun .. . then, your 
only opportunity to serve is right in 
your present job. 
That’s why what you say in your 
advertising today may be the decid- 


ing factor of your usefulness 
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your service to industry and to your 
country . . . your respect for your- 
self. 


Clear the ‘“‘copy” decks! 


Industrial Advertising’s 
“Man-of-the-Year” 


Take the 1941 issues of almost any 
leading industrial or functional pub- 
lication from about April on. 

Spread them before you. 


Turn to a particular page or spread 
in each issue conspicuous by its sim- 
plicity of layout, its readability of 
typography, its directness, its accurate, 
newsworthy reporting, its helpful, 
specific information. 

There, you’ve got it! There’s only 
one advertiser who has done the kind 
of a job we’re talking about. 

Of course, you guessed it. it’s the 
Aluminum Company of America. 

The advertising series, “Aluminum, 
Defense, and You.” 

Number 1 appeared in April, started 
off with broadcast timing, “WE IN- 
TERRUPT our regular message to re- 
port what’s what with aluminum.” 

And carried on, “AT THE MO- 
MENT delivery for civilian use must 
make way for defense. Everybody 
knows the reason. Defense requires 
and is using more aluminum per 
month than peacetime America ever 
consumed.” 

Then news on Alcoa’s plant expan- 
sion projects...a paragraph about a 
price reduction .and a_ gracious 
sign-otf, “YOU, SIR, have been using 
aluminum in many forms, for many 
different purposes. It is not easy nor 
convenient to have to substitute other 
materials temporarily. We want you 
to know that we intend to make this 
hardship just as short-lived as possible. 
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FREE 3 Booklets that Help You 
Solve Plamt Prottems and Save Money! 
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Your aluminum is on the way. It is a 


” 


promise. 

Report No. 2 in May gave further 
and current news on production, par- 
ticularly forging and rolling expan- 
sion. One paragraph of this ad sums 
up so neatly the clean cut directness of 
this Alcoa copy, “PRAY FOR RAIN. 
Good precipitation assures the water 
power that we need to keep beating 
Production of 
getting the 


records. 


depends on 


production 
aluminum 
power.” 
Report No. 3 got deeper into the 
defense situation, contrasted defense’s 
then-present 40 pounds a 
month needs with peacetime Amer- 
ica’s (1930-8) 14 million pounds a 
Again a gracious, intelligent 


million 


month. 
sign-off, well-pointed by this remem- 
berable line, “YOU CIVILIAN 
USERS of aluminum are grand peo- 
ple.” 

And so on, month by month, mes- 
sage by message, always conscien- 
tiously reporting “what’s what with 
aluminum.” Then in November (last 
ad available as this is written) that 
great report on ingot prices, “OC- 
TOBER WAS A MILESTONE 
MONTH.” This carried the reader 
from 19c aluminum on March 25, 
1940 through succeeding reductions to 
15c aluminum as of October 1, 1941. 

And again, persistently, pleasantly 
building good will, weather-eyeing the 
future market with lines like, “THE 
ARITHMETIC IS NEW; but the 
fundamentals just get more so! More 
than ever, the strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum are the answer to lightness 
with strength.” 

All that, for our money of 
metal less precious than alu- 
minum, makes E. L. Andrew, 
vice-president, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland, Industrial 
Advertising’s “Man-of-the- Year.” 

By his works you will know him. 

What a constructive lesson he offers 
those people who wail, “We have noth- 
ing to say in our advertising today.” 

What a constructive lesson he offers 
the many men who write far less en- 
ticingly, excitingly.. .about subjects 
even more interesting. 

What a constructive lesson he offers 
every advertising man who feels he’s 
a misfit behind a page of copy today 

when he might better be parked 
behind a gun. 

Back near the beginning of this 
month’s material we wrote something 





about the pen being mightier than the 
sword. 
That is what we meant. 


Now “Defense” Begins 
With an “O” 


Defense has changed to offense, and 
America’s homefront battle of pro- 
duction really gets under way. Don’t 
get us wrong, that doesn’t mean put- 
ting “WAR” in great big letters in 
your headlines, and letting it go at 
that. Rather it means straight-for- 
ward, efficient copy like this: 

Allis-Chalmers—Typical  hard-hit- 
ting “buckeye” color page, “How to 
Get Changing Speeds with One- 
Speed Motors.” This tells all about 
“Variable Speed Texrope Drives”— 
shows how they work. Paces today’s 
tempo perfectly. 

Hobart Bros. Com pany—‘Let ‘Sim- 
plified’ Arc Welding Speed Up Your 
Production” is the invitation of the 
headline. All product features are 
illustrated and detailed. Coupon of- 
fers free Arc Welding Book and six 
other items of useful literature. 

A. B. Dick Company—Gets right 
down to cases with, “Cuts Waste 
Motion! Steps Up Production!” A 
panel goes on to explain that this is a 
“Case Study in Production Control— 
Simplified paper control system elimi- 
nates over 20 forms . . . increases 
productive time . . . saves thousands 
of dollars annually for bearing manu- 
facturer—with the help of Mimeo- 
graph duplicator!” This handling 
should be helpful to all sorts of equip- 
ment advertisers. 

Westinghouse—This color page on 
a new insulating varnish belongs here 
for the simple, effective manner it 
dissects the product and tallies off its 
features—“Easy Application,” “Deep 
Penetration,” “Uniform Dielectric 
Strength,” etc. 

Cuno Engineering Corporation— 
Features a “Filtering Service Guide” 
in its color spread, ““Use This Guide to 
Get . . . Positive, Uninterrupted, 
Low-cost Fluid Cleaning.” That 
should help a lot of people. 

McCaskey Register Company— 
Here’s winner No. 1 for a homely 
but helpful message, ““McCaskey Tool 
Crib Control assures More Production 
with Less Tools.” Text breaks down 
to two parts—‘Save time at the tool 
crib and increase productive time”— 
and “Keep tools in circulation and re- 
duce tool inventories.” In addition 
to this informative copy, each claim 
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1 Your trade’s belief in the customer-benefits of your product; 
2 Friendliness based upon services rendered, 


one: Business men don’t want a product just because 
they believe the manufacturer is honest. It is pos- 
sible to be honest, yet incompetent! They buy the 


product, not the institution. 


They keep wanting a product if they are not 


allowed to forget its application 
to their own job problems. 

So, regardless of whether 
your desire is to increase busi- 
ness for today, or to hold busi- 
tell 
re-tell the story of the benefits 


ness for tomorrow, and 
of your product to the buyer. 
If you're slow on delivery, ex- 
plain what you're doing about 
it, and if possible, help your 
prospects figure out what to do 
in the meantime. __, 

two: Business men don’t feel 
kindly toward a company be- 
cause of its age, or its size, or the 
contentment of its employees. 
They feel friendly toward a 
company if it has rendered use- 
ful service to them. 

So, if you can find a way to 
transmit important informa- 
tion or useful suggestions, be- 
yond citing the benefits of your 
product, by all means pack it 
into your business paper adver- 
tising. You can help hold the 
good will of your customers and 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
269 Lexington Ave, N.Y. €., CAledonia 54755 


A national association of business publica- 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 
to their subscribers and helping advertisers 
get a bigger return on their investment. 


Ab? 


BUSINESS PAPER READERS 


SUGGEST HOW 


Questioned by advertisers who want- 
ed to make their advertising objec- 
tives valid under today’s conditions, 
business paper readers made com 
ments like these: 
B a manufacturer 

“What do I like to see in advertis 
ing run by suppliers who can’t sup- 
ply? Well, not just ‘We’re back of 
defense’. Everyone is. More than 
‘We're in an awful jam!’ Who isn’t? 
Why don’t they tell me what they 
are doing about it and maybe sug- 
gest what 1 can do about it?” 


§ a factory foreman 
“With our plant going on three 
shifts, I have been advanced in post 
tion, and have new responsibilities. 
Men above me, and men under me 
have new problems. We need all 
the help we can get.” 

B a dealer 
“We like to know if a manufacturer 
is going to keep on with consumer 
advertising, but we’re more inter 
ested in getting sensible suggestions 
as to what we can say to consumers 
when we're out of stock.” 


5 a production head 
“Even if you can’t supply us right 
now, keep on describing the specific 
uses and features of your product. 
We have a lot of new men around 
here who will be charged with the 
task of modernizing 
our plant for civil 
ian goods produc- 
tion just as soon as 
this mess is over.” 







checked. 
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The Associated Business Papers 
Room 2732—369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me the A.B.P. 


City and Stote 


prospects by helping them solve new problems, even 
though you can’t deliver promptly. 


Study that center column. See what business 
paper readers themselves say about adver 
tising. They suggest how advertising can 
maintain good will by serving; maintain 
good will by promoting belief in the benefits 
of a product. 


Readers still want you to tell all 


Tell all,” you may remember, simply means 


that each and every advertisement should be 
given a specific and sufficient objective, and 
should tell all that the 
reader needs to know to enable you to attain 
that objective. In the light of what readers 
say they want to know today, it is more im- 


business-minded 


portant than ever to tell all. 


‘*How To Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 
That is the title of a forthcoming A.B.P. 


booklet which will describe how advertising 
is being used to solve current problems and 
at the same time expand future markets. If 
you will return the coupon, it will be sent-to 
you just as soon as it is off the press. But in 
the meantime, put lasting good will into 
your advertising by keeping alive the cus- 
tomer-benefits of your product and helping 
customers and prospects solve some of their 
current problems. 


Sree 

[] “USEFUL ADVERTISING WEEDS NO 
DEFENDERS !"" Leaflet: Describes the 
advertising opportunity created by 
customers’ problems. 


“HOW TO ADVERTISE PROFITABLY 

Y"" Leaflet: Telis what to do if 
what you hove to say is too long 
for an ad. 


fe “ADVERTISING THAT WORKS TO- 
Y, BUILDS FUTURE BUSINESS, TO0"’ 
Leofiet: Tells of the automatic fu- 
ture benefits of currently useful 
advertising. 

[] “HOW TO FIND GUT WHAT TO SAY 
IN YOUR BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 
TOBAY’’ Described above, ready 
soon. 


advertising aids 


8| 












TOOL CRIB (a 
on ¥t nace 





C Meenas 
\ MORE ‘propuct 


@ SAVE Time AT THE TOOL COIS AND INCREASE PRODUCTIVE Time 


“ee? TOOLS WH CIRCELATION AND SfDUCE TOOL mVENTORIES 


THE McC ASREY BEGISTER COMPANY ALLIANCE OCHIO 


McCASKEY INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS 





is supported by a small, bold-face 
testimonial; to wit, “The superinten- 
dent of a well-known plant writes, 
‘Under the check 
could handle 60 transactions an hour 

With the tool 
(McCaskey) we 
can handle as many as 125 per hour.’ ” 
That’s doing your part, S. L. 
Banks, McCaskey Register Com- 
pany, Alliance, O. 


Surface Combustion—Too few ad- 


brass system we 
per crib attendant. 


requisition system 


vertisers state clearly the perform- 
ance of the equipment they manufac- 
That’s why this bleed 


Combustion’s _ is 


ture. color 
Surface 
“Keep "Em Rolling— 
1500 Cartridge Cases every Hour! 


page of 
worth noting. 


That’s the production story of 
this modern SC Annealing Furnace” 
is the long, news-giving headline, and 
the artist broke it up nicely for the 
eye to get with good emphasis. The 
copy cuts right in, develops the story 
in detail, carries on with product fea- 
tures. A craftsmanlike handling. 

The Stanley Works—Asks “Is 
‘Waiting For Big Machines’ Stifling 
Your Production?” in a page promot- 


ing the availability and time-saving 
qualities of small electric hand tools. 
These are illustrated photographically, 
while main illustration is a cartoon 
of a workman playing a flute with 
balloon reading, ‘““Two months more 
waiting for those trimming dies ‘n 
Bill will be a swell flute-player.” We 
cite this to show none of us need be 
heavy-handed to make our point, even 
in these serious times. 

Equipment 
page, 
Mixers Speed Defense Work,” gets a 


Mixing Com pany— 


This advertiser's “*Lightnin’ 
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hand from us because it reproduces 
a product which 
tells in a quick glance what type 
mixer is best for what type of prod- 


uct. Lots of advertisers could use- 


application chart 


fully follow suit. 


Buell 


Shows another translation of the same 


Engineering Company — 
basic idea in its page, “Are you throw- 
ing away Dollars in Dust?” Simu- 
lated file tab different 
applications (for example, “Machin- 


index cards 
ing Operations”) and tell a specific 
A sample list of 

Treatment like 
this helps the reader get the picture 


story under each. 
users is also given. 
just that much faster. That’s neces- 
sary today. 
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BRUNING Since 197 


Charles Bruning Com pany—Second 
over the line of our winners this 
Attractive, appealing page, 


“Faster!” 


month. 
“Faster! Faster! Faster!” 
all over it, in fact, with cartoons and 
copy blocks telling who uses Bruning 
BW (black line) prinw—how much 
faster prints are produced—their in- 
good 
Free 


drying—and five other 
spell 
booklet tells all, and a coupon’s there 
to help you get it. Congratulations, 
Walter Baers, secretary, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago 
agency. 


Stant 


reasons that “Faster!” 


Johns-Manville—A consistently fine 
performer makes mention here again 
—this time for its page, “Quick Facts 
on Transite Ducts.” Subhead explains 
two types are available, body gives 
highlighted features of each in 1-2-3- 
4 order. And the inevitable booklet 
is there for the people who want the 


complete story. 








What About Materials? 

Not all, but most of the preceding 
examples were machines. A further 
look at the following materials people 
should also be interesting and con- 
structive right about here. For in- 
stance: 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company— 
Hits a high percentage of prospects 
with this eye-opening head, “Does 
shortage of raw materials threaten 
If you’re “it,” you 
can’t pass that one by. Not when 
subhead suggests, ‘“Newly-developed 
strength and versatility of flat GLASS 
may answer your problem!” Text 
explains what its all about, and a 
panel immediately below it says, 
“Check these properties of GLASS 


against your needs” and lists thirteen 


your business?” 


noteworthy items. 

Hazard Insulated Wire Works— 
Puts help right in friend reader’s lap 
with, “Ideas You Can Use . . . To 
Save Vital Materialsk—to Get Wires 
and Cables Faster.” 
wiring ideas are pictured and outlined, 
and further “Individual Help” is of- 
fered by Hazard’s engineering depart- 
ment and research labs. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion—Helps answer its own question, 
“Could you spread your Stainless 
Thinner?” by giving the facts about 
its product, “Pluramelt,” which ap- 
parently has a low alloy steel base 


Four practical 


but a stainless surface. It comes sin- 


double-armored, uses only 
twenty to forty per cent of the 
amount of alloy required for solid 
A -great production con- 
tribution, well-advertised. 

Dry-Zero Corporation — Utilizes 
the “test” technique effectively in its 
page, “Is your Truck Insulation 
really Water Repellent?” Right next 
to that head a reverse display block 
states, “This simple ‘10-second Test’ 
will tell you” and right under- 
neath are comparative sets of three 
pictures showing ordinary insulation 
and Dry-Zero insulation being sub- 
jected to this test. 
Dry-Zero comes out perfectly dry in- 
side, and maybe that’s why its claim, 
“3 out of every 4 insulated trucks use 
DRY-ZERO Insulation,” stands up. 

Charles Dreifus Company—Great 
headline on this little single-column 
advertisement, “Have You Become 
Scrap Conscious?” is what it asks . . . 
and we can almost see the heads nod- 
ding assent. This outfit is a firm 
of iron and steel scrap brokers, and 


gle- or 


stainless. 


““under-water” 
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Mail DELIVERS THE GOODS 
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M & A is The Magazine of Metallurgical E ngineering. Its en- 
gineer readers control buying specifications in the engineering- 


And here | a= more minded metal industries—the biggest market in the world. 


t for M & A gives its readers the kind of editorial material they want 
important fac =) and use. That’s why 60% of them have M & A sent to their 
homes. A recent survey has shown this startling readership: 
32% spend over 4 hours per issue. 
49.1% spe end over 3 hours per issue. 
75.2% spend over 2 hours per issue. 
93% spend over 1 hour per issue. 


t 
Advertisers abou 
“METALS and ALLOYS!” 





M & A readers want buying information. M & A advertisers 
received 34,165 requests for manufacturers’ catalogs and 
literature from its pages in the first 11 months of 1941, 


ys BEGIN WITH 


A 
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OKOLOY COATING FOR CONDUCTORS 
OUTLASTS “TINNING 2101 















TIWNMING INADEQUATE FOR LONG-TIME PROTECTION 
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on how it runs its 


“tells all” 


business during these unusual times. 


this ad 


An impressive message for both buyer 
and seller. 
Synthane Cor poration — This 1S 


probably the first winner we ever 
picked for half an advertisement. But 
that’s just what happened. Synthane 
had an insert, “Night Watch” which 
was awfully purty on the front, and 
awfully helpful on the back. Maybe 
that’s psychologically a sound combi- 
nation. Anyway, the backside is 
labeled, Methods of Ma- 
chining Synthane in Your Own Shop.” 
Doesn’t that Well, 


it gives, too—in four columns of small 


“Practical 
promise a lot? 


print and useful pictures. It covers 
a gamut of operations from “Circu- 
lar Sawing” to “Threading” to “Gear 
Cutting” and a bunch of others. This 
is the guts of a sixteen-page hand- 
book in print. A lot of people will 
thank you for that, George A. 
Ebelhare, Synthane Corporation, 
Oaks, Pa., and Herman Thoene- 
be, John Falkner Arndt & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 


Books, Books, and More Books 


More and more advertisers are offer- 
ing useful literature these days and 
that’s one of the things we love to see. 
Here’s Crane Company with its 
“Shop Bulletin”’—Truscon Labora- 
tories with its “Blue Book” for build- 
ing maintenance men—Owens-Illinois 
Glass offering no less than three book- 
lets on Insulux Glass Block—Taft- 
“News Bulletin” on its new 
precision grinder—Lindberg 
Engineering makes available a booklet 


Peirce’s 


surface 


on “Furnaces for Armament,” a regu- 
lar monthly bulletin on “Heat Treat- 
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RESULT: OXOLOY, AN 
IMPROVED PROTECTIVE COATING 
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insulated Wires and Cables 


ing Hints,” and to cap the climax, an 
“advertisingless” movie, full length, 
sound and color on “Heat Treating 
Hints” for plant or chapter meet- 
ings. (See IM, Dec. °41, p. 29.) These 
are just a few examples of the many 
advertisers who are doing one of the 
jobs only they can do; i.e., the sup- 
plying of helpful data 
about their products and services. 


“Tell-All” Ad-of-the-Month 
Businesslike spread over the signa- 
ture of The Okonite Company, and 
headlined, “Okoloy Coating for Con- 
ductors Outlasts “Tinning’ 2 to 1.” 
with facts 


specialized, 


Competently written, 
well-marshaled, it is a comprehensive 
discussion of the vital differences be- 
tween “tinned” copper wire and Oko- 
nite’s improved and patented coating, 
“Okoloy.” 

After making the point (in words 
and pictures) that all copper conduc- 


_ iat. ons ee 
PRACTICAL METHODS oF 
wacmentne SYNTHANE IN YorR OWN sHOF 
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covered to 
between the 
copper and rubber insulation, copy 
goes on to state that “‘Tinning’ is 
Inadequate for Long-Time Protec- 
This point is demonstrated 
with a captioned photo covering a 
“Tap Water Immersion Test.” 

The continuity develops usefully 
with “Okonite Research Hunts for 
Better Solution,” a block of copy 
which explains how Okonite research 
chemists undertook to develop a su- 
perior coating, and the outcome of 
their work, “Result: Okoloy, an Im- 
proved Protective Coating.” This 
copy completes the story with descrip- 
tive material about the product, all 
adding up to make the last paragraph 
highly convincing “Severe lab- 
oratory tests show that under identi- 


tors must be coated or 


prevent direct contact 


tion.” 


cal conditions Okoloy protection will 
outlast the best ‘tinning’ at least 2 
to 1.” 

In addition to the excellent cap- 
tioned photos supporting this story 
there is a panelled section, “Proved 
in the Field Since 1928,” telling about 
an actual section of Okoloy-coated 
wire which had been removed for 
examination after thirteen years of 
service. 

Good pencil-pushing. No business 
paper editor could have done a more 
constructive job. Credit goes toa 
three-man team—Charles Ange, 
Okonite research engineer; 
George G. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent, Doyle, Kitchen & McCor- 
mick, agency; and advertising 
manager Richard S. Hayes. 


Nothing Will Take the Place 
Of a Good Headline 

We don’t believe anyone will argue 
that with us. Suffice to say, these 
headlines stopped us in our recent 
business paper travels: 

“The Phantom Gear Joins the 
Navy!” (Monarch Lathes)—‘Springs 
Get the Creeps—This Measures Them” 
(Hunter Springs) —‘Pencils are pro- 
jectiles, too!” (Joseph Dixon)—“The 
Old Gentleman with the Beard says: 
‘Detour’” (Graybar)—“The differ- 
ence between a ‘wink’ and a ‘blink’ 

and Why It Is Important!” 
(Mimeograph) —“The Brush that 
takes 50-Mile Rides Through Pipe 
Lines” (Osborn Brushes) — “Even 


Steel Can Become Tired!” (Republic). 
Boo-of-the-Month 


To two misguided advertisers who 
somehow between them ably demon- 
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CERAMIC INDUSTRY is the surest 
buying influence and provides you in- 
penetration in all _ three 


nermost 
branches of 


GLASS, POTTERY and ENAMEL- 
WARE. Buyers read and respond to 
your advertising 


INDUSTRY. 


New developments and world wide conditions 
have made necessary vital changes and manu- 


facturing improvements in all three branches of 


the industry and have 
increased tremendous- 
ly the buying of new 


equipment and mate- 


rials. The all-out war 


Your advertising reaches 
top selling effectiveness in 


“CERAMIC INDUSTRY” 


the 






ceramic wmdustry, 


im CERAMIC 








The April Convention Issue of 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


WHO’S WHO 


in Selling to Ceramic Plants 


Why are the ceramic industry’s outstanding manu- 
facturers represented in the April CONVENTION 
ISSUE? Because their customers and best pros- 
pects read their advertising in this issue. Be sure 
you’re there! Don't be the “FORGOTTEN 
MAN”! 











ceramic production for both war and civilian 


products. We have available factual informa- 


tion which tells why 
CERAMIC INDUS- 
TRY is such an effec- 
tive sales tool and why 
your selling program 
for 1942 should include 
it for sales today and 
for constant future 


business. Copies will 


be sent on request. 


your selling in the 
ceramic 


A STANDBY MARKET, HUNDREDS OF YEARS OLD, YET AS NEW AS TOMORROW 


against the Axis Powers means a bigger load on 








CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. 


CHICAGO 
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“—but why use 
my picture?” 


asks COTT FARRELL V. P. 
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EASTON 


strate the scale of futility, or some- 
thing. Molfrup Steel Products Com- 
pany with what looks like an English 
Bull Terrier (we're not dog experts, 
too) posed “On Guard!” and promi- 
nently, too—in a color page. Sub- 
head states that “Our Product is 
Eventually Your Product.” The copy 
says, “A thoroughly equipped metal- 
lurgical department coupled with the 
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Markets in 1942 































should roll out enough defense equip- 
ment to offset losses in the output of 
civilian goods, and build up a hith- 
erto unreached total value of produc- 
tion.—L. C. Morrow, Editor, Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance. 


Meat Packing 
Total weight of meat animals 
slaughtered during 1941 exceeded 


somewhat the total weight slaughtered 
during 1940. However, a consider- 
ably greater percentage of the meat 
was canned, cured, smoked, boned and 
frozen and otherwise processed for 
Army and Navy uses and export to 
overseas allies. The demand on proces- 
sing departments exceeded capacity in 
numerous plants, necessitating expan- 
sion of processing facilities and a con- 
siderable increase in working force 
during the year. 

Production of meat during 1942 
will be the largest on record, and the 
percentage processed will increase fur- 
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most rigid inspection practice assures 
exact fulfillment of customer require- 
safeguards an_ enviable 
reputation for quality.” This latter 
in about eight-point light-face. The 
“On Guard!” about sixty bf. We 
go into all this detail so you'll know 
it wasn’t the poor pup alone who got 
us wound up. Nor is Moltrup the 
only advertiser who ever robbed the 


ments and 


kennels. 


At the other end of the scale stands 
Bardons & Oliver, Inc., with its two- 
color, bleed spread, and its “Fifty 
Years of Turret Lathe Progress.” 
Other ingredients in this paean of 
progress are pictures of “The Foun- 
ders,” the trade mark, and illustra- 
tions of the 1891 job and the present 
model. Otherwise, not a s-i-n-g-l-e 
word. In our younger, brasher days 
we would have torn our hair. Now, 
we merely say to B&O, and quietly, 
too... “Please, gentlemen, have you 
nothing to say in your advertising 
that will help your customers and 
your prospects and your United States 
do their common job better, or faster, 
or less expensively? What can your 
lathes do? How are your deliveries? 
Are auxiliary tools available? Can 
you help train green hands? Im- 


ther. Packers are preparing to meet 
war demand by enlarging processing 
departments and _ installing more 
processing equipment, including can- 
ning machinery, motors, refrigerating 
apparatus, and product 
handling equipment, etc. Meat pack- 
ing is an essential industry and priori- 
ties for new structures and equipment 
have been forthcoming when there has 
been a need for expansion. 


conveyors, 


Despite the great demand for meat 
for the Army and Navy and for ship- 
ment under the lend-lease 
program during 1942 the supply avail- 
able for domestic consumption will be 
as great as during 1941. 


overseas 


It is obvious that a greatly acceler- 
ated program has been undertaken by 
the meat packing industry, and the 
field is playing a vital role by supply- 
ing a basic food product to both 
armed forces and civilians. Under 
these conditions, advertising copy that 
shows how to use present equipment 
better, how to increase production 
capacity equipment or 
methods, or provides practical infor- 


with new 


mation on how industrial concerns 


can serve the industry, is the most 
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prove lathe operation? Whom can 


you help, and how?” 


Boost-of-the-Month 


To the Easton Car & Con- 
struction Company, and to F. A. 
Richardson, who master-minded 
its page, “ ‘—but why use my pic- 
ture?’ asks Cott Farrell, V. P.” 
This reports verbatim a conversation 
between Mr. Farrell and Easton’s Ad- 
vertising Manager, F. A. Richardson. 
Opening gun will give you the gist 
of it. “Why use my picture, Rich? 
Why don’t you show something we 
make—industrial cars, electric trucks, 
or trailers for instance?” 

Replies “Rich,” “We 
friends and customers to read this 
advertisement. They know our prod- 
ucts. I would like them to get the 
human side of our work. This ad is 
you in person, telling what is being 
done to expedite their orders—ex- 
plaining how we can help them in 


want our 


other ways.” 

We haven’t room to go on, but 
every word of this unusual and help- 
ful advertisement is worth reading. 
Maybe Ralph will print it nice and 
big if we stop spouting right here. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


logical approach to the meat packer. 
Using the copy appeals in combination 
with educational material on company, 
facilities, and reputation will provide 
a solid base on which to build present 
and future business.—LesTer I. Nor- 
TON, Director of Research, The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


Mechanical Engineering 


During the first week of December 
The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers brought to a close the sixty- 
first year of its history and twelve 
months of activity that reflected the 
rapidly expanding role of the mechani- 
cal engineer in national defense. It 
was a successful and virile meeting as 
befitted the climax of a year which 
saw more intense technical programs, 
plans laid for an extension of efforts to 
serve directly and on the level of their 
bread-and-butter interests groups of 
engineers engaged in the vital prob- 
lems of production. 

Thus the official entry of the United 
States into the war of democracies 
against the Axis powers which came 
within a few days after the close of 
the meeting found the society already 
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Chemical Engineers from all the Process Industries Get 
Together in the Pages of Chem & Met to Help Insure an 
American Victory — And a SOUND Peace-time Economy 


@ The key men behind the men behind our guns are the 
chemical engineers. 

Right now as America goes into high speed Production 
for Victory, they are helping her produce. For almost all of 
the products of all of the Chemical Process Industries are 
used by our armed forces. 

But, even as these chemical engineers are turning over to 
Production for Victory the vast facilities of the great plants 
they operate, they are building and planning for the future. 

Machines that are now working to capacity to turn out 
munitions will some day again make consumer goods. Plants 
that today belch guns and ammunition will tomorrow be 
onverted to the production of stockings and automobiles, 
furniture and cosmetics, and a host of other new and wonder- 
ful products some of which are yet undreamed of. 

To fill this dual role of America’s leading producers and 
lanners, chemical engineers need intelligent help. They 
iced to have the news of new developments quickly so that 
hey may adopt them wherever possible. They need to know 

hat other chemical engineers are doing, and what other 
‘ranches of the industry are doing. They need to know what 
quipment and what raw materials are available. 

Chem & Met delivers this needed help in the form of a 

onthly editorial service that not only promotes the function 
‘ chemical engineering, but also selects and maintains a 


tremendous market for you today and tomorrow. 

Written by and for chemical engineers exclusively — 
wherever they may be, by whatever titles they may be known 
—its pages constitute a meeting place where the men who 
dominate the specifying and purchasing of chemical raw 
materials and processing equipment get together and ex- 
change ideas. 

In times like these Chemical Process plants are doubly 
guarded, but Chem & Met gets through. 

So, if you have a product or service that can be used 
profitably in the Chemical Process Industries, simplify your 
selling problem by telling your story to the chemical en- 
gineer through the advertising pages of Chem & Met. 


Chem 
& Met 


ABC © ABP 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





How Chemical Process Industries Help Build the Navy. 












Markets in 1942 


on a war footing, with its organization 





accustomed to emergency service and 
its programs affording practical assist- 
ance to engineers in war production 
industries. 

But in spite of the devotion of at- 
tention and effort to the immediate 
objective of winning the war the so- 
ciety has not lost sight of its obliga- 
tien to act as a clearing house for en- 
gineers who are working on the fron- 
tiers of the technical advances that 
create more powerful weapons of war 
and the techniques and goods upon 
which the prosperity of peacetime de- 
pends. Moreover, it has strengthened, 
and it will continue to strengthen, the 
influences that it must bring to bear 
on the problems of postwar recon- 
struction, when, if we are not to face 
a suicidal relapse into unemployment 
that might be more disastrous to civi- 
lization than the losing of the war 
would be, a national income in excess 
of one hundred billion dollars must be 
maintained and some twenty-three 
million workers in defense industries 
must be kept from idleness. 

Mechanical engineers face two vital- 
ly important tasks. They must pro- 
duce in unbelievable quantity not only 
the normal products needed for win- 
ning the war but new products and 
better ones than the enemy can pro- 
duce. They must also find time to 
exercise their inventive and creative 
genius to plan for the postwar emer- 
gency. In the first task they are now 
busily engaged. For the second they 
are making preparations, for they 
know that upon them, more than 
upon any other group of citizens, the 
fate of the future depends.—GEorGE 
A. Stetson, Editor, Mechanical Engi- 
necring. 


Metal Mining 


Metal mining in the United States 
during 1941 was characterized by the 
highest production of, and demand 
tor, non-ferrous metals that have ever 
been known. As the government 
threw its defense machine in high 
gear and prepared to aid other democ- 
racies, non-defense uses of copper, 
lead, zinc, nickel, and other metals 
This created 


some distress in civilian industries. 


were sharply curtailed. 


Small concerns were gradually being 
squeezed out of business as the year 
closed. 


Early in the year it became evident 
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that domestic production of metals 
would have to be supplemented with 
imports, and the latter played an im- 
portant part in relieving shortages. In 
the case of zinc, however, the total 
of domestic production and imports 
was not equal to apparent demand 
plus exports. Prices were practically 
stationary throughout the year, being 
under voluntary control by govern- 
ment agencies. 

Copper production in the United 
States is estimated at 1,070,000 tons; 
imports at 600,000. ; 
all grades of zinc will probably be 
862,000 tons, with imports at 36,000. 
Domestic production of refined lead 


Production of 


will reach 612,000 tons, with im- 
ports of 250,000. 

Declaration of war will not greatly 
change basic conditions in the metal 
mining industry. For more than a 
year metal producers have been oper- 
ating on a war-demand basis, and the 
most that can happen now will be to 
intensify their efforts. 

Mining companies will probably go 
on a six-day schedule—maybe seven 
days in some cases—and the govern- 
ment may offer a price incentive to 
high-cost mines in order to increase 
production. The importance of 
Latin American mineral resources 
looms greater than ever, but little can 
be expected in the way of immediate 
increase of production. 

With domestic mining activity at 
the highest peak in history, there will 
be corresponding demand for equip- 
ment and supplies. Manufacturers 
will be exceptionally busy, and the 
government will undoubtedly see that 
they get the necessary raw materials. 
—H. C. Parme cer, Editor, Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. 


Metal Working 

The metal working industry during 
1941 was characterized by expansion 
of productive capacity. This occurred 
all down the line, from the raw ma- 
terials to the finished products. As a 
result of this, fully sixty per cent of 
all the new floor space added to indus- 
try in 1941 was added to the metal 
working industry as contrasted with 
an increase ranging from twenty-five 
to not more than thirty-five per cent 
in normal times. In addition to this, 
it is estimated that there have been 
25,000 new executives employed in 
the metal working industry due to the 
increased employment of approximate- 
ly 2'% million workers. 


This, of course, was done under the 
impetus of defense and with appro- 
priations made by government. But 
all that has been accomplished will be 
almost insignificant in comparison 
with what will now appear. It is esti- 
mated that before 1942 is finished, 
fully fifty per cent of the activities of 
the metal working industry, and per- 
haps even more, will be devoted to 
war. 

From the industrial advertising 
standpoint, this brings up the problem 
of maintaining normal customer con- 
tacts as well as building new lines of 
contact with the many new executives 
who have come into our industry. 
Tremendous expansion of productive 
capacity plus a large increase in the 
number of concerns in our field means 
an after-the-war competitive situation 
that makes the keeping of customer 
contacts a vital necessity. 

It is interesting to note that British 
industry has realized this and that in- 
dustrial publications in England, in 
spite of priority restrictions and other 
handicaps, are now carrying very 
much increased advertising volume as 
compared with pre-war standards. 

In my opinion, the nature of the 
advertising copy under the present day 
situation should be educational rather 
than institutional. It should be aimed 
to help the former customer get more 
out of the machine that he has pre- 
viously bought, or to help him get 
more out of the materials that he can 
now buy by eliminating waste. This 
kind of advertising will create good 
will and put customer demand on 
“dry ice” where it can be thawed out 
and utilized after the war.—J. H. 
Van Deventer, Editor, The Iron 
Age. 

te oe 

During a large portion of 1941, 
rumors persisted that great numbers 
of manufacturers would be driven out 
of business because of shortage of 
steel. At the end of the year such 
shortages still are mostly in the “fear” 
stage. It is certain that the more in- 
telligent procurement methods now 
employed increasingly both by the 
government and by industry will pre- 
vent deliveries of a considerable 
amount of tonnage days, weeks, and 
even months ahead of its possible use. 
With such precautions we should have 
substantially enough steel to go 
around, for as far ahead as we at this 
moment can see. 

Even in the tight products such as 
the heavier plates and shapes there so 
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Markets in 1942 


far has been no real suffering. In some 





cases construction projects not regard- 
ed as immediately essential have had to 
be postponed. On the other hand, in- 
dustry has been ingenious in resorting 
to substitutions, as sheets for plates, 
clad instead of solid alloy sheets or 
plates, or one alloy steel for another— 
or users have gotten defense contracts 
thus obtaining materials under priori- 
ties. Through one approach or another 
an overwhelming portion of industry 
has done a good job of keeping itself 
going and, with the helpful support 
that can be expected from Washing- 
ton, it should count on continuing to 
do just that. 

The entire subject of materials, in- 
cluding simplification, substitution, 
and salvage, is under intensive study 


at Washington. Individual manufac- 


turers who have contributed so vastly, 


along this line are urged to continue 
aggressively to seek out solutions to 
such problems. 

Of course, with communications in 
vital Pacific areas already cut or 
threatened, the situation in certain 
critical materials becomes even more 
critical, We do have large reserves of 
rubber, tin, chromite, tungsten, man- 
ganese ore, and other materials, but 
the war in the Pacific makes it certain 
that they will be doled out with ex- 
treme caution as witness the Decem- 
ber ban on sales of tires and tubes, and 
the taking over of tin. 

The 1942 production of steel may 
be a little below that of 1941 due to 
the difficulty of getting enough scrap 
to keep existing capacity fully occu- 
pied. In fact, because of this factor a 
number of units were forced to close 
down late in 1941. To some extent 
the coming in of additional pig iron 
capacity is helping to counterbalance 
the lack of scrap. At any rate, the 
raw materials situation as a whole is 
such as to indicate steel production in 
1942 will be at a high rate. 

The extent to which the govern- 
ment-authorized and government-con- 
templated iron and steelworks expan- 
sion program will be carried to con- 
clusion remains to be seen. It faces so 
many difficulties that it seems sure to 
strike some snags. 

Producers and consumers of | steel 
will have little to say about the con- 
duct of their businesses for the dura- 
tion. They are sure of full govern- 


ment controls over prices, everything 
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Faster detivery of Angtes, Channets Bars 
or Piet can often be given to manelac 
turers willing to accept the shorter 
lengths shock othersime are wrapped 
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san 
This piece of Canadian advertising was suc- 
cessful in getting customers to order more 
short lengths of steel to avoid waste in cut- 
ting and increased labor costs. Russell T. 
Kelley, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is the agency 


having to do with employment and 
production, utilization of services of 


many types, high taxes, lowering 
profits. 
One fundamental development 


which has progressed nearly to com- 
plete fulfillment is the establishment 
of a standard list of steel compositions 
so that requirements formerly fur- 
nished to several thousands of specifi- 
cations will be filled from a list of 
between 100 and 200 


steels. It probably will have govern- 


somewhere 


ment sponsorship; it is expected to be 
announced shortly. In the meantime 
great progress already is being made in 
this direction and already approxi- 
mately ninety-three per cent of the 
steel now being shipped is specified 
under the new AISI (American Iron 
and Steel Institute) significant list. 
Germany set up such a list years 
ago and it helped her war effort ma- 
terially. Due to many conflicting in- 
terests which had to be harmonized it 
took Dunkirk to get the British to 
agree on a list of standard steels. It 
therefore reflects credit on American 
steel producers and consumers that 
they had almost reached a conclusion 
in this effort before our Dunkirk— 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Every- 
body involved benefits from a list of 
significant permits 
efficient steel production, output of a 


steels. It more 
greater amount of tonnage in a given 
time, quicker deliveries to consumers, 
It will prove another 
highly useful tool in our all-out effort 


reduced costs. 



















over the duration.—E. C. Kreutz- 
BERG, Editor, Séeel. 
~ * % 

Almost all of the leading machine- 
building industries, and, without ex- 
ception, all the machine tool manu- 
facturers, are producing machines 
and equipment for the defense pro- 
gram. Every important machine shop 
in the country, with very few excep- 
tions, is working on a contract either 
directly for the Army or the Navy, 
or under subcontract for some other 
firm that is doing government work. 

The machine tool industry has, 
during 1940 and 1941, accomplished 
what a few years ago would have 
been considered the impossible. The 
average production of this industry 


from 1930 to 1938 was valued at 
about $100,000,000 a year. In 1939, 
the production of that industry 


reached a value of $200,000,000; in 
1940, $400,000,000; and in 1941, 
$750,000,000. The end of the year 
finds the industry operating at a rate 
of over $900,000,000; and if the 
present emergency requires it, it can 
doubtless turn out $1,000,000,000 
worth of machine tools in 1942. 


To accomplish this, new plants and 
additions to old plants have been built 
and equipped in record time; tens of 
thousands of untrained men have been 
taught the highly skilled work of op- 
erating machine tools; supervisors 
have been found and trained to make 
it possible to run the plants two and 
three shifts; the great majority of the 
plants operate from twenty to twen- 
ty-four hours daily. The achieve- 
ment of the machine tool industry is, 
perhaps, one of the finest demonstra- 
tions that the world has ever had of 
what a free enterprise system can ac- 
complish. 

In 1942 the machinery industries 
of the United States will continue to 
operate at a constantly accelerating 
pace. The production of the indus- 
try as a whole in 1942 will run into 
figures far beyond anything that has 
ever been accomplished before.— 
Erik Oserc, Editor, Machinery. 

* * > 

Quite obviously the outstanding de- 
velopment in the metallurgical in- 
dustry is the shortage, both real and 
advertised, in all metals, no matter 
how common. The problems of the 
producers, therefore, have been cen- 
tered on getting the maximum out 
of existing capacity, and this has in 
many instances caused these metal- 
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Could you get a million dollar order with an 
advertising expenditure of $35? Arthur Nack, 
Advertising Manager of the Rowe Manufacturing 
Company, of Belleville, New Jersey, did it; but 
if he hadn’t been a member of NIAA he probably 


wouldn’t have had such great success. 


Rowe found themselves being “prioritied” right 
out of their business of manufacturing vending 
machines. The only way out seemed to be defense 
business. Since Art’s business was to get the busi- 
ness, this was the time to do his stuff — and he 


did it. 


The big problem was: Which companies should 
be approached and what was the best way to get 
into the right plants. This is where NIAA stepped 
in. Art wrote to his fellow members of NIAA in 
New York and New Jersey. He asked that they 





100 E. Ohio Street 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


pass on to the proper executives in each plant the 
information that Rowe was looking for defense 
business. Total cost of the mailing, $35. 


The response was overwhelming. So far, direct 
results have been over a million dollars in defense 
sub-contracts and many leads that should mean 
business now and in the future. 


Maybe your membership in NIAA won’t net your 
company a million dollar order. You can be sure, 
though, that you will derive benefits from the 
organization’s activities that will be of real, tan- 
gible value to you and your company. Attend a 
meeting of the nearest chapter and get a first-hand 
knowledge of the exchange of ideas and view- 
points that is a feature of all NIAA meetings. 
If there is no chapter near you, the coupon 
below will bring you complete information on 
membership. 


Chicago, Ill. 









N.LA.A. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Please send me complete information on membership. 
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lurgical producers to concentrate on 





the simplest standardized types, and to 


abandon interesting developments 
which had even gone so far as to reach 
the early stages of commercializa- 
tion. 

With many producers of primary 
metal, such as the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, finding that all of 
the output is pre-empted by Uncle 
Sam, their advertising has to be mod- 
ified to avoid giving the impression 
that they are able to make deliveries 


Thus, their adver- 


tising programs have become much 


to anybody else. 


less specific, and have gone to an in- 
stitutional type. 

The problems of firms which make 
machinery and equipment with which 
to process these metals have been en- 
tirely different. Take the case of a 
manufacturer of a heat treatment fur- 
nace: he is operating at capacity; 
in fact, all reputable furnace manu- 
facturers are doing the same. The 
individual manufacturer’s problem, 
however, is much the same as it is 
in normal times—namely, convince 
the purchaser (who, in this case, is 
the contractor and _ subcontractor) 
that his particular furnace is best 
suited for the job in hand.—E. E. 
TuumM, Editor, Metal Progress. 


bea 3e »> 


In 1941 our productive capacity for 
steel was considerably increased by 
the addition of blast and open hearth 
furnaces and rolling mills, and in 1942 
many more will be added. Our steel 
tonnage in 1941 approximated 83,- 
000,000 tons, an all time record; in 
1942 we shall likely 
90,000,000 tons. A greater tonnage 


would have been produced this past 


produce over 


year had it not been for a lack of 
scrap and the occurrence of many 
strikes. 

The problems of the steel industry 
are the securing of the raw materials, 
which to 


and the equipment with 


make iron and steel. Some alloys will 
be difficult to obtain and the war in 
the Pacific will increase this difficulty. 

Expansion in the steel industry has 
necessarily resulted in increased per- 
sonnel; new men have been added, 
older men moved into more respon- 


should 


consider that many of these men are 


sible positions. Advertisers 


not so familiar with their products 
those 


und their applications as are 
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have been 


whom they 


contacting, 
either through advertising or by per- 
sonal contact. Often advertisers can 
suggest means by which their instal- 
lations can be made to operate to 
greater advantage, either in increased 
output, or if put to use for a differ- 
ent purpose from that originally in- 
tended. — CHARLES LONGENECKER, 
Managing Editor, Blast Furnace and 


Steel Plaat. 


The year ahead will be of vastly 
greater importance to the forging in- 
dustry than any similar period. We 
have just entered the war and the need 
for and consumption of forgings will 
Along with this 
increase in forging production will go 


be greatly increased. 


the need for conservation of vital met- 
als—hence the need for closer toler- 
ances in forging, using the minimum 
piece of metal. 

Everybody is forging-conscious and 
seeking information on forgings and 
Mechanical 
taken for 
granted and its need in equipment and 
production will be pointed up by the 


demand for forgings for war mate- 


modern forging practice. 


soundness is no _ longer 


rials. Alloy forging steels provide 
this uniform structure and also save 
time in machining. 

The metal industry as 
never before in its history is provid- 
ing the means of speeding up produc- 
tion lines whether it be a die of the 
progressive type, one that provides 


working 


closer tolerance, or a heat treating 
furnace that will produce armament 
at a rate scarcely dreamed of a few 
years ago.—W. N. Rosinson, Editor, 


Heat Treating and Forging. 


The outstanding developments in 
plating during 1941 were as follows: 

1. Tin and zinc plating of strip 
and sheet in large scale production. 
These methods have the advantage of 
enabling close control of the thickness 
of metal used and in addition allow 
coating on only one side of the sheet 
as contrasted with hot dip methods. 
This is particularly important in view 
of the shortage of zinc and tin caused 
by the war in the Far East. 

2. The large increase in hard or 
heavy chromium plating which gives 
the article a vast increase in wear re- 
sistance and resistance to chemical at- 
tack. 

3. Indium plating of airplane en- 
gine bearings to give a great increase 
in life due to increased hardness and 
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chemical resistance to acid sludges 
developed in the lubricating oils. 

4. Corronizing—a development of 
Standard Stee! Spring Company, Co- 
raopolis, Pa., which is a process in- 
volving nickel plating followed by 
either tin or zinc. A heat treatment 
is given the composite plate to effect 
diffusion and produce a decrease in 
the porosity of the coating. The 
process enables thinner coatings to be 
applied with 
metal and the coating can be used in 
acid conditions where zinc plating 
would be unsuitable, such as in oil 
well drilling equipment. 

As far as organic finishing is con- 
cerned, the chief advances have been 
in quick baking, synthetic materials, 
and in the use of infra-red radiant 
energy drying. More advances took 
place in infra-red radiant energy dry- 
ing than in any previous year. 

In 1942, the industry will see a 
great increase in the use of oxide fin- 
ishes, an increase in the use of rust- 
proofing processes, such as the phos- 
phate treating processes, a great in- 
crease in the use of anodic treatment 
of aluminum, a still further utiliza- 
tion of the benefits of hard chro- 
mium plating, an increase in iron 
plating to resist wear and build up 
worn parts, and lastly a wider utili- 
zation of silver and gold for plating 
purposes.—Watter R. Meyer, Edi- 
tor, Metal Finishing. 


+ % 


attendant saving of 


The year 1941 was outstanding be- 
cause the defense program began to 
show results. Machine tool produc- 
tion for the year has been estimated at 
more than $750,000,000, and the pro- 
duction of planes, tanks, ships, shells, 
and other ordnance reached encour- 
aging totals. Mass production meth- 
ods were applied to many items pre- 
viously produced by other means. Al- 
though we are now fighting in this 
war, we must continue to serve as the 
arsenal for Britain and Russia and we 
can expect the program to be fabu- 
lously expanded. 

Experience gained under fighting 
conditions will dictate many design 
changes, and tool engineers anticipate 
a hectic year in 1942. They will 
have to apply mass production to 
more or less flexible designs. 

The editorial emphasis in The Too! 
Engineer during 1942 will be upor 
these tooling problems, upon method: 
of circumventing shortages, of train 
ing and using new labor—in short 
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the editorial theme will be the prob- 
lems of wartime production and how 


to deal with them. 


Industrial advertisers should bear 
chis fact in mind, and direct their ad- 
vertising along lines of most effective 
and economical use of the product. 
This policy will pay dividends to the 
advertiser by gaining more good will 
than straight institutional copy. Ad- 
vertisers who can give immediate de- 
livery on certain lines will do well 
to advertise this fact, showing how 
their lines can be used, where possi- 
ble, to replace machines and tools not 
immediately available—J. A. AsH- 
BURN, Associate Editor, The Tool En- 


gineer. 


Petroleum Industry 


The total demand for petroleum and 
its products came to 1,570,000,000 
bbl. in 1941, according to preliminary 
reports, an eight per cent increase over 
1940. This included a 685,000,000- 
bbl. demand for gasoline and sales of 
fuel oils totaling 400,000,000 bbl. 
The gain of 70,000,000 bbl. in domes- 
tic gasoline consumption was the 
largest yearly increase in the history 
of the oil business. 

Minimum estimates place the de- 
mands on the petroleum industry in 
this country during 1942 at 1,672,- 
000,000 bbl. Domestic requirements 
for most petroleum products are 
expected to expand steadily during 
the year with an upturn in exports 
following a two-year period in which 
shipments to foreign customers have 
decreased due to the war develop- 
ments. 

Because petroleum will be needed in 
increasing quantities by the Allies in 
the war against the Axis, the govern- 
ment is encouraging the industry to 
expand its operations and has prom- 
ised operators the materials needed for 
in extensive exploratory program to 
hnd new oil reserves. Plans call for 
the drilling of at least 30,000 new 
wells and refinery operations will be 
xpanded seven or more per cent over 
the peak year which has just been 
brought to a close. 

For several weeks the manufactur- 
ng division of the petroleum industry 
1as been completing plans to more 
han treble its present production of 
0,000 bbl. daily of 100-octane gaso- 
ne, the fuel required by the fighting 
ircraft of the Allies’ war forces. This 
rogram, to be completed by the early 
irt of 1943, will involve an expendi- 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is the only business paper 
that blankets all the important buyers of electrical products 
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ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 5,050 
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ture of approximately $250,000,000. 





While the government has given the 
petroleum industry a preferential posi- 
tion in the matter of supplies and ma 
terials to carry on its operations, it 
has also emphasized the necessity of 
“getting more with less” in the pro- 
ducing, refining, transportation, and 
marketing operations. Well-spacing 
programs will do away with the neces- 
sity of drilling unnecessary wells and 
studies are being made by the industry 
and by governmental agencies from 
which will come definite recommenda- 
tions as to the most efficient use of 
materials. The use of substitute ma- 
terials is being urged wherever possible 
and the reclamation of used equipment 
in the shops of manufacturers and by 
operating companies will receive a 
wider application than ever before. 
At this time the government’s pro- 
gram does not provide for any curtail- 
ment in civilian use of petroleum.— 
C. O. Wiuttson, Editor, The Oil and 


Gas Journal. 


Power 


Allocations and priorities imposed 
by government edict are the principal 
problems facing the power plant in- 
dustry today. For months to come 
public utilities serving industries essen- 
tial to the supplying of war materials 
will be on the preferred lists and no 
doubt will be given the permission to 
expand their generating facilities, even 
though the announcement came from 
Washington on Dec. 11 that “Public 
utilities today were forbidden to un 
dertake any substantial expansion of 
property or equipment without e¢x- 
press permission from the Office of 
Production Management.” The coun 
try is now at war and needs to expand 
its power generating facilities to care 
for war production. This fact is rec- 
ognized by government authorities 
ind its orders, no doubt, will be in the 
direction of controlling the location 
of expansion and not toward curtail 
ment. 

Manufacturing, institutional, and 
ofhce building plants must individual- 
ly take their expansion problems to the 
Othce of Production Management in 
order to secure priority ratings and get 
deliveries from factories. While there 
ire some restrictions on major replace- 
ments, power plants are permitted to 
secure repairs and minor replacements 


without interference. 
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Manutacturers of power equipment 
and their representatives can perform 
a needed service to their customers by 
assisting them in locating repair parts 
for their installed equipment and in 
directing their course in securing 
priority ratings on equipment in which 
they are interested. 

The load on utility plants has been 
rising steadily at the rate of nearly 
seventeen per cent throughout the 
year and the indications are that this 
rate will continue while the war is in 
progress. Industry is not completely 
mobilized for war but it is well on the 
way and the future course mapped out 
so that the vast number of small con- 
cerns can now get into some war 
work. Peak schedules are expected by 
government authorities to be reached 
in 1943. Under these conditions, the 
expanding need for power generating 
equipment will continue to tax the 
capacity of factories manufacturing 
this type of equipment.—Ratpn E. 
Turner, Editor, Power Plant Engi- 


necring. 


Process Industries 


With the present munitions pro- 
gram calling for a tenfold increase, on 
the average, in new chemical plant 
construction, the obvious trend in the 
chemical process industries is almost 
vertically upward. Some branches 
serving direct war needs are being 
multiplied by a hundred times their 
normal output. Since most chemical 
plants have always operated on a con- 
tinuous basis and pretty close to top 
capacity, these increased demands of 
the war economy have necessarily re- 
sulted in tremendous programs of 
plant expansion. This trend is certain 
to continue through 1942 and when 
we finally get the “Victory Program” 
under w ay, We Can logically expect to 
double much of what we have already 
done. 

Chemical engineers who are con- 
cerned with this program look to the 
manufacturers of equipment and ma- 
terials for helpful suggestions not only 
as to sources and availability of sup- 
plies, but also as to ways and means of 
getting the maximum production 
from existing equipment or the re- 
vamping of older installations to elim- 
inate bottlenecks in the production 
program. 

A broader public relations program 
which some smart advertisers are go- 
ing to have to do for the chemical in- 
dustries is to show the industrial 
world the true importance of the 


chemical contribution to the defense 
effort. The fact that relatively small 
amounts of the newer synthetic mate- 
rials, resins, plastics, etc., are absolute- 
ly basic to the production of airplanes, 
tanks, naval vessels, gas masks, and 
protective clothing—all this is some- 
thing that the industrial public must 
be made to understand and appreciate. 
Some of you readers would be helping 
our readers in tackling this particular 
assignment.—S. D. Kirkpatrick, Edi- 
tor, Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 


neering. 


Believing as we all do that we shall 
win this war, it seems to me the prob- 
lem that faces the advertiser is how 
to make his copy as instructive and 
helpful as possible and how to see to 
it that in the midst of all else that 
is going on he can keep the name of 
his concern and its products actively 
in the minds of the trade. This will 
be useful, for military demands will 
bring increased production in some 
lines, will add new plants, and afford 
continuous opportunities where the 
advertiser will obtain business if he 
has something to offer that is known 
and those who order remember his 
place in the industry. 

This is a time when quality will 
count, because neither time nor mate- 
rials should be wasted in repairs and 
replacements that can be avoided if 
initial installation is the best possible. 
Equipment that conserves raw material 
is important and designs that draw as 
little as possible on strategic materials 
of construction offer advantages that 
the advertiser will wish to explain and 
exploit 

Manufacturers cannot afford to be 
forgotten. Advertising continues to 
offer the best method of keeping ac- 
quainted. The time is sure to come 
when efforts spent in that direction 
now will return satisfactory dividends. 
—H. E. Howe, Editor, Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 


Product Development 


Many of the major new equipment 
developments during the past year 
have not been announced because of 
the materials situation. Practically all 
manufacturers of both equipment and 
materials have enlarged their research 
and product development divisions. 
They continue to create new products. 
Most of these, with the exception of 
those directly concerned with defense 
industries, have been temporarily laid 
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aside for the duration either because of 
material shortage or because of the 
need for maximum production of 
established equipment. This long 
range planning undoubtedly will do 
much to offset any sudden collapse of 
industry following this critical period. 

One of the outstanding marketing 
plans that is being undertaken by ad- 
vertisers in New Equipment Digest is 
development of future sales. Even 
though no new orders may be accepted 
by many manufacturers, they are ad- 
dressing their advertising messages to 
non-defense as well as defense indus- 
tries. Inquiries resulting from this ad- 
vertising are being followed through 
for future sales when equipment is 
ivailable for general distribution. This 
also serves to keep sales force intact 
und occupied in building for future 
sales. 

Another plan that is being used is 
future market development. Products 
and machines which are now being 
used in performing known functions 
in certain industries often find wide 
application in undiscovered fields. Pub- 
licizing and advertising of equipment 
is being employed to seek out and 
develop markets wherein machines and 
materials can be used when the pres- 
ent situation alleviates. By following 
up leads furnished from advertising, 
the intended use of the product can be 
discovered. Often entire new sales 
markets develop which were not antici- 
pated.—A. N. Greco, Editor, New 
Equipment Digest. 


Perhaps the biggest problem fac- 
ing the country today is that of mak- 
ing more products out of less mate- 
rial or eut of material that is more 
ibundant. Perhaps this last is the 
wrong word to use, because today 
there are no abundant materials and 
vith the ever increasing defense pro- 
gram, materials will continue to be- 
ome scarcer. Over the past year, 
specially during the last six months, 
ngineers have put forth every effort 
» conserve materials of all kinds. 
Chis effort has been in three direc- 
ons. 


( 


First, design engineers wrestled 
ith the problem of developing new 
signs that would require not only 
ss material but also material that 
is less scarce. Very appreciable 
vings were made through the sub- 
tution of other materials and also 
e redesign of the product so that 
s material would be required in its 
inufacture. 








designs in order to appreciably re- 
duce the amount of scrap produced in 


the manufacture of the 


example, trimmings cut from _ steel 
sheets in blanking operations are now 
in many instances saved and used in 
making smaller parts, such as wash- 
ers, some cover plates, steel clips, and 


smali parts. 


The third method adopted by in- 
dustry for the conservation of mate- 
rial was to separate the various kinds 
of scrap in order to make it possible 


Secondly, design engineers revamped 





tively. Scrap segregation and recla- 
mation involves a great deal of labor 
and in order to make it practical and 
For feasible, the design engineers greatly 
reduced the number of different al- 
loys and different steels used in their 
designs. This standardization and 
simplification is continuing at an in- 
creasing rate. 

Thus it is that today the design 
engineer’s biggest problem is in the 
selection and use of materials. In- 
dustry, especially the manufacturers 
of materials, can render a great na- 


to reclaim the material more effec- tional service in aiding the design 
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Paper 
and Pulp 


Don’t overlook this year’s sales po- 
tential in the pulp and paper indus- 
try! Production has been stimu- 
lated to a new high by defense 
activities. 


The Paper Industry and Paper World 
is the only A.B.C. Monthly serving this 
field, with over 90% of its circulation 
going directly to men in the mills—to 
those who buy, use or specify machin- 
ery, chemicals, equipment and supplies. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue enables 
you to place catalogue information 
about your products directly at the 
point of sale. One or more copies are 
distributed in every operating paper 
and pulp mill of the United States and 
Canada. Every re- 
cipient is a buying 
factor in the in- 
dustry. 


Combination rates in these 
two publications permit you 
to blanket the pulp and pa- 
per manufacturing industry 
at moderate cost. Write to- 
day for data concerning this 
great market and see WHY 
it deserves concentrated ef- 
fort this year. 





FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Markets in 1942 


engineer to make it possible for him 





to use the materials most efficiently. 
The advertising and sales promotion 
of the manufacturers of the mate- 
rials can be an effective means to help 
design engineers solve this national 
problem of materials scarcity. Adver- 
tising and sales promotion should be 
factual, and direct attention to the 
design possibilities in the use of that 
material. The outstanding properties 
of the materials should be set forth not 
as claims but should be set forth in 
actual figures that will indicate the 
design possibilities in the use of that 
material. The advertising matter 
should also stress production consid- 
erations in order that the material be 
processed most effectively and most 
efficiently with 4 minimum of spoilage 


Nor- 


DENHOLT, Editor, Product Engineer- 


and waste of material.—G. F. 
ing. 


Railroads 

The railways have been confronted 
during the last year and a half with 
problems both resembling and strong- 
ly contrasting with those with which 
they were confronted during World 
War I. When this country entered the 
war in April, 1917, for months there 
had been the largest freight car short- 
age in history to that time; and it 
was found possible to increase the 
freight service rendered by the rail- 
ways only nine per cent in 1917 and 
only another three per cent in 1918. 
On the other hand, when our nation 
began its defense effort in the sum- 
mer of 1940, the railways had a large 
surplus capacity, excepting of equip- 
ment, and in 1941 rendered the most 
freight service of any year in history 
and about twenty-one per cent more 
than in 1940. 

However, this was not easily done. 
The railways placed the largest or- 
ders for equipment and materials in 
1941 since 1929 if, indeed, they will 
not prove to have exceeded those of 
1929. These orders will 


at least one billion 250 million dol- 


aggregate 


lars, as compared with an annual av- 
erage of about 560 million in the 
decade ending with 1940; and would 
have been still larger if the railways 
themselves and manufacturers of rail- 
way equipment and supplies had been 
ible to get materials to fill all the 


orders the railways would have placed. 
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SELLERS TYPE S /N/ECTOR 


Ten Reasons Why Sellers 
Type “S Injectors are 
replacing ether types 


i 


3 
4 
5 


Sellers 


The cut-away illustration of the Sellers in- 
jector in this pictorial page tells the engi- 
neer a story in his own words and in a 
manner which leaves nothing to imagination 


There is expected an additional in- 
crease of at least ten per cent in the 
demand for railway freight service in 
1942, which would make it thirty- 
three per cent more than in 1940. In 
order to handle this unprecedented 
trafic, the railways will have to con- 
tinue their large buying program. 

Because many of the large manu- 
facturers have such large defense or- 
ders, there is an opportunity for many 
smaller, and even small, manufactur- 
ers in this field, to get more business 
from the railways than ever before. 
But in order to get it they will have 
to put forth great sales and advertis- 
ing efforts fully to inform the tech- 
nical and purchasing officers of the 
railways throughout the country of 
what they are equipped to produce 
and why it should be bought from 
them. 

Most manufacturers in this field 
have suffered during the last six 
months from difficulty, or even im- 
possibility, of getting enough mate- 
rials. For example, the program of 
the carbuilding companies provided 
for an averaging 11,571 
freight cars a month in the six 
months ending with November, and 
rising to 16,000 in November; but 
owing to shortage of materials the 


output 


number produced averaged only 5,253 
monthly and in November was only 
§,984—the deficiency in the entire 
six months being 44,000. 
Continuance of this extreme fail- 
ure of government offcials to allo- 


cate sufficient materials to manufac- 


turers for the railways might have 
serious adverse effects on civilian in- 
There is 


as yet, however, no serious reason for 


dustry and our war effort. 


fearing this. It is much more prob- 
able that officials will 
soon recognize the imperative neces- 


government 


sity of providing enough materials for 
adequate expansion of transportation. 
—Samuet O. Dunn, Editor, Rail- 
way Age. 


Textile Industry 


Textile activity in 1941 shattered 
all past records and set a new annual 
high for the third successive time—a 
procedure hitherto unknown in an in- 
dustry which had previously been 
doomed to a two-year cycle: a pattern 
of one good year followed by one off 
year. As for 1942, the formal entry 
of this country into the war promises 
a continued high production rate to 
meet sharply increased purchases of 
textiles. 

This will place a very serious bur- 
den upon production facilities, already 
working at capacity. It will also still 
further reduce production of goods 
for civilian use, because of shortage of 
both material and labor. The textile 


industry already has furnished a most 


dramatic example of the effect of 
shortages upon consumer goods— 
namely, in the now-famous silk stock- 
ing Crisis. 

Textile manufacturers have been 


faced not only by a shortage of ma- 
terials but by the continued difficulty 
of getting equipment even for re- 
placement purposes. The greatest 
service which advertisers of textile 
machines, auxiliary equipment, acces- 
sories and supplies can perform in re- 
lation to their customers is to devote 
their copy theme to practical how-to 
discussions of maintenance, repair, 
and conservation, in order that the 
industry may make 100 per cent use 
of its existing plant facilities—Douc 
Las G. Wootr, Editor, Textile World. 


Shivbuilding 

The volume of shipbuilding nearly 
tripled during 1941, advancing from 
4,327,177 tons of merchant and nava! 
vessels under construction at the first 
of the year to over 12,000,000 tons 
now authorized or under construction 
Merchant shipbuilding has jumped 
from 2,052,577 tons to 6,976,43' 
tons, an increase of 240 per cent; an: 
naval construction has doubled. Th 
is the greatest shipbuilding prograr 
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ever undertaken by any nation and to 
meet war conditions it will be con- 
tinually increased as facilities become 
available for turning out more work. 
The shipbuilding facilities of the coun- 
try have been increased sixfold and 
the present capacity is now in excess 
of 6,000,000 tons of merchant vessels 
a year. 

Such an enormous expansion of the 
shipbuilding industry in such an in- 
credibly short time has taxed the re- 
sources of the shipbuilders, both of 
facilities and of men, to the utmost. 
New shipways have been added to 
existing shipyards where space was 
available and new yards have sprung 
up almost over night along the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts and on the 
Great Lakes. By combing the country 
for steel workers who have had ‘ex- 
perience in shipbuilding and by estab- 
lishing intensive training courses in 
the shipyards, the production of ships 
has rapidly increased until the Navy 
is now laying keels and launching new 
vessels at a rate of better than one a 
day, and the launching of merchant 
ships is rapidly approaching the rate 
of two a day. 

Not only is shipbuilding a rapidly 
expanding top priority market requir- 
ing huge production for war purposes 
but it has before it in years to come 
in enormous task of replacing coast- 
wise and foreign shipping for peace- 
time service. 

With the large influx of inexperi- 
enced workers and men who are re- 
turning to the shipbuilding field after 
an absence of years, there is an im- 
perative need for practical informa- 
tion regarding the details and use of 
marine products. Advertising copy 
for the marine field should become a 
source of basic information for ship 
designers and builders, showing how 
he products function and giving 
letail plans and data for actual use in 
hip construction.—H. H. Brown, 
Editor, Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ing Review. 


rocurement Division 
sues Buying Booklet 


The procurement division of the Treas 
Department has made available, upon 
tten request, a free booklet designed to 
ply information to manufacturers and 
ers on procedures necessary to estab- 
and mtaintain business relations with 
In its capacity as a central federal 
hasing agency, the division is now 
ding more than $500,000,000 annu 
to buy all types of civilian products, 
is seeking additional sources of sup- 


McGraw-Hill Appoints 
Three New Publishers 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, has appointed W. K. Beard, Jr.. 
publisher of Electrical World and Elec 
trical Contracting; H. W. Mateer, pub 
lisher of Electrical Merchandising and 
Electronics; and George W. Pfeil, pub 


lisher of Aviation, Bus Transportation 
and Transit Journal. These men were 
previously managers of the _ respective 
papers 


Hoefer Joins "Rock Products” 


Charles Hoefer, Jr., for the past five 
years advertising manager, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill., has 
joined the advertising staff of Rock Prod 
ucts Chicago 


Archer Joins Rickard 


Julian M. Archer has joined the art 
staff, Rickard and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Mr. Archer is a 
graduate of the National School of Fine & 
Applied Art, Washington, D. C., has 
taught art, and during the past eight years 
has been connected with well-known stu 
dios and advertising agencies in Washing 


ton and New York. 


No Paper Price Boost 


More than half of the manufacturers of 
writing, book, and printing paper (ex 
cluding newsprint) have advised the Office 
of Price Administration that no price in 
crease is in prospect in the near future, 
according to Price Administrator Leon 


Henderson 








You Can Tent Them 


By the Milud on Their Shoes 


You can tell them by the mud on their shoes . . . 


these men who report and edit the news for 


Construction Digest. 


You may wonder what all this has to do with 


the selection of media for your advertising pro- 


gram but the association is closer than you think 


. . + because “the mud on their shoes” is sym- 


bolic of the tireless, eyewitness job of reporting 


these men are doing to assure intelligent, re- 


liable and up-to-the-minute coverage of “local” 


construction news in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. . . 


the kind of news which has made 8,000 of your 


customers and your prospects confirmed readers 


of Construction Digest. 


That’s why you can be sure of putting your 


story into the hands of the men who make the 


buying decisions when you put Construction 


Digest on your schedule. 


Construction [)icEst 


Illinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 
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Many prominent industrial advertisers are supplementing their business paper schedules with space in metropolitan newspapers to spread the news of their war pari 
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Advertisers’ Plans 


ADVERTISING & SALES 


TORONTO, CANADA: 


G. DIGHTON, 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Our appropriation in 1942 will re- 
main as it is. Business paper space, 
direct mail, house organ issues will be 


1941. 


rearranging of 


approximately the same as 


There will be some 


business paper space to cut down in 
certain fields and enlarge in publica- 


tions designed more tor executives. 


The main objective of our adver- 


tising will continue to be to sell Fer- 


ranti and Ferranti products More 
space will be devoted, however, to 
telling about our part in the war 
effort. Our short-term problem con- 


tinues to be sec uring the largest pos- 


sible share of war orders carrying 


priority ratings that we can get. 


NorRTHERN ELectric COMPANY, 
C. S. STEELE, 


MONTREAL, Que., CANADA: 


ADVERTISING DEPART 
MENT, 
Appropriation same as in 1941. Prod- 
uct advertising is restricted to lines 
which are available to war industries. 
This is augmented, starting in news- 
papers in December, and trade maga 
zines from January throughout 1942, 
as well as newspapers, financial, and 
week-end magazine papers, by a sus- 
taining series of advertisements. This 


series deals with the War aspect as 


compared with civilian goods and 


brings in the need for war savings. 
Business paper space somewhat less 
1941. Dhrect 


used by us. A 


than in mail less. 


Movies not new cat- 
alog was produced this year. House 


organ as usual, our annual calendar 


pad as usual, but larger quantity to 
take 


ments. 


care of war personnel require- 
Main objective in 1942 is to 


maintain name in our 


company’s 
markets. 

To keep our outlets during the 
period through which we have noth- 
ing to supply them with and main- 
contacts for when 


tain our peace 
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Beacons Covese Misiwe Comrant 





comes again, and in the meantime to 
assist the government in stirring the 
people to their greatest efforts for 
victory—that, we believe, is the es- 


sential duty of all national advertisers. 
Co., A. 


Our 1942 
from 


FRANK ApbaM ELeEctTRK 
Koerner, St. Louts, Mo.: 
program will definitely be up 
1941 


The increase will be wholly 


approximately 3314 per cent. 
in Space, 
although new catalogs will be issued, 
but these are not included in our ad- 
vertising budget, being handled sep- 
arately. 

As in 1941, our every effort will be 
directed to the industrial field prin- 
cipally, with less effort to the archi- 
tectural and residential field (believe 
it or not, although we have supplied 
largest plant installa- 


some of the 


tions in the country, we do have a 
nice stake in the residential field). 
The copy theme will be dependabil- 
ity, safety, ease of installation, min- 
imum maintenance, and uninterrupted 
this, I 


are doing any different for 1942 than 


service. In don’t think we 
what we have done in previous years. 

Personally, I think one of the great- 
est, although perhaps not the greatest, 
problems facing industrial advertis- 
ers is to retain their customer good 
will and product acceptance in the 
face of present conditions, and espe- 
cially the developments since Dec. 7. 

In our work, we have avoided wav- 
ing the flag or pointing to ourselves 
as an example of what industry is 
doing in the emergency. Instead, we 
have gone along the same as always 
without any reference, except as you 
will reeall in one case some 15 months 
ago. Maybe we are wrong in this 
view, but after talking to numerous 
should know, I 


individuals who 


haven’t been given any good reason 


for changing our present line of 
thinking. 

THe SWARTZBAUGH Mrc. Com- 
paANy, W. E. Grpson, ADVERTISING 


1942 ad- 


be lower 


Our 


will 


MANAGER, TOLEDO: 


vertising appropriation 


. 


Chins 













GENERA, 






than 1941. However, the cut will 
not be too heavy. There will prob- 
ably be more business paper space 


with less direct mail, special promo- 
tions, etc. Copy theme will, as in 
1941, stress the features, quality, etc., 


of our products. 


Fabricating Materials, Metals 

Paper MANUFACTURER: Our ad- 
vertising plans for the next year will 
carry on with exactly the same pro- 
gram we have had during the past 
year. Our appropriation is approxi- 
mately the same, and we shall spend 
it for direct mail and space advertis- 
ing, and our copy theme, as usual, 


will be straight selling story. 
RESEARCH INSTITUT! 


Inc., C. E. HERING- 
PITTSBURGH: 


MEEHANITI 
or AMERICA, 
ron, SALES DrreEcTor, 
Our 1942 advertising program will 
be built around the same appropria- 
1941. 
paper 


We are reducing our 
total of 


tion as 
business space by a 
about twelve pages for the year and 
are stepping up our direct mail pro 
gram from a list of about 3,000 names 


The 


purpose of this direct mail program 


to a list of about 10,000 names. 
will be instructional and designed to 
put as much of our advertising lit- 
erature into the hands of the people 
on our list as possible. 

Copy themes for the advertising 
will emphasize considerably the fact 
that our product is finding many 
new and 
industry by solving problems created 
by shortages of steel castings, alloy 
bronze, and other special 
We believe our coming job 
is intensively educational, and mate- 


will be 


successful applications in 


castings, 
materials. 
which 


rial is to be created 


hel pful. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
A. K. West, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
New York: Our advertising appro- 
priation for 1942 is about fifteen per 


COMPANY, 


cent over the amount for 1941. As 
usual, it will be confined entirely to 


business papers, particularly those in 
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metal producing or metal working 
fields. We do not plan any exten- 
sive direct mail or sales promotion 
campaigns; for various reasons we 
have never gone in for those forms of 
advertising. 

Our copy theme is based on the 
fact that a good many metallurgists, 
engineers, and production executives 
are being called upon to work with 
types of steel with which they are 
not too familiar. Therefore, we pro- 
pose to use our advertising space as 
a medium for disseminating technical 
information on the proper procedure 
in heat treatment and so on for get- 
ting the best service out of molyb- 
denum steels. 

Personally I think one of the great 
problems of industrial advertisers now 
is to figure the best way to get useful 
information into the hands of the 
people who are using their products. 
At any rate it certainly applies to 
firms in our particular line of busi- 
ness. I think also that afterwards in- 
dividuals may remember this attempt 
to give them help when needed, which 
should increase their good will and 


ac cept ance. 


PLASKON COMPANY, INc., WHiIT- 
ING N. SHEPARD, ADVERTISING MAN- 
ToLepo: Our 1942 

remains 


AGER, appro- 
substantially the 


With the addition 


priation 
same as in 1941. 
of one page in Fortune, our schedule 
Nat- 


urally our copy theme will be built 


remains the same as this year. 


round the use of Plaskon resin prod- 
ucts in the defense program. 

It seems to me quite obvious that 
our greatest problem is in advertis- 
ng products which are in effect not 
for sale except to old and established 
ustomers, and even then in accord- 
rather stringent 


nce with govern- 


nent restrictions. We can only hope 
o keep our name before the public 
nd manufacturers in general, against 
he time when we will be actively 
king for business. 

Steet Propucer: Our budget as 
ibmitted is just about the same as 
his year as far as total funds are 
mecerned. However, it is planned 
iat more space will be taken in gen- 
il media and somewhat less in busi- 
those ad- 


ess papers, particularly 


essed to narrow vertical markets. 
e certainly propose to maintain 
ry adequate schedule in the larger 


rizontal papers and in outstanding 


publications in the more important 
markets. 


Heavy Equipment 

FamRBANKS, Morse & Co., Harry 
Neat BauM, ADVERTISING DEPART- 
Cuicaco: The advertising 
appropriation of the Industrial Divi- 


MENT, 


sions was increased approximately 
thirty-five per cent during 1941 over 
previous years and there has been a 
further increase for 1942. 

Most of the additional funds avail- 


able will be used on business paper 






Four 


4949 Featur 


of 


WILL SUPPLIES 


and industrial publication space. The 
amount set up for direct mail, cata- 
logs, sales literature, and similar ac- 
tivities remains about the same and 
there has been no increase in ex- 
house 


penditures for our external 


organ, “F-M News.” Convention ex- 


penses, however, are reduced quite 
appreciably. 

It is the opinion of the advertis- 
ing department and our executives 
that the best type of advertising for 
a heavy duty manufacturer such as 


ourselves is product advertising. In- 


nnounclnNg 


@ Numbers 


Convention Number—May, 1942 (Covers subjects of uni- 


versal interest to distributors at the time of the industry’s annual 


Triple Mill Supply Convention. Copies distributed there. ) 


Convention Report Number—June, 1942 (Reports of papers, 


speeches, social events. Kept by readers as the permanent record of 


the Convention. ) 


Sales Guide Number—September, 1942 (Analyzing best po- 


tential markets for distributors, describing sales methods keyed to 


immediate needs. ) 


1943 Annual Reference Number—Mid-December, 


1942 


(A complete directory and buyer’s guide, in continual daily use by 


supply men throughout the country.) 


MILL SUPPLIES 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Since 1911, the ONLY Magazine Serving Industrial Distributors and Their Salesmen Exlusively 
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stitutional advertising as such is of 





no value whatever either to the reader 
of the advertisement or to the com- 
pany who pays for the space. The 
best institutional advertising now, as 
always, is product advertising. 
During 1942 we will endeavor to 
make our product advertising more 
effective by the use of more frequent 
special positions, bleed 
pages, and color. Reference will be 
made to the importance of salesmen 


insertions, 


in this period when deliveries are slow 
and uncertain and customers and pros- 
pects will be asked to call upon our 
sales representatives for suggestions 


and assistance. 


FaLK CorRPORATION, RaLpHo H. 
Deint, ADVERTISING MANAGER, MiL- 
WAUKEE: Our 1942 appropriation 


for advertising is up by twenty per 
cent. Inasmuch as we haven’t used 


business paper space for ten years, 
this money will go into a new house 
organ for our salesmen, more direct 
mail, catalogs, novelties, etc. Our 
chief objective will be to sell the Falk 
name, sell certain products, good will, 
and give information about Falk prod- 
ucts to new men coming into markets. 

The greatest problem facing indus- 
trial advertisers is to keep the com- 
pany sold to former customers and 
not to waste money, taxes or no 
being thrown 


should be 


used to revise catalogs and bulletins, 


taxes. Money now 


away on business papers 


pay for novelties, hand-outs, inform- 


ative operating, maintenance, and 


lubrication pieces. 


WuHitTiInG CorRPORATION, A. Dt 


YOUNG, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Harvey, Itt.: For the 


ending April 30, we are operating on 


fiscal year 


an advertising budget slightly in ex- 


cess of the previous year. It has 
been our policy to maintain what we 
consider an effect ive business paper 


schedule regardless of the condition 
of business. In other words, we have 
not cut down our advertising simply 
because orders are easy to get, neither 
have we gone wild and splurged be- 


In the 


last two vears we have done a job 


cause money is easier to get. 


of revamping our sales literature and 
this has represented quite an item in 
the budget. 

Summed up in a few words, our 
philosophy of advertising is that in 
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the industrial 


field, probably more 
than elsewhere, it is necessary to keep 
up the contact in good times as well 
as in bad times and that a sustained 
effort is far more valuable than a hit 


or miss Campaign. 


EQUIPMENT? BUILDER: 
We have increased our total budget 


STORAGI 


by about twelve per cent which we 
hope will take care of increased pro- 
dropped 


some of our marginal space to take 


duction costs. We have 


care of increased publication rates. 
In 1942 we are planning to keep 
up a program of “selling” our major 
products to our normal fields. By 
this we mean we intend to keep all 
of our old customers and the new men 
in their organizations advised of the 
products 
though we cannot supply them in all 


advantages of our even 
instances. 

We have decreased the amount of 
direct mail we will do and have de- 
veloped the size of our house organ 
as we believe it can go a long way 
in doing the above mentioned job. 

I believe the greatest problem fac- 
ing industrial advertisers today is to 
their 
own industries during the war and 


keep their own businesses in 
in the period immediately thereafter. 


Industrial Distributor 


GRAYBAR~ ELEcTRIK COMPANY, 
Inc., K. B. Hopkins, ADVERTISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER, 
New York: Our 1942 program, 


while not finally approved, will rep- 
resent, I believe, a total expenditure 
of approximately 15 per cent less 
than the 1941 budget, and about 
seven per cent less 1941 ex- 
penditures. Our business paper space 
will be continued, except for publi- 
inquiry 


than 


cations primarily used for 
producing purposes, and institutional 
copy will, to a large extent, replace 
product copy (this would not neces- 
sarily be true of a manufacturer’s 
campaign). 

I believe the greatest problem fac- 
ing industrial advertisers is to take 
whatever practical steps can be taken 
and to plan fully, so far as it is pos- 
sible, for the time when goods will be 
plentiful and buyers scarce. Obvi- 
different must be 
found for different problems, but our 


ously, answers 
own is to try to fill in between less 


frequent calls of our salesmen, to 
try to keep the Graybar company and 


the products we distribute actively 





in the minds of present and future 
buyers, and to make practical sales 
and promotional plans to be ready to 
hit hard at the most active markets 
when the situation changes. 


Machine Tools 

THe Heap MACHINE COMPANY, 
L. A. Hastincs, Pusiiciry Man- 
AGER, Worcester, Mass: We shall 


continue exactly as we have during 
1941 as far as we know. With things 
breaking as fast as they are at the 
present time, no one knows, but we 
are making no changes either up or 
down or in the character of our ad- 
vertising. 


THe Fettows Gear SHAPER Com- 
PANY, Douctias T. HaMILTon, Pus- 
Licity MANAGER, SPRINGFIELD, VER- 
MONT: We had planned on increasing 
our appropriations about fifteen per 
cent, but now that the country is en- 
gaged in actual warfare, it may be 
necessary either to reduce or probably 
increase our appropriations. 

Due to the defense program, we 


have found it necessary to devote 
more and more of our time to the 
preparation of material for use in 
defense training schools and, of course, 
to supply a much greater volume of 
our regular literature for this pur- 
pose. This has greatly increased our 
advertising 
that set aside for advertising in busi- 


The greatest problem, 


expenditures outside of 
ness papers. 
in our opinion, facing the machine 
tool builder, of course, is supplying 
the user with helpful information re- 
garding the proper operation and care 
of equipment. In many cases the 
equipment is being operated by com- 
paratively unskilled help, necessitat- 
ing greater effort towards supplying 
authentic and helpful information. 


SCHAUER MACHINE COMPANY, 
R. E. Creary, ADVERTISING MANA 
GER, CINCINNATI: We are more than 
doubling our appropriation for busi 
ness paper advertising. More space 
is to be used and more publications 
are being added to our schedule fo: 
more complete coverage of our mar 
kets. Our direct mail efforts will be 
intensified — catalogs 
pieces will be more attractive in ar! 
and layout. 


and _ mailing 


Since we are the originators an 
pioneers of the “Speed Lathe,” w 
will emphasize this advantage. W 
will illustrate and describe our lathe 
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n use, the individual requirements 
met by our installations, and their 
economy and ability to speed produc- 
tion for national defense. 

I believe one of the greatest prob- 
lems facing the industrial advertiser 
today is the danger of not implant- 
ing his position solidly enough with 
his market for postwar period. This 
can be accomplished by advertising 
and salesmanship. 


PorRTABLE Toot MANUFACTURER: 
In some industries we may spend 
more money, but believe that our 
appropriation will not run more than 
five to ten per cent over the 1941 
budget. 

On direct mail and catalogs we 
will spend approximately the same 
as in 1941. Because we are heavily 
engaged in the defense program the 
chief objective of our advertising will 
be to keep our name before our cus- 
tomers with the idea of furnishing 
new attachments and repairs for their 
present equipment. On some items 
we will be able to take care of our 
present customers’ requirements on 
new equipment. 

Like other manufacturers, we be- 
lieve the biggest problem facing in- 
dustrial advertisers today is to adver- 
tise much needed equipment while not 
able to deliver, especially when 
equipment is ordered for civilian use. 


MACHINI CoMPANY, 
|. O. Fercu, Sates ProMoTION De- 
PARTMENT, Racine, WIs.: I have 
obtained approval on an advertising 


PEERLESS 


appropriation for Peerless metal cut- 
ting power saws which is about eighty 
per cent ahead of what was spent dur- 
ng the first half of 1941. An eighty 
per cent increase in the advertising 
of these power saws, however, is not 
1 figure which you can rely upon to 
ndicate any trend; it merely reflects 

picture of a small company that 
ever did do a lot of advertising and, 
inder this new management and fa- 
orable conditions brought on by the 
var, is able to step out and ahead 
1 the hope of building up a going 
usiness in postwar days. 


CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE 
ND CINCINNATI GRINDERS, INC., 
HARLES M. REEsEY, ADVERTISING 
LANAGER, CINCINNATI: Our 1942 
lvertising program appropriation will 

“upped” considerably. We will 
bably use more business paper 


ice, direct mail, and will certainly 


spend considerably more on catalogs 
and instruction book material. Our 
chief objective in 1942 will be to 
bring the name of our company and 
its products effectively to the atten- 
tion of prospective customers. We 
have a wonderful story here to tell 
and we are going to have an oppor- 
tunity to release the kind of infor- 
mation which will be most useful 
and acceptable at this time. 

We want to put all of our litera- 
ture—specification sheets, catalogs 
and sales booklets—in A-1 condition. 
This will call for a standardization 


of certain types of information, draw- 
ings, and specification sheets so as to 
get the most effective arrangement in 
order to help the salesman as well as 
the customer to find the information 
quickly. 

In 1942 we will release a special 
calculator for quickly selecting feeds 
and speeds for milling machines. 
These will be made available free of 
charge to our good customers. Others 
will be required to pay a reasonable 
sum for each copy. 

We shall continue to provide com- 
plete Operator’s Instruction Books for 


MacRAb'S BLUE BOOK 





Tells 


IMPORTANT BUYING OFFICIALS 
EVERYWHERE 


about 
YOUR PRODUCTS 


when 


THEY SEEK QUICK BUYING 
INFORMATION 


MORE THAN 
14,000 
COPIES 





CIRCULATION 
AUDITED 
BY 


18 E. HURON STREET, CHICAGO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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all of our machines, as well as Parts 
Service Repair 


These are exceptionally valu- 





List Catalogs and 
Books. 
able at this time in aiding the vari- 
ous defense training centers and 
plants in quickly training their oper- 
ators to make the most efhicient use of 
the machines. Parts List and Service 
Repair Books have a very important 
part to play because the machines are 
being worked long hours every day 
in the week, and when it is necessary 
to replace a broken part, the main- 
tenance department must be able to 
determine its number quickly and or- 
der it direct. 

Here are some additional comments 
I would like to make regarding the 
way the present crisis has affected our 
advertising: 

1. Our quantities of catalogs and 


reprints of magazine publications 
have been about twice what they were 
in 1940. This will mean an addi- 
tional increase in 1942. 

2. We have simplified our catalog 
publications to include principally en- 
gineering specifications with the sell- 
ing text occupying a secondary role. 
This was primarily done in order to 
make sure that we have complete in- 
formation on all of our products and 
that we do not spend too much time 


or effort on one product. 


3. Our magazine advertising has 
been changed from the theme of sav- 
ing and cost reducing to a simple 
desc ription of the products and their 
features. This is the principal type 
of information which is required in 
the seller’s market under present date 
conditions and will undoubtedly be 
true in 1942. 

4. We have available and will dis- 
tribute in 1942 a general catalog. 
This was prepared to provide quick 
high-spot buying information for use 
by busy purchasing men in industry 
and in the various purchasing offices 
in Washington, including the British 
Purchasing Commission. I look for- 
ward with great optimism to 1942 
because I believe it is going to afford 
us an opportunity to do a real job 
in putting our house in order, and 
then from thereon developing the 
various booklets, business paper, and 
direct mail campaigns which, in our 
opinion, will carry to our prospects 
a message which will reflect the un- 


usual job which this company has 
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Why our salesmen 


are stll making calls 


qq’ R 


ROEBLING 
WIRES 
Q | ROUND - FLAT - SPECIALTY 
6 JOHN A ROEBLINGS SONS COMPANY . TRENTON NEW JERSEY 
Roebling uses this new slant in telling cus- 
tomers that even though it is difficult to 
meet their full demands, a larger staff of 
men is traveling to keep closer contact 


with them in order to find out where it 
can be of greatest service in the emergency 


done in the production of machine 
tools in 1941. 


Mining Equipment 
MANUFACTURING Com- 
Sawin, SALes ENGI- 


YUBA 
PANY, H. A. 
NEER, SAN Francisco: Our plans 
are to continue practically the same 
as in 1941 and the years just prior. 
Our schedule includes the use of En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, West- 
News, 


school papers, and local mining jour- 


ern Mining several mining 
nals such as are published in many 
parts of the West. We plan to con- 
tinue mailing our new catalog which 
was published about a year ago and 
hope to continue the use of technical 
articles written by members of our 
staff for publication in the journals 
of engineering societies and mining 
associations. 

As usual, our effort is to associate 
the name of Yuba with placer min- 
ing dredging operations, calling par- 
ticular attention of mining students 
to the name and successful operations 
of the past which include the use of 
a Yuba dredge. It is our intent, also, 
to direct the attention of operators 
to the facilities which we have for 
manufacturing spare and replacement 
units for existing dredges. This is 
of particular importance at the time 
for operators of tin and platinum 
dredges who are producing materials 


considered essential to the national 


defense and the successful prosecu- 
We also believe that 
operation of gold 


tion of the war. 
the continued 
dredges will be considered desirable, 
but do not look for much new busi- 
ness in that field. 

Recent events may change our 
plans and make it necessary to take 
on more government work, but we 
still plan to carry on an advertising 
campaign which we hope will lead to 
the continuance of our dredge busi- 
ness on a normal scale after condi- 
We feel that 
industrial advertising is essential to 


tiens return to normal. 


our sales activity, and we hope to 
continue it as usual. We know that 
the use of advertising in mining pa- 
pers has been of material aid in pro- 
moting the sale of Yuba dredges and 
parts and, because of our world wide 
connections, the cost of our promo- 
tional work has been lower than if we 
had found it necessary to send highly 
We are 


always prepared to send a man to call 


trained men on long trips. 


on some prospective dredge operator 
who has a particular problem, but as 
the sale of dredges is not an every day 
occurrence, we find it easier to carry 
on preliminary work through recog- 
nized mining papers and correspond- 


ence. 


Coat MINING MACHINERY 
Bur_peR: Our company, which man- 
ufactures machinery for the prepara- 
tion of coal, has always been directly 
concerned with industries which are 
vital to national defense. In 1942 
we shall concentrate on plants whose 
coal tonnage is used for national de- 
fense only. This means that steel 
companies with their captive mines, 
as well as independent mines selling 
to steel companies for the production 
of coke and by-products, will be cam- 
paigned most vigorously for the adop- 
tion of equipment which will produce 
tonnages of coal in quantity with the 
necessary quality needed to produce 
good coke. 

This, however, does not mean that 
we will abandon the rest of our mar 
ket, which consists of preparation 
plants producing mostly for domes- 
tic consumption. On the contrary, 
our campaign to these companies will 
probably also increase in intensity, due 
to increasing demand for uniform ash 
coal of domestic stoker sizes. 


Operating Supplies 
THE LAMSON & Sessions Co.,,A 
E. R. PetrerKka, ADVERTISING MAN 
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AGER, CLEVELAND: I expect our 1942 
advertising appropriation to be about 
fifteen per cent greater than that for 
1941. We will use most of this in- 
crease for more business paper space. 
Our direct mail will be about the 
same, as well as our catalogs. We use 
no movies, and may start a modest 
house organ. 

The chief objective of our 1942 
program will be to build up good 
will, the purpose of building up 
good will being, of course, to keep 
the friendship of those customers 
whom we either cannot serve because 
they are not engaged in defense pro- 
duction, or to whom we are giving 
poor delivery due to the immense load 
placed upon our production facilities. 

Our copy theme will be one of 
helpful information concerning the 
best way to order, specify and pur- 
chase our products. This informa- 
tion will be such that it will be use- 
ful to the customer no matter wheth- 
er he buys products from us or 
from a competitor. In the bolt and 
nut business there are thousands of 
different kinds of bolts, nuts, and 
screws. Our copy will appeal for co- 
Speration with OPM for standardiza- 
tion and simphfication—an appeal to 
buy and specify standard products 
rather than specials. Our 1942 ad- 
vertising will differ from preceding 
idvertising in that it will carry more 
Copy and less space devoted to pic- 
tures. Our policy, in the past, has 
been to have the picture tell most 
of the story, and reduce the copy to 
1 minimum. In 1942 we hope to 
have our copy so instructive and in- 
formative that it will be welcome 
reading to users and buyers of our 


products. 


In my opinion the greatest prob- 
em facing industrial advertisers to- 
lay is how to swing from advertis- 
ng intended to bring in more busi- 

ss to advertising which will build 
up good will under the present con- 
litions and for the future. This 
eans getting away from a lot of 

hest pounding,” and the use of su- 
r-duper superlatives. It means get- 
1g away from a lot of hooey about 
lity, low price, fine shipments and 
that sort of guff, and doing some 
al institutional advertising. This 

ill give a lot of companies a real 

sh start when they have to go out 

1 solicit business again. By that 

e a lot of them will have learned 

v to write informative advertising 
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instead of “We are the best company 
and make the best goods” type. 


E. F. Houcuton & Co., D. C. 
MINER, MANAGER, ADVERTISING DeE- 
PARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA: We do 
not make up our budget for final ap- 
proval until the second week in Janu- 
ary. 

It is our general idea to provide a 
skeleton budget, which will include 
a basic fundamental amount of ad- 
vertising to the principal markets we 
serve. This advertising would be 
more or less institutional, keeping our 
product names and company name 
before the trade and choosing, if pos- 
sible, one business paper in each field 
for this basic effort. In addition, we 
desire to have a reserve setup of an 
equal amount for special products 
which may be developed during the 
year or present products which may 
find new uses in this swiftly chang- 
ing industrial picture. This will en- 
able us to shoot quickly without going 
through the procedure of obtaining 
a special appropriation. Our reserve 
fund for this purpose would be about 
as large as our planned institutional 
advertising. 

Our direct mail would be on special 
products which we have a market for 
and on which there is no difficulty 
as to raw materials. Direct mail 
would be carried on for lubricants in 
special markets which we wish to de- 
velop to take the place of the mu- 
nitions business when that urgency is 
over. 

Our advertising budget will un- 
doubtedly be slightly lower than in 
1941. Our copy theme will nat- 
urally be the greater production pos- 
sible by the use of proven, time-sav- 
ing, processing products. 

Our house organ effort will be con- 
tinued without let-up, consisting of 
the well-known “Houghton Line” 
and the supplement to it devoted to 
data on munitions and aircraft ap- 
plying specifically to war produc- 
tion. 


MANUFACTURER OF _ FINISHING 
MATERIALS: Our advertising appro- 
priations for 1942 have been in- 
creased. We are adding several busi- 
ness papers to our list and increasing 
space in others. We have also added 
ene paper to our Time and Fortune 
schedule, as we are planning to ap- 
pear also in Newsweek. There will 
also be a slight increase in our mo- 
tion picture print item caused by 














“because we know that it is read 
by the top engineers throughout 
the country, we use CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING,” says Mr. Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion. And, his copy has appeared 
every year in CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING since July 1932; for 
nine and one-half years. 


If you want to reach the specifiers 
and buyers in al] engineering and 
construction markets, sell to the 
civil engineer. Sell to him through 
the pages of his own publication. 







The ? 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 














33 West 39th Street @ New York, N. Y. 


SEE MARKET DATA BOOK e PAGE 164 
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the wide spread demand for the show- 
ing of our films before general in- 





dustrial organizations as well as de- 
fense and government training classes. 
We also anticipate an increase in the 
expense involved in the production of 
our general catalogs, etc. 

Generally the theme of our copy 
will be 
space appropriation has been increased 
about ten per cent. 


SMALI Toor 
Amount of space will be the same as 
last year’s with the only increase in 


institutional. Roughly our 


MANUFACTURER: 


appropriation being to cover in- 

creases in rates. 

be a slight shifting of publications. 
We haven't copy 


theme as our present educational pro- 


However, there will 
decided on a 


gram will continue for three or four 
months into 1942. Our chief objec- 
tive will continue to be to mark time 
until we know definitely where we 
are going in the long run. 

The greatest problem of industrial 
advertisers is “what to say with noth- 
ing to sell.” 


CuttinG Toot MANUFACTURER: 

We will spend about twenty per 
cent more for advertising in 1942 
than last year. We shall use more 
publication space, more direct mail, 
and probably some visual educational 
Catalogs will be held to re- 
prints and revisions only where nec- 
essary. The objectives of our pro- 
gram will be to divert demand to 
standard, more handled and 
produced items, and to specifically 
cultivate future markets. 


media. 


easily 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Ma- 
CHINE & SMatt Toot Drvisions, W. 
C. GaLtoway, Rockrorp, Itt.: Al- 
though we are planning to continue 
pretty much our program started last 
year, we are planning to issue a new 
small tool catalog during 1942 which 
we hope will be the most comprehen- 
sive small tool catalog ever published 
by Barber-Colman 


have new innovations in the way of 


Company. We 


color, printing, and sketches, and lay- 
outs have been planned. 

The most important step in the ad- 
1942 is the 
decision of the company to issue a 
house organ called “BCA News,” be- 
ginning the latter part of December. 
in Be 


and he is expecting to issue one a 


vertising program for 


Ryder will be editor-in-chief 
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Next to a demonstration at the buyer's desk, 
a step-by-step test in pictures is an effective 
way to register sales features of a product, 
such as is done in this Dry-Zero page 


month except in January and August. 

Our publication advertising space 
will remain about the same, but we 
are planning to step up our direct 
mailing program by issuing two Hob- 
bing Data sheets twice monthly. We 
are hoping to be of greater service 
in this way to the metal working in- 
dustry by supplying them with a 
greater variety of field applications 
on Barber-Colman equipment. 


Plant Equipment 


GRINNELL Company, INc., F. L. 
JACKSON, ADVERTISING DEPART- 
Provipence, R. L: Grin- 
nell’s 1942 promotion program will 
approximate the 1941 program dollar- 
To a minor de- 


MENT, 


wise for most media. 
gree we have decreased our magazine 
advertising to certain markets and 
increased it to others, depending on 
the estimated position of the various 
markets in the defense picture and 
on the raw material and priority sit- 
uation for our products. Catalogs 
will have to be revised extensively 
because of the Industry’s Simplifica- 
tion Practice. 

Our objective will be to show de- 
fense industry how to save valuable 
construction time and maintain un- 
interrupted production by specifying 
Grinnell. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
Our 


increased approximately 20 per cent. 


HEAVY 


rURER: appropriation will be 


We'll use about the same amount of 





business paper space, direct mail, cat- 
alogs, and house organs. However, 
we will increase our institutional ad- 
vertising in magazines like Time, 
Business Week, and Newsweek to a 
considerable degree. More of our ap- 
propriation than ever will go into the 
preparation of industrial motion pic- 
tures. 

The chief objective of our 1942 
program will be to build a surplus of 
preferences for our products that we 
hope will pay us a dividend after the 
war. Our copy will be written, nat- 
urally, with that theme constantly in 
mind. This is our one big objective; 
for, we feel it to be the greatest prob- 
lem, facing not only us, but every 
other industrial advertiser in the mar- 
ket today. 

At the present time, we are work- 
ing On a motion picture and brochure 
to show our prospects and customers 
what part our company is contribut- 
ing in the war effort. 


THe Praupier Co., H. R. Han- 
SON, ADVERTISING MANAGER, ROCH- 
esteR, N. Y.: Whether war will 
alter our increased plans for 1942 is 
something that cannot be determined 
right now. Our chief objective, as- 
suming that we go ahead with the 
program, will be to emphasize to a 
greater extent the work we have done 
as process engineers. Heretofore, we 
have put most of the emphasis on 
the wide range of applications we 
made in glass lined steel equipment in 
the food and process industries. How- 
ever, we are building a large volume 
of alloy equipment, particularly stain- 
less steel, and are doing more in the 
field of process engineering, with the 
result that we had planned to give 
our copy a new twist. 

The greatest problem facing in 
dustrial advertisers today is two-fold 
—advertising intelligently to gear pro 
duction to present-day needs; prepar 
ing the way for a larger appreciation 
on the part of industry of what we 
can do in the future 


THE 
GARDNER, 
MENT, TOLEDO: 
propriation for 1942 is approximately 
the same as it was in 1941. About 
the same list of trade papers will be 


DeVitBiss Company, B. ¢ 
ADVERTISING DEPART 


Our advertising ap 


used. Some shifting has been neces 
sary because of 
some fields than in others. 
of catalogs and other direct mail wil 


level off at about our average ove 


activity 1m 
Volum 


greater 
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the past several years. There will be 
less merchandising material but more 
for direct selling and retention of 
product acceptance. 

Chief objective of all forms of our 
advertising during the next few 
months will be to identify our prod- 
ucts with defense manufacturing 
which operates under comparatively 
high priorities. Our program will 
not be prepared very much in ad- 
vance but will be kept sufficiently 
flexible to meet any changes or emer- 
gencies that may develop during the 
year. 


FABRICATING EQUIPMENT BUILDER: 

There is not much disposition here 
to care whether the appropriation is 
up or down. It will probably be up 
by twenty to twenty-five per cent, 
but we are disposed to spend what- 
ever amount is necessary to accom- 
plish any job which we need to ac- 
complish in 1942. 

There never was a time when a fast 
sure means of communicating ideas 
and information was so important as 
now, and because we have so much 
information needed by the earnest 
men who are reading their business 
papers to find how to do what is ex- 
pected of them, we probably will use 
more space in 1942. 


MaTHEWs CONVEYER COMPANY, 
H. E. Heruinc, Jr., ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, ELLtwoop Cry, Pa.: The 
setup for ’42 will show about twenty- 
five per cent increase over “41. We 
will double our amount of business 
paper space. 

Direct mail will be eliminated, 
other than a mailing of a promotional 
piece in conjunction with our stock- 
holders report in April. We will use 
no direct mail with inquiries as the 
We will spend about twen- 
ty-five per cent of our total appro- 
priated amount for catalog prepara- 
tion and distribution. 


motive. 


The motive behind our entire pro- 
gram will be to establish and main- 
in prestige, and to prevent our 
riends from forgetting that Mathews 
onveyers are the best available. We 
n’t want inquiries particularly, since 
e are totally involved in priority 
ork, and our field engineers who 
ould ordinarily handle these in- 
uiries are busy with large proposi- 
ms which require constant atten- 
on. Our publication story will con- 
t in part of explaining our posi- 
m so far as shipments are con- 
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cerned. We, like everyone else, are 
doing our best to keep things moving, 
and we want customers and prospects 
to realize that. 

We will exhibit in both the Foun- 
dry and Iron & Steel Shows this year, 
which will be our first exhibits since 
1937. 


THe CLEVELAND CraNeE & EN- 
GINEERING Co., C. L. PETERSON, AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER, WICKLIFFE, O.: 

Our advertising for 1942 will be 
stepped up considerably. Whereas we 
have been using one-half page island 
position advertisements in quite a list 
of papers we will for the most part 
use full pages. Space will be taken in 
the same papers with few exceptions 
and additions. 

More money will be invested in 
direct mail. A new graphic mailing 
piece to be issued several times a year 
will be introduced at the first of the 
year. This is designed to aid all three 
of our divisions: Cleveland Crane Di- 
vision, Cleveland Tramrail Division, 
and Steelweld Machinery Division. 
We believe it will be of great help as 
an institutional piece as well as for 
presenting ideas on the use of our 
equipment and general information to 
aid sales (not now! Later). Other 
booklets will be prepared on specific 
phases of our business and certain 
types of equipment. 

Our catalogs are in good shape. 
More will have to be made up to meet 
the demand. Our large 500-page 
Cleveland Tramrail catalog will be 
increased somewhat to include more 
helpful data, products not now in- 
cluded, and other developments. 

Our chief objective in 1942 will 
be to keep our name in our prospects’ 
minds and present ideas on the use of 
our equipment. These ideas we hope 
will convince our prospects that they 
too can benefit by installing our over- 
head materials handling equipment or 
metal-forming presses. We will be 
planting seeds which we hope will 
germinate and grow and reach a fruit- 
ful state some time hence when we 
will need business. 

Today our plant is operating at 
peak capacity but nearly everything 
we produce is for the defense pro- 
gram. We can do little for those 
without high priority ratings. As a 
result we need do very little if any 
advertising for the business we get 
today. 


neglect many of our good old cus- 


However, we are forced to 
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Aduenrtisers’ Plans 


little 


missionary work among possible pros- 





tomers and we have time for 


pects. At the same time new faces 
are continually appearing in important 
places to affect sales and old friends 


Thus 


do our buying influences ever change. 


are dropping by the wayside. 


Advertising is being used extensively 
and will continue to be used to aid 
us for that period when it will be 
hard for orders. 


necessary tO sc ratch 


HypRAULIC EQUIPMENT MaNvu- 


FACTURER: We are not planning 


very many changes in our schedule 
of advertising from that used in 1941, 
branching out perhaps a little more 
in space advertising, but concentrat- 
ing largely on making our catalogs 
and bulletins as easy to use and as 
informative as we possibly can. We 
hope in this way to be of more help 
to our customers by being of more 
assistance to their men—the more ex- 
because of the in 


perienced ones 


creased demands on their time, and 
the newer, less experienced ones as 
well. The chief objective in our copy 
will not change, but will rather be 
accented by further stress on the sav- 


ings in time and money effected by 


the use of our equipment, 


Power Plant Equipment 
METER 


Bossart, CLeveLtaNp: Our plans for 
1942 will 


the same expenditures 


BAILEY Company, E.. B. 


promotion during entail 
approximately 
as we made during 1940 and during 
1941. 


far in excess of 


Although our sales volume is 
1 normal figure, we 
have maintained our advertising ap- 
propriation on an even keel and have 
not increased it to maintain the same 
percentage of total sales volume as 
has been spent in the past year. 


We are 


service angle; that is, in pointing out 


placing emphasis on the 


how our customers can use their me- 
ters and controls to best advantage. 


In fact, we have even gone farther 


than this by making suggestions as 


to ways and means of improving 


power plant efhciency and economy, 
without the use of 


sometimes even 


meters or controls. This is expected 
to pay worth while dividends in the 
form of good will toward Bailey Meter 
Company later on when materials will 


be plentiful and orders scarce. 


Power PLANT EQuIPMENT Man- 
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AA v ER ALLOy STERL BROF FORCED BtansERs 


Wits ter Catateg 0048 
Just in case The Copy Chasers overlook this 
piece of ‘Tell All’ copy, here it is. The 
column at the left gives adequate specifica- 
tions and description of three special ma- 
chines while at the right is a list of every- 
day items with prices ready for order 


UPACTURER: Our 1942 figures call 
for about a twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in advertising appropriation 
and this will practically all be re- 
flected in increased business paper ad- 
Our will be 


institutional and directed for 


vertising. copy theme 
more 
the long pull rather than immediate 
results; although in that respect it 
will not be greatly different than it 


has been in the past. 


BorteR MANUFACTURER: During 


1942, we propose to use direct mail 
more intensively to develop subcon- 
tract business under the defense pro- 
gram. We have about concluded that 
certain lines of consumer goods, in- 
cluding some of those products we 
now consider essential, are going to 


carry such low priorities that we will 


be unable to obtain materials with 
which to fabricate them. Conse- 
quently, we shall concentrate dur- 


ing 1942 more than ever on the sale 
of our standard items to purchasers 
who are eligible for high priority rat- 
ings and on the development of ad- 


ditional sources of subcontract busi- 
ness. 
In all probability our appropria- 


tion will remain about the same. In- 
cidentally, we also propose to use a 
technicolor motion picture produced 
in our shop, together with two other 
technicolor motion pictures designed 
to sell two of our leading products 
to the various procurement officers of 
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the Army, Navy and other agencies 


in the government. 

I believe the greatest problem fac- 
ing the industrial advertisers today is 
that of making the advertising sufh- 
ciently selective so that it will appeal 
primarily to those buyers who are 
able to supply high priorities. Of 
course, the delicate problem of main- 
taining good will with old customers 
whom you are now obliged to turn 
down will be an equally tough nut 


to crack. 
PowrrR AccCESSORIES MANUPAC- 
ruRER: Our advertising campaign 


for 1942 has been increased over that 
for 1941. This is done in spite of 
the fact that we are unable at pres- 
ent to keep up with the orders booked, 
even though our production has been 
We expect to use 
Our ex- 


greatly increased. 
more business paper space. 
penditures for direct mail, catalogs, 
and ether media is expected to be 
about the same as in 1941. 

Our 
fore, present the design of our equip- 


copy theme will, as hereto- 
ment and the success which it meets 
in the field. 

We believe the greatest problem 
for every industrial advertiser today 
is to keep themselves favorably and 
forcibly before their customers and 


prospects, so that when slack times 
come again they will be in a favor- 
able position. We believe also that 


individual sales and service work must 
be maintained at If this is 
the manufacturer will be 


present. 
not done, 
out of mind, except that he will face 
a lot of trouble cases which will have 
to be taken care of later but not until 
they have caused much unfavorable 


comment among the trade. 


NorTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Don AttsHouse, Erte, Pa.: Our 
1942 advertising program will show 
little change from 1941. Since ad- 
vertising has been a major part of 
our marketing effort for more than 
twenty-five years, we believe in main- 
taining a constant and continuing 
program in good times and bad, rather 
than building up schedules during 
periods of prosperity only to cut them 
to pieces in times of recession. 

Despite the fact that we may seem 
to be in a seller’s market, we can’t 
afford to decrease our advertising. We 
still must sell our products to the men 
specifying and buying for the many 
defense-inspired projects. We know 
that our advertising and other pro- 











— 
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motional efforts make it easier for 
our men in the field. 

Even with the increased business 
potential, we see no reason for ma- 
terially increasing our business paper 
or direct mail schedules. We sell 
to only one market and have for 
years carried a page an issue in the 
three publications which our experi- 
ence has shown best cover this one 
market. We will probably increase 
the amount of space used in a fourth 
publication which heretofore has been 
carrying somewhat less than our basic 
schedule. 

Publishers have 


should be using spreads, color, or 


hinted that we 
bleed pages. We don’t agree because 
we are unconvinced that the extra 
cost would be justified by the returns 
on the extra investment. We may 
put a little more money into art work 
and engravings—assuming no restric- 
tions On zinc or copper—to increase 
the attention value of our publication 
advertising, but that is about all we 


are contemplating at the present time. 


Precision Instruments 


FEDERAL PRopUCTS CORPORATION, 
I. A. Hunt, MANAGER SALES AND 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. L: 


tion will probably involve more than 


Our 1942 appropria- 


heretofore, and we are already plan- 
ning more business paper space and 
direct mail advertising. We expect to 
revise and modernize our catalog, and 
we also expect to do more sales promo- 
tional work with the idea of getting 
all possible information and _ service 
into the hands of our representatives, 
and also to better acquaint our cus- 
tomers and prospects with _possibil- 
ities all along the line. 

In a line such as ours our biggest 
difhculty is in getting information to 
our representatives and from them 
to the customers and prospects. This 

due to the fact that whereas we 
manufacture dial indicators and gages 
their applications are varied more than 
nost lines. Whereas the bulk of our 
business used to be in selling dial in- 
licators, which are more or less stand- 
ird equipment, at least fifty per cent 
10W is on special gages on which dial 

dicators are applied. Consequently, 
irs is a matter of service. 


‘ubber Goods 


B. F. GoopricH Company, H. E. 
\N PETTEN, ADVERTISING MAN- 
ER, MECHANICAI DIVISION, 
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AKRON, O.: The war, with its con- 
sequent rubber restrictions, may make 
it necessary for us to economize dras- 
tically. If we hadn’t had the rubber 
restrictions, our appropriation would 
probably have been just slightly great- 
er than last year. We intended to 
use about the same space, the same 
media, and the same theme, of course 
with whatever improvements were 
possible. 

Regardless of the peculiarities in 
today’s conditions, I don’t think the 
basic problem facing industrial adver- 
tisers is very different from what it 
All the prob- 


lems of what to say when oversold, 


has been in the past. 


etc., are minor and superficial ones. 
Making advertising more interesting 
and developing ways and means of 
finding out how interesting and con- 
vincing it has been, and what changes 
can be made to improve it, are still 
the important phases of that problem. 

In fact, it’s one of the dangers in 
the present situation that these prob- 
lems will be lost sight of in the shuf- 
fle, also that some advertising will be 
placed too easily and without enough 
careful study. Too much _ business 
paper space will be bought just be- 
cause it doesn’t cost much and be- 
cause so many advertisers have money. 
Some of this advertising will be poor. 
We must watch ourselves to make 
sure we don’t stop our efforts to find 
out what things make advertising 


really productive. 


Additional advertisers’ plans will be 


published next month. 


Chicago Pneumatic Promotes Sullivan 


Joseph A. Sullivan, assistant publicity 
manager, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com 
pany, New York, has been promoted to 
dvertising manager, and will report to 
Leslie S. Gillette, head of the newly or- 
sanized sales promotion and advertising 
department, formerly the publicity depart- 
ment Mr. Sullivan was with Chicago 
Pneumatic from 1928 to 1932 as head of 
the publicity department's direct-mail di- 
vision. He left in 1932 to join F. W 
Dodge Corporation as copy chief of the 
Sweet's Catalog Service division, and in 
1935 returned to Chicago Pneumatic 1s 
assistant publicity manager 


Bonsib Gets All Wayne Pump 


Bonsib Advertising Agency, Ft. Wayne, 
which has been directing the business 
paper and direct mail advertising of the 
Wayne Pump Company, Ft. Wayne, for 
the past two years, has been given the en- 
tire account 


ACF to Basford 


G. M. Basford Company, New York, 
has been appointed to handle the advertis- 
ing of American Car and Foundry Com- 
nany’s A. C. F. equipment and Hall-Scott 
engines. 





Specialists in 
Advertising’ s 
PROBLEM 
CHILD No. | 


The catalog, Advertising’s Prob- 
lem Child No. |, has won a position 
fitting its potential as a technical 
product marketing instrument. 





It can do a complete selling job 
without help from other sources. 
It brings greater profits than any 
other form of selling except good 
personal selling. 
To technical catalog preparation 
we have given many years of origi- 
nal thought. Our engineers, tech- 
nical writers, and book designers 
can make you the most effective 
catalog you have ever had. 





Write or phone for information. 


Richard Yates 


& COMPANY 
Technical Product Marketing 


43 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 





LEADERSHIP P & Q) READERSHIP 








ADVERTISING FACTS 


A|} | Bi iC 


“PIT AND QUARRY" rests its case 
on a foundation of FACTS — data 
compiled and published by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 





























When advertisers select media on this 
basis the logical choice is Pit and 
Quarry—the FIRST PAPER in the non- 
metallic-minerals industry with a 
“preference rating’ in Executive 
Readers, Individual subscribers and 
Net Paid Producer circulation. 


Ask for a free market survey or a 
readership survey. 











PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNa 


y ouiiging Chicago 
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Business Advertising Makes 


3 Per Cent Gain in 1941 

@® BUSINESS PAPERS closed the 
ear 1941 with a gain of thirteen 
er cent in display advertising as 
1940, 
eports of 113 publications as shown 


tabulation. The 


represented a 


ompared with according tu 
n the accompanying 
940 volume gain of 
1.41 per cent over the year 1939, 
The 113 publications finished the 
ear with fifteen per cent more busi- 
ness in December issues than in those 
of the year previous. The great gain 
was registered in the industrial classi- 
where _eighty-three 


hneation papers 


showed an increase of 17.7 per cent 
for the closing month and completed 
the year with a 15.8 per cent gain 
over 1940. 

The trade papers as represented by 
nineteen papers in the tabulation had 
a two per cent gain for December 
issues which brought the yearly total 
1.7 per cent above the 1940 count. 

The eleven papers in the class group 
carried 5.8 per cent more business in 
December issues last year as against 
the 1940 finals and completed the 


year 5.4 per cent ahead of 1940. 


Vergil Reed Heads 
Marketing Association 
Vergil D. Reed, 


reau of the Census, 


assistant director, Bu 
Washington, D. C., 
is been elected president of the Ameri 
an Marketing Association, to succeed 
Howard T. Hovde, assistant professor of 
irketing, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia Ross Cunningham, assist 
professor of marketing, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, and 
Dudley M. Phelps, professor of market 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
were elected vice-presidents; Howard 
Whipple Green, director, Real Property 


Inventory of Metropolitan Cleveland, 
Cleveland, was elected treasurer; and Al- 
ert Haring, professor of marketing, Indi- 
ina University, Bloomington, was elected 
retary 
[he directors newly elected for two 
r terms are: Ralph S. Alexander, assist- 
professor of marketing, Columbia Uni- 
rsity, New York; John H. Frederick, 
fessor of transportation and industry, 
University of Texas, Austin; and James L 
mer, vice-president and comptroller, 
hall Field and Company, Chicago 
se continuing for the second year are 
bert Arkell, director of research, J. L 
ison Company, Detroit; Ralph Cassady, 
issistant professor of marketing, Uni 
ty of California, Los Angeles; and 
ip Salisbury, editor, Sales Management, 
York. Mr. Hovde, immediate past 
dent, becomes a director 
wald T. Grether, dean, College of 
merce, University of California, 
xeley, was elected editor-in-chief of the 
ial of Marketing 
ofhcers and directors were elected 
uil ballot, and the results announced 
dinner meeting of the AMA held in 


York Dec. 29 


Combs Heads Advertising 


And Sales Courses at USC 


A course on Applied Salesmanship and 
one on Retail Advertising will be in 
augurated Jan. § at University College, 
The University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, with P. W. Combs, Sr., in 
structor. Mr. Combs has been associated 
with the university since 1938, and for 
merly was advertising manager, Penn 
sylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation, and 
associate professor, Marketing Department, 
New York University 


U. S. Gypsum to Fulton 


United States Gypsum Company has ap 
pointed Fulton, Horne, Morrissey Com 
pany, Chicago, to handle its account 


Chirurg Named by Two 


The State of Massachusetts Develop 
ment & Industrial Commission has reap 
pointed the James Thomas Chirurg Com 
pany of Boston, Mass., to direct its indus- 
trial promotion. Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Company, Port Chester, N 
Y., has also appointed the Boston agency, 
effective Feb. | 


Rockbestos Appoints Sutherland- 
Abbott 


Rockbestos Products Corporation, New 
Haven, has appointed Sutherland-Abbott, 
Boston, to direct its advertising. Holmes 
C. Hurll has been named production man 
ager of the agency 


WHAT'S AHEAD — 


for EXPORT Engineering 
and Industrial Advertisers 


in 1942 ? 






Look through the January, 1942, new 
CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRIAL 
Editions of INGENIERIA INTERNACION- 
AL and you will find that they are car- 


rying on! 


Sample copies of these new editions of 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL will be 
sent to you free, on request. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.., 


Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) ay 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Publishers of —INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION See, Oe estes 


NACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ( Edition), 
AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EL FARMACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas 


Automo- 


tive Distributors (Published “Annually in ene nglish and Spanish editions), and The Latin 


American BUYERS GUIDES for CONSTRU 
rate editions, both editions in Spanish). 


BRANCH OFFICES—I6 South Broad St., 


Hanna Bidg., Cleveland; 520 N. Michigan Ave., 


TION and INDUSTRY (Published annually in sepa- 


Philadelphia; 1427 Statler yy Park Square, Boston; 


Chicago; General Motors Bidg., Detroit; 


Post St., San Francisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles; 101! Rhodes- javerty Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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HEAT TREATING 


FORGING 


Forging and its ally, Heat 
Treating, are uppermost in 
the minds of all those inter- 
ested in defense 

Operating men in the forg- 
ing and heat treating plants 
are hungry for information 
that will assist them in pre- 
paring steels for the rugged 
service demanded by defense 

Your advertisement in 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING each month can 
be of real service to these 
men by enlightening them on 
the equipment and supplies 
available for their use 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield $1. Pittsburgh, Pa 

















STEEL—a word that is of far 
more importance to America today 
than gold 

Everyone is interested in steel— 
how much is being made—who can 
obtain it—how can production be 
increased 


Manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies can help considerably in 
steel production by acquainting the 
executives and operating men of 
the steel plants with the newest 
equipment and supplies and best 
methods of increasing tonnage 

Advertise regularly in BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
—the paper that is read by the 
makers and rollers of steel 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, 
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NLA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrie 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking abou 





President Murphy to 
Visit Many Chapters 

NIAA President W. D. Murphy will 
address the Mason-Dixon Industrial Ad- 
vertisers on Jan. 6, the beginning of an 
extended schedule of chapter visits which 
will include Philadelphia, Jan. 8; Boston, 
Jan. 9; Western New England, Jan. 12; 
Youngstown, Jan. 13; and Toledo, Jan. 14 

Next month, Mr. Murphy will talk to 
the Advertising Club of St. Paul on Feb 

Twin City Industrial Advertisers, Feb 
3: and the Industrial: Marketers of Detroit, 
Feb. 19 He talked to the Rockford In 
dustrial Marketers last month 


Walter A. Bowe Made 
NIAA Director-at-Large 


Walter A. Bowe, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been made director 
at-large of the NIAA, succeeding R. D 
Hawkins who became classified as an as 
sociate member when he joined the Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company at Detroit 


Hayes Appointed National 


Publicity Chairman 


Richard S. Hayes, advertising manager 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J., has 
been appointed national publicity chair- 
man of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association 


Prelle Discusses the 
Advertising Appropriation 

The primary functions of advertising at 
the present time are (1) serving and hold 
ing customers, (2) retaining recognition, 
(3) the investigation of new markets for 
future business, F. W. Prelle, president, 
F. W. Prelle Advertising Agency, Hart- 
ford, told the Connecticut and Western 
New England chapter of the NIAA at 
its Dec. 11 meeting 

Mr. Prelle dramatized his subject in a 
unique way, tossing a football bearing the 
legend, “1942 Advertising Appropria 
tion,” into the audience and telling them 
they could kick it around just as many of 
their executives would unless it was pre- 





F. W. Prelle dons football helmet and passes 
the ball to the audience of the Western New 
England chapter meeting, thus signaling the 
opening of discussion about appropriations. 
On his left are G. M. Fletcher, chapter 
president, advertising manager, The Stanley 
Works, and E. V. Creagh, sales promotion 
manager, American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 








NIAA Goes “All-Out” 


@ ON DEC. 8, 1941, the following 
letter was sent to President Roose 
velt by W. D. Murphy, president, 
National Industrial Advertisers As 


sociation 


The President 
The White House 
Sir 

The National Industrial Advert 
tisers Association, comprising the 
principal advertisers to industry, 
the principal industrial publishers, 
and the principal industrial ad 
vertising agencies, unreservedly 
offers to you its facilities and the 
talent of its personnel for such 
services as you may designate 

As the articulate side of Amer 
ican industry, skilled in present 
ing industrial information, this 
Association could well provide a 
means of liaison between those 
who must prosecute this war and 
those who must provide the ma 
terials 

We sincerely hope that you 
and your responsible assistants 
will accept this offer, which is not 
put forward as a patriotic ges 
ture, but as a genuine desire to 
provide a practical contribution 
to our common cause 

Yours respectfully, 
(signed) W. D. Murphy 
President, NIAA 











sented with a background of sound sell 
ing reasons. This signalled the beginning 
of a clinic session on the differences of 
methods, rather than the differences of 
objectives, of industrial advertising in a 
wartime economy, a member of the audi 
ence calling for the football to be passed 

him by the previous speaker when he 
wished to register a point. This clin: 
session brought out the fact that the cha; 
ter was unanimous in support of the co: 
tinuation of advertising effort, differing 
only on the methods. Institutional adver 
tising, as such, was decried, all agreeing 
that advertising must be primarily consid 
ered a selling tool and should enlist t 
interest of a prospect by giving him 
sistance or education 


News Bulletin Launched 
By Rockford Marketers 


“Rimnews,” a monthly news bullet 
has been established by the Rockford 
dustrial Marketers for the purpose of st 
ulating an active interest in,the chap 
and passing along advertising ideas 
members. George R. Holt, W. F. & J: 
Barnes Company, is editor, and G 
Fossler, assistant advertising manas 
Greenlee Bros. & Company, assistant 
itor 
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4olm to Talk to Chicago 
Dn Catalog Building 


K. L. Holm, director of research, Sweet's 
atalog Service, will talk to the Chicago 
ndustrial Advertisers Association, Jan. 12, 
n “Scienfffic Catalog Building.” I. W 
Hadsell, vice-president of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, also is on the program for a 
jiscussion of the effect of the war on the 
iilding industry. 
Under the direction of John’ F. Kelly, 
ssistant advertising manager, Link-Belt 
Company, chairman of the membership 
ymmittee, the Chicago chapter has added 
orty-nine new members in recent months, 
bringing the total up to 191 


TAA Initiates Business 
Paper Criticism 


The Technical Advertisers Association 

Montreal at their November meeting 
eard F. A. McLean, publicity manager, 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Ltd., 
riticize the editorial content and adver 
tising pages of the October issue of The 
anadian Mining Journal, a feature much 
ppreciated by members In December 
other trade paper was similarly treated 

The November meeting was also ad 
jressed by Stan Engel, vice-president, 
Ronalds Company, and B. McK. Davey, 
issociated with the publicity committee of 
the National Salvage Campaign Mr 
Engel’s subject was “Advertising That 
Pays,” and he prophesied that advertisers 
would have to solve the problem of under 
distribution, rather than that of over pro 
duction, as generally supposed 

Mr. Davey urged advertisers, agencies, 
ind publishers to salvage all old electros, 
ind engravings of copper and zinc, and to 
turn them over to National Salvage Head- 
juarters,. Montreal, which will sell them 
ind donate the money to the Red Cross 
ind Salvation Army. Members were also 
requested to send old trade and technical 
papers and general magazines to National 
Salvage Headquarters for the men in serv- 


Ice 


Hart Addresses Mason-Dixon 
On “Why Advertising?” 


In an address before the Mason-Dixon 
Industrial Advertisers on Tuesday night, 
Dec. 3, William M. Hart, president, Wil- 
iam M. Hart Company, York, Pa., adver- 
tising agency, declared that missionary 
vork is now needed to acquaint the public 
vith the value of advertising as a business 
ce, which does as much as anything else 

raise the standard of living. He 
varged that while advertising men had 
icceeded in publicizing all kinds of goods 
vith great success, they had neglected to 
lvertise advertising 

Mr. Hart explained the vital part ad- 

rtising plays in modern life by widening 

e distribution of goods and thus de- 
reasing their unit cost, and decried the 
torts of those who would reduce the vol- 

ve of advertising by taxing it, saying 

at the bill introduced in Congress to tax 
lvertising had already resulted in a sharp 
line in the purchase of photographs 

d art work. Specific instances of re 

ts obtained from advertising campaigns 

re given 

During the business session, reports 

m various committees were heard, and 

schedule of speakers extending over a 
year period was read by the program 
mmuttee 


Milwaukee Ad Men Hold General 
Discussion of Today's Problems 


The Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers devoted their December meet- 
ing to a general discussion of some of the 
practical problems facing advertising men 
today. 

Keith Gallimore, ,advertising manager, 
Giddings & Lewis Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., gave a complete report on his com- 
pany’s recent “Open House,” held for 
the triple purpose of improving employe 
relations, improving customer relations, and 
showing the general public in and around 
Fond du Lac just how the plant was op- 
erated 

The “Open House™ was held from Dec. 
4 through 7, with different days devoted 
to each group of visitors, the last day 


being given over to the general public, 
which was invited through a full page ad 
in the local newspaper. Five minutes be 
fore the official closing time on that day 
a wire was received from the War De 
partment to shut the plant entirely and 
not let any more people through. Before 
that time, the activity was under the direc 
tion and with the permission of the Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation and Army 
Ordnance Division of the War Depart 
ment. 

Edwin T. Slackford, sales promotion 
and advertising manager, Harnischfeger 
Corporation, discussed the subject of han- 
dling requests for photographs and job 
data from manufacturers supplying parts 
He suggested referring the suppliers to 
one or two nearby customers for photo 
graphs and performance data, and de 











OF SURPRISE 











THE STRATEGY 


The strategy of surprise still works. 


It works in TWO ways: (1) It gives the initial advantage 
to the attackers. (2) It shocks the victim into action. 


Americans have seen it work . 
sports and in business. Americans are now seeing and feel- 
ing it work, in a treacherous way, in WAR. 


But treacherous surprise will not work long. The power 
of our armed forces will take care of that. 


. in a sporting way. . in 











That power will be developed, and sustained, to the ath 
degree, because behind it are men who do not have to be 
shocked into action . . men who are everlastingly working 
for supremacy in materials, in design and in production. 


The effectiveness of the equipment with which our armed 
forces fight is the result of that kind of strategy . . the 


strategy of sustained engineering and industrial progress. 


And that strategy of sustained progress is made possible 
through the quiet, forward-looking efforts of engineers and 
industrialists whose visions and aspirations and objectives 
are always ahead of immediate needs. 





Chicago, Ill. 








MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Published Monthly by The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 29 West 39h Street, New York, N. Y., Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, 


It is of such men that the authorship and the readership of 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is comprised. 


Their strategy is based on far-reaching cooperative effort . . 
for the purpose of providing industry and the Nation at 
ALL times with a perpetual flow of progress whose sum- 
total power is capable of overcoming aay spectacular 
strategy of surprise, wherever it may appear and however 
treacherous that surprise may be. 
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WOOD PRopuCTS 


GA member TOY 
12 in the Field 


A BIG MARKET? 


It will take five billion feet of 
lumber (250,000 carloads) to 
take care of the requirements 
for the box section of the 
wood products industry alone 
in 1942, and many billions of 
feet more for houses, furni- 
ture, desks, millwork, Vene- 
tian blinds, plywood and 
scores of other items. 


A NEW BOOKLET 


Tells how this great industry can 
be successfully reached at a single 
low cost. A copy is yours for the 
asking. 


Wooo Proouc Ty 


431 S. Dearborn St. 





Chicago, Ml. 


DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 



























Scene at the opening meeting of the course on industrial marketing being conducted by the 


Industrial Advertising Association of New York. 


In all, there will be twenty sessions 


to be held on Thursday nights and devoted to all phases of industrial advertising activity 


clared that this procedure has more value 
to both the manufacturer and supplier 
as the advertisement then gives the cus- 
tomer'’s viewpoint and testimony 

A sound movie, “Wonder World of 
Chemistry,” portraying the part chemistry 
plays in modern industry, opened the 
meeting, and a report on recent editorial 
material concerning advertising legislation 
was made by the chapter's Washington 
correspondent, Jackson Hazelwood, adver 
tising manager, Gisholt Machine Company, 


Madison, Wis 


Marketing Course Started by 
New York Industrial Advertisers 


“There is no such thing as the final 
word in industrial marketing because it is 
almost entirely a business of ideas. It is 
not static and never will be,” Charles 
Neighbors, president, Industrial Advertis 
ing Association of New York, Inc., and 
advertising manager, Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, declared in his keynote address 
at the opening session of the IAA-spon 
sored industrial marketing course, held 
Nov. 27 at the McGraw-Hill auditorium, 
New York. “No individual reads indus 
trial advertising for amusement or relaxa 
tion,” he pointed out. “He reads because 
he has troubles to lick, current problems 
to solve.” 

Illustrating the relation between market 
ing and sales, Mr. Neighbors declared, 
“Industrial marketing bears much the same 
relation to sales that engineering bears to 
production,” and regarding the future of 
industrial marketing he predicted, “We see 
ahead at the conclusion of the war the 
greatest opportunity which ever has ex 
isted for industrial marketing and for 
those engaged in it We shall have a 
very definite buyer's market. Many com 
panies will compete for each sale. Hun 
dreds of thousands of factory workers will 
be almost entirely dependent on the suc 
cessful operation of distribution of goods 
in large volume through modern industrial 
marketing.” 

Gordon Tuthill, chairman of the IAA 
educational committee, and advertising 
manager, Crucible Steel Company, told the 
class that it was the first course of its kind 
ever offered anywhere, as most advertising 
courses cover a very broad field, with much 
emphasis upon consumer advertising, while 
the IAA course confines itself to the spe 
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cialized problems of industrial marketing 

Interest in the course was demonstrated 
by a gathering of seventy-eight students 
four of whom journeyed from Coates 
ville, Pa., and will make a weekly round 
trip of two hundred and forty miles to at 
tend the sessions held every Thursday 
night for twenty weeks 

The second session, held Dec. 11, was 
on the subject of market research. James 
O. Peck, director of research, McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company, New York, 
stressed the fact that market research is a 
job every company can and should under 
take—it need not be a large, complicated 
and expensive program, but can be lim 
ited to local calls on customers or a few 
questionnaire letters. He used a series of 
illustrated charts to show how alert adver 
tisers are preparing advertisements to ap 
peal to readers of specialized interest 
based upon findings obtained by market 
research, emphasizing his point that the 
key thought in industrial advertising today 
is to give readers the type of informatior 
that is helpful to them, and that the use 
of graphs, charts, line drawings, and tech 
nical data have exceptional appeal to busi 
ness paper readers 

Other subjects to be covered in the 
course are: Copy, layout, media, direct 
mail, publicity, production, literature, pro 
motion, export advertising, and opportu 
nity in industrial advertising. Copy clinics 
will be conducted by Lawrence G. Ma 
lone, account executive, G. M. Basford 
Company, New York, and layout clinic 
by Gene Heiffel, art director, G. M. Bas 
ford Company 


Unwin Calls Courage Basic 
Quality of Advertising 


Courage, the basic quality of advert: 
ing as a force in the business world, w 
the theme of an address by B. V. Unwi 
Unwin Advertising Agency, Detroit, be 
fore the Advertising Roundtable of Sout! 
ern Michigan, Albion, Nov. 27. He d 
clared this courage of the advertising ma 
applied not only to preparing, producin 
and publishing advertising of value ar 
truth, but to his willingness to face t! 
facts of his position in the present situ 
tion and to recognize and fulfill his ne 
responsibilities of maintaining good rel 
tions with consumers and dealers 

Regarding publication advertising, M 
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win stressed the importance of writing 
directed to the individual, and de- 
ed what he termed “glossy copy,” which 
esn't attempt to sell the product, give 
y ‘reason-why’ it should be purchased or 
not be delivered at the moment, and in 
ort merely carries the signature, letting 
u know that the firm is present in that 
articular issue of the magazine.” He ad 
sed, “The advertising man should pre- 
are printed messages with greater care 
an ever before. He should avoid elab- 
ate spreads and turn to product explan- 
ry material designed to be of service to 
he user,” and with regard to dealer re 
ations, “He (the advertising man) should 
take the position that the dealer has an 
interest in the manufacturer's business and 
jeserves all the support that can be given, 
though the actual return in sales of new 
material may not warrant such expense. 
He should maintain the position that the 
manufacturer has a moral right and obli- 
gation to strengthen the hands of the 
dealer organization and by cooperating 
fully during the emergency, it will shorten 
the time when normal manufacturing can 
be resumed.” 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 36] 


Census of Manufactures 


for the operation of Current Manu- 
factures Reports division will be sup- 
plied by OPM. 

The principal duty of the official 
directing these five divisions, the an- 
nouncement said, is making available 
to the overall national war effort every 
facility of the units under his charge. 
The most important phase of his re- 
sponsibility will be to maintain the 
closest liaison with all other agencies 
of the government so that the Census 
Bureau may undertake every war- 
time service it is capable of per- 
forming. 

The three divisions of Population, 
Vital Statistics, and State and Local 
Government are grouped together 
under the new arrangement and placed 
under another assistant director. In 
iddition this official is assigned the 
duty of pushing to completion the 
work of the Decennial Census as well 

handling the normal activities of 

bureau, as distinguished from its 
rtime activities. However, over 
above all these regular tasks, he 
charged with the important re- 
nsibility of placing at the disposal 
other agencies of the government 
tacilities of the divisions under his 
trol insofar as they are required 
war purposes. 

he third major part of the Cen- 
Bureau, comprising Field Service, 
inistrative Service, Machine Tab- 
on, and Information and Publi- 
mn divisions, is placed under the 
ral supervision of the Adminis- 


trative Assistant to the Director. By 
this arrangement these housekeeping 
and service functions, as distinguished 
from the technical or professional 
functions of the bureau, can be made 
to serve in a much more efficient and 
satisfactory manner than heretofore. 

The Division of Statistical Research 
is an overall professional and technical 
division which will report to the Di- 
rector of the Census. It provides a 
means by which any work of the bu- 
reau having to do with two or more 
statistical fields may be coérdinated 
and carried on. It is also an instru- 


mentality for the constant study and 
analysis of the whole statistical field 
in an objective and scientific manner, 
enabling the bureau not only to keep 
abreast of the times, but to provide 
leadership in statistical matters. 
The realignment of the bureau re- 
sulted in reducing its divisions from 
nineteen to twelve. 
Howard Is Circulation Manager 
Conover-Mast Corporation, New York, 
has appointed E. H. Howard, previously 
with Newsweek, circulation manager for 


Mill © Factory, Purchasing, and Plant 
Production Directory 















importance of proper 
control of temperature 

in vital 
industrial processes. 
They want to know 


more about air condi- 
tioning and how to use 
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TELEPHONE COMPANIES art topay 


NJOYING MORE BUSINESS THAN-EVER BEFORE 
MERCHANDISE used in this $5,000,000 000 


ndustry find an eager market in the columas ol 


Fortnightly 





TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


10, ved CIRCULATION 
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COAL 


one of the Primary 
Defense Industries, 
| is Definitely on the 
Upswing—Contact it 
through its Accepted 
| Mediam— 





| 
] 
H NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
| CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than SO years the lead- | 
ing journal of the coal industry | 
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ADVERTISING CO 
22nd year 


Industrial 


Advertising Agency 


Serving industrial. technical 4 
and trade advertisers of 
high standing. 





huge industry. 


Milk Plante siren to tn 


dairy 


CHICAGO The biggest industry in 
the United States is the 


industry end FLUID MILK makes up 


nearly 40% of it 
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[ EMPLOYEE MAGAZINES 


* WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE EDITING AND 
PUBLISHING OF EMPLOYEE MAGAZINES. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING OUR 
PRODUCTION AND EDITING HELPS. 


ROBERT F. STONE & CO. 


-AKTON BUILDING ° 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 27] 


Calendar Review 


because the color would not separate 
from the background with others in 
the group. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
and Frank Adam Electric Company use 
metal-backs with attached date pads, 
the one on the latter running two 
years. The Oven Division of American 
Machine & Foundry Company issued 
a celluloid front calendar blotter. 
American Chain and SKF repeated 
with their conservative date pads, the 
pleasing color. The date 
sheets for Line Material Company and 


latter in 


its Canadian unit started with Decem- 
ber, 1941; a sheet on the back with 
small spaces for each day of the year 
1943 provides a place for memos of 
things to be remembered next year. 
The sportsman was appealed to with 
a beautiful full color painting of mal- 
lards in flight on the Tomkins-Johnson 
piece done by Brown & Bigelow. The 
Heinn Company and Mall Tool Com- 
and fishing 
scenes in rotogravure with data re- 


pany feature hunting 
garding these sports on the backs of 
Hewitt Rubber Company 
continues its series of twelve-sheets 
showing sports competitions. The dog 
Gutta Percha 
Limited piece featuring 


the pages. 


fancier will take to the 
S Rubber, 
“Perky,” the company symbol in soft 
natural colors. Fifty thousand of these 
through 
dealers on a codperative basis. It was 
printed by Rolph-Clark-Stone, Lim- 
ited, Toronto. Graybar Electric dis- 
tributed 20,000 of its marine subject 


are distributed direct and 


done by Thomas D. Murphy Company, 
Red Oak, Iowa. 

Superior Coach distributed 18,000 
calendars featuring its line of school 
busses with a painting done by Dale 
Nichols; lithographed by Stubbs Cor- 
poration, Detroit. The Link-Belt Lim- 
ited twelve-sheet again had the first 
illustration done in full color, featur- 
“Barbara.” All 
but three illustrations are product in- 
Webster has 


issued its calendar since 1926, starting 


ing the company’s girl, 


stallation views. Warren 
with 5,000 and increasing to a 30,000 
printed by Franklin 
Philadelphia. Th 


Ransome Concrete Machinery twelve- 


run this year; 


Printing Company, 


sheet was printed by Geiger Brothers, 
Newark, N. 


printed for dealers. 


J., with a 9,000 run; im- 
Goodall Rubber 


uses a big date sheet for use by con- 


tractors; 6,000 produced by Ston 


Printing & Mfg. Company, Roanoke 
Va. 

Bridgeport Brass has a twelve-shee 
with beautiful natural color photo 
graphic reproductions of its mill scenes 
Brown Instrument repeats with its car 
toon series of ridiculous sketches by 
Bill Eddy, this year in full color; th 
date sheet folds up and engages in 
pocket to hold it, thus providing th 
illustration for the new month. Th 
Cleveland Rock Drill piece also use 
cartoons; produced in three colors or 
heavy stock. 

Others received too late for this issu: 
will be included next month. Send i: 
yours. 





Priority Rules on Containers 

The containers branch of the Office 
Production Management has ruled that n 
packaging material may be obtained wit 
the assistance of the maintenance and r 
pair priority order (P-22). The orde: 
applies only to replacement parts and not 


to supplies for use in the manufacturing 


process 


MacDonaid to "Electronics" 

W. W. MacDonald, who has been wit 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company for fi 
teen years and was formerly editor 
Radio Retailing, has been added to th 
staff of Electronics, where he will investi 
gate the growing field of practical app! 


cations of the electronic control principle 


in industry 


Witherow President of NAM 


William P. Witherow, president, Blaw 
Knox Company, 
president of the National Association 
Manufacturers last month succeeding Wa 
ter D. Fuller, The Curtis Publishing Cor 
pany 


Chirurg Gets Part of Worthington 


James Thomas Chirurg, Boston, 
been appointed to handle the advertisir 
of the Holyoke, Mass., division of Wort 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporati 
on its line of compressors, air tools, et 


Pion @ visit te The Chelsea, noted beach 
front hete!l. You'll find diversion, good liv 
ing, geod company — evtside rooms, tur 
deck beautiful dining reem at ocean's edge 


superb French cuisine, geme reem, ber 


SPECIAL 
WEEKLY 
RATES 
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Pittsburgh, was elected 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


National Business Papers Association is 
recommending a standard file folder with 
six-point specifications for the arrangement 
and presentation of publication data for 
space buyers. The six points are: The 
Market——Extent and Interpretation, Buy- 
ing Procedures and Practices, Editorial 
Content and Reader Response, Audited 
Circulation Facts, Latest Standard Rate 
Card and Mechanical Requirements, and 
Collateral Service 








To help speed up construction of de 
fense housing in hundreds of communities 
suddenly faced with an influx of industrial 
workers, a new Sweet's Catalog File for 
Builders will make its appearance early 
this year. The new file, an extension of 
the long-established Sweet's Catalog File, 
Architectural, will include the catalogs of 
manufacturers of building products and 
equipment especially adapted for use in 
the small house field. Distribution of 30,- 
000 files is planned 


American Aviation, Washington, D. C., 
has been admitted to the membership of 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


The American Brewer marks its seven 
ty-fifth or Diamond Anniversary this year 
The publication was founded in 1867 by 
Anton Schwarz and has since been pub- 
lished continuously by him and his de- 
scendants 


The National Service Station Defense 
League has been organized by The Gaso- 
line Retailer for the purpose of carrying 
on a continuous educational program in- 
tended to build morale among gasoline 
service stations, educate them on the sub- 
ject of air raids, and tie them into a 


concerted movement to back American war 
efforts 
a 
Heating, Cooling © Piping, Toronto, 


has been broadened, put on a month sched- 
ule, and renamed Plant Administration 
It will be edited for management, stress- 
ing the business side of plant operations 


ucific Factory has been admitted to 
membership in the Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc 


* 
interesting note in the masthead of 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News 
Sa On leave of absence for military 


se e: Richard J. Neumann, Gordon L 
( s, Robert P. Nixon, Jack Sweet, and 


( ge M. Hanning.” 
o 


tective Jan. 2, Printers’ Ink and Print- 
1k Monthly will be merged and known 
tormer with an entirely new format 
new size will be 84x11 inches 
1 standard 7x10-inch type page 
a 
ia's Criterion has been sold by Gil 


Publishing Company to American 
\ > Liquor Journal. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 33] 


New Objectives 


“If all the benefits of your products 
are well known to all your customers 
and all your prospects—if you can be 
sure that they will not forget any of 
those benefits —if you can be sure 
that there will be no new companies 
to whom you wish to sell—if you can 
be sure that there will be no new men 
in any of these companies—if you can 
be sure that no competitor in the 
meanwhile will better sell the benefits 
of his products — if you are certain 
that there is nothing about your busi- 
ness which needs to be clarified or 
explained — if you are certain there 
are no fundamental ideas concerning 
your product, your business, or your 
industry, which cannot in any way 
help the present or future of your 
business then you haven’t any- 
thing to advertise. 

“But how many of us can say ‘Yes’ 
to all of those ‘Ifs’?” 


Mason Britton Resigns 


OPM Post for Health 


Mason Britton, vice-chairman, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, and head of the 
machine tool branch, Office of Production 
Management, since the defense effort be- 
gan in the summer of 1940, has resigned 
his OPM post on advice of his physician. 
After a long rest he will resume his pub- 
lishing responsibilities in New York. 

George C. Brainard, Youngstown indus- 
trialist, will succeed Mr. Britton at QPM, 
and has taken a leave of absence as presi- 
dent of General Fireproofing Company 
Mr. Brainard is also chairman of the board, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, and 
a director of Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Youngstown Municipal Railroad, 
and Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Ash- 
tabula Railroad 


Behr-Manning to Hevenor 


The Hevenor Advertising Agency, Al- 
bany, has been named to direct the adver- 


tising of Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, 


N. Y., abrasives manufacturer 











IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the un- 
usual times ahead, you must interview 
a group of those most likely able to 
serve you. Here are 6 reasons why we 
belong in that group: 


41. We offer the advantages of a small 
agency with a. large-agency-trained 
staff. 2. Our principals have directed 
their own commercial businesses. 
3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fun- 
damental with us—for greater adver- 
tising results. 56. We know how to use 
advertising to do many jobs (other 
than move merchandise). 6. We serve 
a diversified group of national ac- 
counts—from class to industrial, from 
package goods to service. 

folder,“B 





Further facts in our new 5 


Men Handle My Advertising."’ Write for your copy. 


J. M. HICKERSON Inc. 


Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd St., N. Y. * rray Hill 3-7426 








WHO ADVERTISED WHAT 


IN THE LAST WAR? 





@ Many manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing agencies are trying to remember what 
the competition did 25 years ago. 

How much simpler it would be if every 
one of these manufacturers had a clipping 
book for the war years that showed all edi- 
torial publicity and competitive advertising. 

We can help you build such a permanent 
record for the years to come, at a remark- 
ably low cost. 


Just ask for Booklet No. 20. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 





BUSINE FARM ENERA 
PAPEF * PAPEF * MAGAZINE 
221 NW. LA SALLE $T., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WORTHWHILE SALES ORGANIZATION 
FOR NEW YORK AREA 


Small group of mature and experienced busi- 
ness men, closely associated for 10 years in 
intelligent selling, forseeing the necessity 
for directing their sales efforts into new 
channels, now seek a distinctive product or 
service. Amply financed, we can fulfill a 
discriminating manufacturer's desire for 
dignified and aggressive representation in 
the New York area. S.T.S. suite 903, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


















We 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 











CHANGING LISTS AND 
CHANGING MARKETS... 


We are in the midst of one of the greatest shifts 
in buying power this country has ever experienced. 
Mailing list maintenance is now a 24-hour-a-day, 
7-days-a-week job. 

McGraw-Hill mailing lists, covering most major 
industries, 
checking by a nation-wide field staff, plus hundreds 
of thousands of mail questionnaires, is assurance 
of continuing accuracy. 

As industrial marketers find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain their own lists, more and more are 
they turning to this economical list service for their 
sales promotion activities. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


330 West 42nd Street 


are still guaranteed 98°/,. Personal 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York, N. Y. 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





514. Packaging. 


This forty-page booklet contains 
transcripts of the addresses and dis- 
cussion at the Packaging Clinic held 
at the New York Trade School last 
year, sponsored by General Printing 
Ink Corporation. The addresses were 
by Christopher W. Browne, editor, 
Modern Packaging, who spoke on the 
functions of packaging; Charles A. 
Southwick, Jr., General Foods, whose 
subject was “Package Structure and 
Materials”; William H. Walters, U. S. 
Printing and Lithograph Company, 
“Reproduction Problems of Packag- 
ing Material”; H. F. Brownell, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, who discussed ma- 
chinery; and John H. Breiel, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, “Merchandising the 
Package.” The questions directed to 
the speakers and their answers are 
also included. 


S15. How Business Uses Clippings. 


This folder discusses the five uses 
of clippings—checking placement of 
editorial publicity, checking competi- 
tor’s editorial publicity, collecting 
material on specific subjects, main- 
taining files of competitive advertis- 
ing, and developing sales prospects 
from clippings. Published by R. H. 
Bacon & Company. 


516. The Dod ge Construction Esti- 


mates for 1942. 

The Dodge Construction Estimates 
for 1942 is a four-page folder giving 
in the form of a graph the amount 
of construction by years since 1933, 
the actual value of total construc- 
tion contracts in 1940, and the esti- 
mated value for 1941 and 1942, ac- 
cording to project classifications, and 
a discussion of the construction out- 
look for 1942. Published by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 


Materials the 


fries. 


$18. Food Indus- 


for 


The first two of the graphs which 
constitute this booklet show the pro- 
duction and consumption of refined 
sugar, and milk, to illustrate the state- 
ment made that approximately fifty 
per cent of the total quantity of 
processed foods is sold from one food 
manufacturer to another. The re- 
mainder of the booklet is devoted to 


charts showing in detail the uses and 


applications of the different principal 
raw materials used throughout the 
food industries, while the last one shows 
an overall picture of the general ap- 
plications of the materials in all the 
Published by Food In- 


industries. 
dustries. 


§17. Check-Chart for Advertisement 
Analysis. 


A bulletin listing points to check 
in advertising copy, points to check 
in relation to production of inquiries, 
and points to check in comparisons 
of inquiries from other sources, in 
order to judge the effectiveness of 
the advertisement. Published by /n- 
dustrial Equipment News. 


Farm Tractors and Farm 
Equipment. 


This pamphlet contains vital statis- 
tics on farms by location, number, 
size, income, expenditures for equip- 
ment, number of tractors and other 
farm equipment, with comparisons for 
1930 and 1940. Published by Farm 
Implement News. 


519. 


The New Accents in 
Industrial Advertising. 

An illustrated report of a study of 
thousands of pieces of industrial ad- 
vertising and a survey among 150 
leading advertisers to chart the 
changes in advertising objectives and 
methods before and since wartime 
conditions in industry, as presented 
in a talk by Alfred M. Staehle, 
publisher, Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 


§20. 


496. 


An analysis of advertising as a means 
of company defense and an outline of 
the many ways in which it may be ap- 
plied today. Quotes many prominent 
authorities on the subject and gives 
excerpts from copy of leading indus- 
trial advertisers. Published by Eva 
Associates, Inc. 


Advertising Today. 


493. Building’s Market Place. 


A revised and enlarged edition whic 
analyzes the principal groups of buy: 
and specifiers in the building field, and 
outlines information influencing the: 
decisions on building products. Pi 
lished by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
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